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THERE is some difficulty in reducing the general dislike and disap- 
proval of the Channel Tunnel schemes now before Parliament to a 
definite expression and a practical form. 

With the view of helping to do so, it has been arranged that a 
declaration by way of protest in the foregoing terms shall be sub- 
mitted for signature by all who care to join in it. 

The Public has no locus standi as opponent toa private bill, 
and cannot appear before the ordinary committees in the ordinary 
way; nor has it any other machinery for guarding itself from the 
Parliamentary attacks of commercial speculators. Its interests are 
thus at a great disadvantage as compared with those of Company- 
promoters, who have a complete organisation, which is worked ‘ night 
and day ’ for their own very simple commercial interests. 

Promoters are represented almost too well in Parliament, espe- 
cially in the lobbies, and it is conceivable that a cause involving 
vast public interests might be practically decided on before it came 
to its judicial hearing in the House, and in the absence of the party 
most gravely concerned. 

Promoters’ practices have indeed been hitherto comparatively 
strange to the English Parliament, but it is easy to imagine a state 
of things in which they might succeed, and it may therefore be worth 
while to consider some of them for a moment. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, a similar matter to the 
Channel Tunnel scheme, similarly introduced as a private bill, 
greatly disliked out of doors, but personally approved and supported 
by some important member of a Government. What course would 
its Parliamentary advocates be likely to take if disturbed by public 
opinion in the quiet progress of their measure ? 

They might first—under cover of an admission that there were 
perhaps two sides to the question—suggest or accept a committee of 
investigation into its principles—to be appointed by and privately 
held at the department presided over by the approving Minister. 
To this committee only such witnesses would be invited as the 
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department thought proper, and if, notwithstanding such carefulness, 
the majority of them were found likely to be hostile, the committee 
might be dropped without making any report, and nothing more 
would be said about it. 

The next step might be the appointment, under the same favour- 
able auspices, of another and larger committee—-still selected by the 
departments. This might be safeguarded by excluding from its scope 
the vital matters which had been already found insuperable. The 
report of such a committee might easily be put forward in the House 
by a skilled debater asa sufficient answer to objectors—even although 
the most real objections had been left aside from its consideration. 

Or, should the result of the second committee be unsatisfactory, a 
third even might be constituted on some plausible pretext, and the 
whole matter thus kept in delay until public attention was wearied 
out. 

Meanwhile the various small artifices of ‘ lobbying ’ might be going 
on—artifices so small.as to seem almost beneath notice, but, never- 
theless, not too small to have their weight. First one member and 
then another might be influenced by them so far as to commit 
himself to an expression of approval before he had really thought 
or cared about the matter. He would naturally conclude that his 
constituents were equally indifferent, and the mere fact of having 
taken a side at a dinner, or given an opinion at a luncheon, might 
enlist his amour propre as a consistent man, and consequently his 
vote, almost before he knew it. 

Prepared for in such ways, the division, when it came, vigorously 
whipped for on one side only, would be a foregone conclusion; and 
the public might, when too late, find itself helplessly bound and 
handed over to a knot of private speculators. 


But to return to the Channel Tunnel project. The disapproval and 
dislike of the general public to it have become continually more and 
more obvious. Almost the whole of the most influential journals, led 
by the Zimes, which was the first to sound a warning, have agreed in 
its condemnation, and in this the Press is but the echo of the talk of 
ninety-nine out of every hundred unbiassed men who have considered 
the subject. 

Awake at last to an attempt upon their birthright, which they 
have hitherto thought too absurd to be worth serious opposition, they 
have weighed, as wise King Leopold advised in such a case, ‘ the 
probable gain against the possible loss,’ and find the disproportion 
so stupendous as to leave little if any room for discussion. 

Three consequences alone, which would necessarily follow from the 
project if carried out, are found more than enough to condemn it—a 
certainty, a probability, and a possibility :— 

1. A certainty of increased military expenditure, even upon the 
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showing of the promoters themselves, who admit that the Tunnel 
must be defended by extra forts, guns, and troops always in a state of 
watchful readiness. 

2. A probability, almost indeed amounting to a certainty, of irre- 
sistible outcries for more and more armaments, arising out of Panics 
about invasion which would undoubtedly recur with greater acuteness 
and greater frequency in proportion to the increased closeness of the 
links binding us to a Continent in arms. 

3. The possibility of an irretrievable disaster from invasion. For 
whereas now such a catastrophe, if it occurred (and no serious 
person has ever denied its possibility), might be in time got over, 
and England be once more herself again within her ‘ silver streak,’ 
then no successful invader would leave the soil until he had first 
stipulated for continued possession of the English end of the Tunnel, 
and could thus for ever keep his foot within our open door. 

In compensation for such risks and liabilities as these, what do 
the Company-promoters offer to the country ?—increased comfort in 
the journey to Paris, and the nearer approach, through increased 
commerce, of the ‘ universal brotherhood of mankind”! 

As to the sea-sickness, Mr. John Fowler has long ago proposed a 
preferable remedy for it in ‘ floating railway stations’ and improved 
harbours.! 

As to the ‘ universal brotherhood’ argument—is the immediate 
contiguity to each other of the Great Powers of Europe so obviously 
conducive to peace and goodwill that we should be in haste to join 
ourselves as closely as possible to them—to become one of that ‘ happy 
family ’ of mutually watchful tigers ? 

And are we still so sure as, say, in 1851 that men have only to 
bargain and haggle with each other to become firm friends—that 
unlimited buying and selling is the one short cut to the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth? Surely, to ask such questions is to answer them. 

No businesslike attempt has yet been made by the promoters to 
show how, and how much, the trade of the country is to be improved 
by our becoming part and parcel of the system of European railroads. 
Our great carrying trade might, as some hold, be very injuriously 
affected by the change. On the other hand, the mercantile advan- 
tages might be so large as to warrant, in the minds of others, even 
some remote risk to the national security. But these advantages 
have not been yet set forth; and were they clear, the projectors, 
as business men, would surely put them forward, rather than declaim 
about ‘ universal brotherhood ’ as an inducement to shareholders. 

Instead of such business-like considerations, pretences are advanced 
that a former Government committed itself beyond withdrawal to 
approval of the scheme. It is enough to answer that the actual corre- 
spondence gives no foundation whatever for any such pretences beyond 

? See Nineteenth Century, March 1882, 
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general diplomatic courtesies, and that the Country is at this moment 
absolutely free and uncommitted by any treaty or engagement of any 
sort or kind upon the subject. 

Were it indeed otherwise, and had some member of a previous 
Government been tempted to go further than vague assurances, the 
nation might well insist that ‘many things have happened since 
then ;’ that its soldiers and sailors, and even its Parliament, were 
never properly consulted about it, and itself never awakened to the 
folly until now. 

Had any such engagements been made, to its grave detriment, 
without its privity and behind its back, the language of Shakespeare 
would alone be strong enough to convey its anger of repudiation. 


‘ This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

‘This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from heme, 
For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself.’ * 


It is pretended, again, that the Company-promoters would be 
hardly used if now—when for the first time their project is receiving 
public attention—they were forbidden, in the interests of the State, 
to proceed further. But they would be in no different position 
from any other Company-promoters who have chosen to venture a 


2 Speech of John of Gaunt. Richard IT. act ii. sc. 1, 
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certain amount of money on the chance of obtaining public approval. 
These particular promoters have spent their money in procuring Parlia- 
mentary permission to make certain trial holes (now being used by 
way of advertisement to their scheme)—but nothing more. If the 
public now withholds support from any further prosecution of it, 
how are the promoters in a different position} from any others of 
their trade who make a bad venture at their own risk ? 


The articles which have! appeared in this Review and elsewhere 
within the last few months, have been judged by the great bulk of 
the public to show sufficient cause against the Tunnel schemes, 
and need not be recapitulated here.* To hang the safety of 
England at some most critical instant upon the correct working of 
a tap, or of any mechanical contrivance, is quite beyond the faith of 
this generation of Englishmen. To disregard the warnings of her 
most trusted soldiers and sailors, and yet to play into the hands of 
those who wish nothing better than the spread of a spirit of militarism 
—these things are also beyond the assumed credulity and indifference 
of a generation which has watched the European wars of the last 
twenty years. 

The supporters of the scheme, beyond the circle of the Company- 
promoters and their personal friends, seem to be chiefly foreign 


marshals and generals—who, oddly enough, can ‘see no danger in the 
Tunnel ’—and foreign citizens whose own conscriptions leave them 
nothing more to fear in the way of extra military burdens. Besides 


% It may be useful, nevertheless, to add a modern instance which Mr. Alfred 
Seymour sends as throwing additional light upon one of the military objections 
which have been urged. He writes: ‘A few days after the battle of Sedan I was at 
Brussels, and whilst there I had the opportunity of conversing with an aide-de-camp of 
Marshal MacMahon’s in the drawing-room of a mutual friend, who was, with her 
family, a temporary refugee from France. I had just returned from Sedan, where I 
had visited the battle-fields, and the conversation naturally turned upon the events of 
the war. The Marshal’s strategic movement to the rear, after the early eventful 
battles, when his whereabouts was for three days unknown tothe general public, was 
discussed, and the question was raised, why he did not blow up the tunnels in the 
Vosges mountains in his rear, and so delay at any rate the German advance, and their 
immediate occupation of Nancy and the adjoining country. 

‘The reply was that the Marshal had given the order to blow them up immedi- 
ately the retreat was decided upon, and an aide-de-camp was sent to deliver the order 
to the engineer whose duty it would have been to execute the order. 

‘Unfortunately there occurred, what might possibly happen at Dover, a difference 
of opinion. The engineer thought it was not immediately necessary to “destroy such 
finely executed works,” and did not execute the order at once. The tunnels were 
seized, the possession of the line was made good, and we all know the results. 

‘It is possible that a few hours, perhaps less than an hour's delay, in destroying 
“such a finely executed work” as the Channel Tunnel, might produce the same 
result : the seizure of the Dover end, and the transmission of a sufficient body of 
troops for the occupation of Dover, supplemented every ten minutes by further 
relays, until the bold stroke either failed or succeeded. There can be no question 
that the rapidity of the advance of the Germans was enormously facilitated by the 
possession of the Vosges tunnels.’ 
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these there are a few high-hearted, noble-minded men, whom all must 
reverence, and who look ‘ beyond this ignorant present’ to the nearer 
advance of a great future for mankind in such adventures and opera- 
tions. Such men ‘impute themselves,’ and sometimes fail in con- 
sequence, assuming in the interested people who beset them a disin- 
terested enthusiasm like their own. To them appeal can but be made 
in words as lofty as their own aspirations, and such as have been 
already quoted from the great poet who loved not mankind less but 
England more. They may be besought to recollect what the isolation 
of England, as ‘a precious stone set in the silver sea’—as a city of 
refuge for the oppressed of all nations—has done for the growth of 
freedom throughout the world, and how clear and cogent should be the 
call, before the walls—the crystal bulwarks—of that city of refuge 
should be abolished. The time may come, indeed, for the ‘ United 
States of Europe, as for ‘ the federation of the world ;’ but can common- 
sense lift up its eyes to look across the Channel now and say that such a 
time is yet ‘ within measurable distance’? Till it be so, let us trust— 
and not for our own sake only—to that ‘ inviolate sea’ which has made 
us and has kept us what we are. 


The only practical course open to the public in such a case as the 
present is to make itself clearly heard by Parliament above the 
clamour and pertinacity of promoters; and to assist in this is the 
object of the Protest now published. 

It is no secret that the professional heads of both Services— 
the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and others at the 
War Office; Sir Astley Cooper Key (the First Sea Lord), and others 
at the Admiralty—entirely disapprove of the Tunnel projects, 
though official etiquette may prevent their formal signature against 
them. 

Those who are similarly convinced of the grave mistake which it 
would be in the present condition of Europe to unite England to the 
Continent by bonds which, once forged, it might be out of her power 
to cast off, are invited to add their names to those set forth above. 


Any communications upon the subject may be addressed within the 
next month to the office of the Nineteenth Century, 1 Paternoster 
Square, London, E.C. 


JAMES KNOWLES. 





WHAT IS MONEY ? 


TxE wisest course which can be taken with popular delusions is very 
often found to be to treat them like raging waves of the sea, and let them 
foam out their own shame. More especially is this the case when the 
delusion in question touches the verge of abstruse and difficult sub- 
jects, with which the mass of mankind are content not to meddle at 
all. Such has been to a great extent the treatment which has been 
experienced by the promoters of the doctrine and discipline of bi- 
metalism. The answer appears to most minds so complete and so 
crushing, that it has been thought unnecessary to give it at any 
length. It was supposed by those who examined the subject that, 
like the mother of Sisera, it would make answer to itself. Too 
much confidence has perhaps been reposed in the doctrines in- 
culeated by the standard writers on political economy and the 
success that has hitherto attended obedience to their advice, and 
too little allowance has been made for the power of fear and of interest 
to warp and obscure the clearest intelligence. Now, however, when 
we find the Governor of the Bank of England coming forward as a 
bimetalist, and recommending a general committee in order to 
promote the adoption of the double standard, and when we find the 
meeting at which this remarkable proposal was made presided over 
by a gentleman of the ability and authority of Mr. Cazalet, it is time 
to point out what certainly appear to be the gross and obvious 
objections to the admission of bimetalism in any shape and under 
any conditions. In accordance, I presume, with the suggestion of 
the Governor of the Bank of England, the Bullionisi aewspaper has 
been enlisted as the organ of bimetalism, and those who adhere to 
the doctrines of Smith, Ricardo, and Mill are put upon the defensive. 
It is not wise to trust entirely to great names and works that have 
been for a long time before the public; and even if little can be 
added to them that little should on no account be omitted, lest 
arguments which have hitherto appeared to be unanswerable should 
be supposed to have lost anything of their force. 

Being anxious to inform myself as to the very latest phase of the 
doctrine and discipline of bimetalism, I have carefully perused the 
proceedings of the meeting in November last of persons interested in 
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the silver question most appropriately held at the India Office, where 
silver reigns supreme, in hopes to extract from their consultation a 
clear statement of what they desire, a complete explanation of what is 
meant by the highly ambiguous term of bimetalism, and a distinct 
description of the manner in which the union of the two metals, 
should it be effected, is expected and intended to work. I supposed 
that an assembly of so many able and experienced men, gathered to- 
gether to take counsel on a subject with which they were all thoroughly 
conversant, could hardly separate without leaving behind them a per- 
fectly clear and distinct outline of their proposals, and an equally 
clear and decisive answer to the difficulties and objections which 
might present themselves. Never was an expectation more delusive, 


The feeling (says the chairman) that appears generally to prevail among the 
public in connection with this question of bimetalism is, that bimetalists are prog- 
nosticating dangers and difficulties without any good and sufficient grounds for 
their doing so. The question we have to deal with is not so complicated as some 
people suppose. It is simply this: Can silver be eliminated from use as currency 
in Europe and America without enormously increasing the value of gold and 
depreciating the value of silver? It is not a speculative theory which we enun- 
ciate, when we say that the withdrawal of any portion of the active currency of a 
country must enhance the value of what remains in proportion to the amount 
withdrawn. 

This is really all the argument which the chairman produced in 
order to show that we ought to adopt bimetalism. He did not 
even condescend to tell us what meaning he attaches to the word 
bimetalism, or give us the least intimation what is the measure 
which will avert the evils which he apprehends. His speech resolves 
itself into a mere lamentation over the scarcity of gold, and leaves us 
absolutely in the dark as to a remedy, except that it is to be found 
in bimetalism—a word which neither he nor any of those that followed 
him have taken the trouble to explain. This gave the tone to the 
whole discussion ; speaker after speaker rose and lamented in piteous 
terms the dangers and difficulties that would arise from the continu- 
ance in England of a monometallic standard, but no one from first to 
last ventured to say what he meant by bimetalism, or in what sense 
that highly ambiguous word was to be applied. The discussion 
among so many eminent persons, from whom we had a right to 
expect at least a clear and distinct definition of the remedies which 
ought to be applied, resolved itself into a mere lamentation over 
existing and apprehended evils, which were to be remedied by a 
nostrum which everybody carefully avoided defining or explaining. 
I may so far anticipate as to point out that the word that everybody 
agreed to employ, and everybody was anxious not to define, the word 
bimetalism, is a highly ambiguous term, and may mean either a 
forced currency, in which, for instance, a seller is bound to accept 
either one ounce of gold or fifteen and a half ounces of silver at the 
option of the buyer, or it is left to the option of the buyer to pay in 
silver or gold at his pleasure, without any attempt to establish a fixed 
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relation between the two metals. It is a singular instance of the 
degree in which the minds of those who originate this movement have 
been occupied, to the exclusion of all other considerations, by the 
terror inspired by the apprehended scarcity of gold, that though they 
have taken unto themselves a name under which to unite, they have 
carefully shrunk from defining what that name means, and shelter 
themselves behind a mist: of unmeaning words. It is also curious 
that they write and speak as if a drain of gold, however caused, were 
a permanent and durable calamity, whereas, while nothing is more 
likely to occur, nothing is more certain to be redressed. 

If the whole monetary system of the country is to be overthrown, 
we have at any rate a right to require that it should perish in the face 
of day, and that our future fate should not be concealed from us under 
dark and dreary ambiguities. We do not want to be told—what of 
course is obvious enough—that the substitution of gold for silver in 
Germany, for instance, must raise the value of that metal all over 
the world, and therefore in England. We want to know what is the 
precise remedy that is proposed, and whether it is possible, and, if 
possible, whether desirable, that that remedy should be applied. Utterly 
failing in our effort to obtain from the meeting of bimetalists in 
November last any information as to what is really meant, or anything, 
indeed, except a lamentation over the dearness of gold, we turn to 
the pages of the Bullionist, which, in pursuance of the resolution of 
November last, has become the chosen organ of bimetalism, what- 
ever that may mean. But here we are encountered by precisely the 
same difficulty. The Bullionist carefully avoids any authoritative 
statement as to the real meaning of the term bimetalism. The 
most which it ventures to do is to quote with approval a passage 
from the Journal of the Institute of Bankers, in which it is stated that 


the object of the association is to be the promotion of the stability of values, by 
establishing the free coinage of silver and its use as money under the same con- 
ditions as gold, by advocating and furthering an international agreement, whereby 
a fixed relative value between gold and silver may be established, and the two 
metals may jointly form the currency of civilised nations, thus facilitating the 
adjustment of international balances and lessening the excessive and needless risks 
which have now become attendant on home and foreign trade. 


It is added very appropriately that 


it is well that those who hold the views advocated by the association should more 
distinctly declare themselves, and, whether they fail or succeed in obtaining assent to 
those views, nothing but good can result from their being more clearly enunciated. 


In this sentiment at least I can most fully concur. Let us have done 
with vague generalities, and call to mind the memorable aphorism of 
Mr. Lowell, that it jerks one terribly to kick at nothing. 

One would suppose that we were about to undergo some unheard- 
of plunder, some cruel and unjust humiliation; one would suppose 
that we were about to be stripped of our property by the violence and 
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wickedness of some unjust and overbearing rival ; certainly one would 
suppose that the possession of a certain quantity of gold had been 
secured to us by some solemn contract which lawless violence was 
about to cancel and overthrow, and that the Germans were guilty of 
an unpardonable crime in seeking to despoil us of our ancient and 
undoubted possessions. But what is the tenure by which we hold our 
possession of gold? Instead of being, as these gentlemen seem to 
suppose, our undoubted right, the possession of gold is of all things 
the most liable to change masters. By what tenure do we hold it? 
Simply by the conviction of its possessors that it is more profitable for 
them to employ and use it in England than elsewhere. This is a 
question which is decided not by any regulation or any compact, but 
by the feelings and wishes of mankind. If a certain quantity of gold 
remains in England, it is because its possessors believe that it can be 
more profitably employed in England than elsewhere. Show them a 
place where gold will command more of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life than here, and gold, which is perfectly cosmopolitan in its ideas, 
will fly at once to that favoured region. It is, if we may use the 
metaphor, a coy beauty, and will fly all the faster from any attempts 
to retain her by force. Ifa certain quantity of gold is found to com- 
mand more of the necessaries, and conveniences, and pleasures of life 
in England, it will remain there, and as soon as it ceases to do so it will 
find for itself a more congenial home elsewhere. Bimetalists seem to 
think that they possess some power of checking or destroying this 
tendency of gold to wander, but the only real security is to be found 
in such a state of prices as will enable gold to command more here 
than elsewhere. So far from retaining gold by these artificial and 
bungling contrivances, they would only make the flight of the metal 
more certain, and its return more difficult. 

The speaker at the meeting to which I have alluded seemed to 
treat the probability of the transfer of a certain quantity of gold 
from England to Germany as an irreparable loss, but nothing can 
be further from the truth. Gold is always to be had by those who 
will pay the price necessary for its possession, and that price is cheap- 
ness. The more of the necessaries and luxuries of life gold can obtain 
the more firmly is it held. One would suppose from the language that 
has been used in the alarmist meetings to which we have referred, that 
if gold was attracted elsewhere there was no hope of its return; but 
nothing can be further from the fact. Once proved to its possessor that 
it is more fruitful in one place than another, old grudges are at once 
forgotten, and it returns to its former home without shame or hesi- 
tation. Everybody knows how gold can be got—that is, by paying the 
best price for it—and it really passes the bounds of patience when we 
hear its possible diminution spoken of as an irretrievable calamity. 

I have hitherto treated of what appeared to me to be on general 
principles the exaggerated apprehensions inspired by a temporary 
failure of gold; it remains to consider the nature of the remedies 
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which are most likely to be proposed for an evil which the des- 
ponding votaries of bimetalism seem to believe to be inevi- 
table. I have already pointed out the real remedy, which is, if I 
may so speak, offering gold better terms—that is, giving in exchange 
for it a better value; in other words, a reduction of prices. It is a 
disagreeable remedy, but perfectly efficient, and of course much easier 
to be practised by a wealthy than by a poor nation. In these matters 
every day brings its changes, and a wonderful self-acting machinery 
cures defects and compensates errors. 

It remains for us to put aside all these considerations, to assume 
our case to be absolutely hopeless, and to examine the remedies 
which may be applied by way of palliatives. In this undertaking 
we may naturally expect to receive every possible assistance from 
the fervid votaries who harangue our men of business, and hire 
our newspapers in the cause of bimetalism. But here we are 
confronted by a serious difficulty, and one which we know not 
how to overcome. Bimetalists are ardent and eloquent in their 
cause, but they scarcely admit of an answer, fora simple reason, 
that they have hitherto abstained from telling us what bimetalism 
is. We are summoned in the name of our bleeding country to 
do something to save her from an impending calamity; but when 
we ask how this is to be effected, we are paid by a barbarous word, 
which no one apparently has the heart to define. Like Joseph, we 
have first to discover the riddle and then the interpretation thereof. 
Perhaps this little difficulty may be removed by some revelation from 
the higher powers before this essay sees the light, but it is somewhat 
strange, when a new and most important step is recommended, to find 
ourselves obliged to guess at that to which we are called upon to agree. 
I am even exacting enough to think that we ought not only to be told 
what is the plan, but also the reasons which have led to the adoption of 
whatever form it may assume. Not being among the initiated, how- 
ever, I must even be content to draw such inferences as I may from 
the single word bimetalism, and to state objections which possibly a 
further explanation, if ever it shall arrive, will show to be unfounded. 

Having delivered myself of this protest, I will proceed to answer 
as well as I can what I suppose will turn out to be the proposals of 
bimetalism. I presume it is intended that, instead of basing our cur- 
rency upon gold of full value and upon silver which is made much less 
valuable by means of the alloy than the metal it personates, we are 
for the future to have two standards; and this, as it appears to me, can 
only be done in one of two ways. We can arbitrarily select a certain 
value of silver—say, for instance, fifteen and a half times the weight of a 
single ounce of gold—and declare the two metals bearing such relation 
to each other as above stated to be to all intents and purposes of pre- 
cisely the same value; or I can suppose that we may make two cur- 
rencies, one of silver, the other of gold, to divide the patron- 
age of the country between them, both being made legal tender, 
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and no attempt being made to establish any fixed relation between 
them, an attempt which if made must necessarily fail. There 
may be some other method of satisfying the conditions of the 
bimetalists’ problem, but I at least am perfectly unable to conceive 
what it may be, and must content myself with deploring the un- 
happy fate of the other metals, which, without any fault of their own, 
are excluded from their right to take a part in the metallic con- 
gress of which they also are members. In the total absence of 
any information on the subject, I should have thought that if safety 
is to be found in numbers, and if two metals are better than one, 
three must be better than two and four better than three. 

Being left, however, totally without any information on this 
subject, I will venture to ask one or two questions which seem 
never to engage the attention of bimetalists ; and first I should like 
to propound the question, With what object was money, which is a 
pure and absolute creation of man, invented? It was not certainly for 
the purpose of creating value, for value exists independently of any 
fiat or ordinance of man. As soon as a man appropriates any object 
of desire to himself, the notion of value is firmly established in his mind. 
The animal that he has tamed, the field that he has cultivated, the game 
that he has caught, all give him a notion of property, which he is 
ready to defend for himself and to respect in others. All these things 
are far anterior to the idea of money. Bimetalists argue as if money 
and wealth were identical, whereas nothing is more certain than that 
the existence of these two phenomena is separated by an indefinable 
period. What, then, is the want which money was invented to 
supply, and which has become so ingrained in our minds that our 
bimetalists seem quite unable to see any distinction between money 
and wealth ? I will answer this question in the language of an author 
who seems to have had a far clearer idea of the real function and duty 
of money than the bimetalists, who apparently see no distinction 
between money and other kinds of wealth. The writer I allude to 
is Aristotle. It is curious to observe how much more clearly the 
ancient philosopher appreciated the real function and duty of 
money than the modern bimetalist. 

Intercourse (he says) takes place between people having different objects of 
desire. In order that they may be exchanged with each other it is necessary that 
they should be compared, for which purpose money came forward, and is as it were 
a medium, for it measures everything, both the excess and defect ; as, for instance, 
how many pairs of shoes will be equal to a house or to food, for if this is not done 
there will be no exchange or intercourse. All things, therefore, must be measured; 
but it is, in truth, want which holds all things together: for if persons wanted 
nothing from each other, or not equally, there would be no exchange. Money, 
then, has been made by agreement as it were a substitute for demand, and is so 
called because it exists not by nature, but by law, andit is in our power to change, 
it and make it useless for the purpose. If it was not possible to exchange 
there would be no commerce. If a man requires nothing at the present time, 
money is as it were a surety to him for a future exchange that it shall be made 
when he wants it, But money itself is not always of the same value, but yet it 
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has more tendency to remain fixed ; wherefore everything ought to be appraised, 
for so there will be exchange. Money, like a measure, makes things equal; for 
if there were no exchange there would be no intercourse, nor any exchange if 
there were no equality, nor any equality if there was no common measure. In 
truth, it is impossible that things differing so much should be commensurate, but 
for practical use it is sufficiently possible. Money makesall things commensurable, 
for all things are measured by money. 


It is extremely interesting to see how clearly Aristotle appre- 
hended the great truth that the original and principal use of money is 
not the hoarding of treasure, but the providing a means of exchange, 
and that the fact that money possesses generally a certain value of 
its own is not part of its nature. The original use of money was 
to determine prices; that it possesses itself value of its own is 
a mere incident. All that is required in order to enable us to 
determine the value of an article is a common measure with which 
we may compare it; that measure must of course be limited in some 
way or other, and it is only as a means of effecting that limitation 
that value is introduced into the question. 

The value of a commodity limits its quantity. Anything which 
can be obtained in a limited quantity, with a certain ascertainable 
amount of labour, and which is divisible, will serve the purposes of 
money. Furs have been employed in some countries as money, cattle 
in others—as in the Iliad, in the estimation of the respective values 
of the shields of Diomedes and Glaucus, the one being worth nine 
oxen, the other a hundred oxen—bricks of tea in Tartary, cowries in 
Africa, rock salt in Abyssinia. Other African tribes calculate in 
nacutes, a money of the mind which has no substance correspond- 
ing to it, but the value contained in which has been sufficiently 
ingrained in their minds to answer the purposes of a measure of 
value. Bullion is chosen because it complies with these two 
conditions, difficulty of acquisition and divisibility, better than 
any known substance. Is it not strange that we should turn this 
servant into our master, and elevate that which is a mere medium 
for avoiding the inconveniences of barter into an indispensable 
necessary of life, hardly secondary to food and clothing? If by some 
convulsion of nature the precious metals gold and silver were utterly 
destroyed, the world would be impoverished by the loss of a com- 
modity on the discovery and manufacture of which much labour 
and time had been expended, but the only result would be that 
we should have recourse to some other contrivance. The main busi- 
ness of life would go on as before, and the only difference would 
probably be that we should be obliged to have recourse to a paper 
currency, based on whatever might be found, after careful considera- 
tion, to be the most convenient or least inconvenient standard of 
value. The question would be, as it is now, a question of remedying 
the inconveniences of barter by providing some means of fixing prices. 
That would be all. 
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We are now in a position to examine with some confidence the 
claim of bimetalism to be regarded as a great and lasting improve- 
ment in our financial arrangements. The first question which it 
occurs to me to ask is, why we should limit ourselves to bimetalism. 
The advantages of monometalism can easily be stated, and are 
undeniable. Those advantages are, that by this means alone can we 
effect that which we have conclusively shown to be the object for 
which the contrivance of money was devised, the obviating the 
inconveniences of barter by creating a common measure of value, 
and thus regulating prices. Now it is perfectly obvious that this 
advantage, to obtain which in the first instance money was invented, 
so far from being promoted, will be destroyed by the introduction of 
bimetalism. Whenever you introduce two standards of different 
values, and make them both legal tender, you at once destroy the 
very object for which money was introduced. Whether you have two 
independent currencies, one of gold, the other of silver, and make 
each of them a legal tender, or declare that a certain portion of one 
shall always be equal to a certain portion of the other, the failure, as 
far as regards the establishment of a common measure, to obtain 
which money was originally invented, will be the same. You will 
have two prices. After the bargain has been concluded will come 
a second bargain, the nature of which may be expressed in the words, 
How will you have it? The value of money depends entirely on 
the cost of producing it. If, then, a second metal of equal value be 
introduced, nothing is gained, and the process is simply futile—con- 
fusion for confusion’s sake. The only advantage which can be got 
out of the second metal is by a cheat—that is, by mixing an inferior 
with a superior article and palming them off on the customer as of 
equal worth, a practice well known to dishonest pedlars, but, I ven- 
ture to submit, scarcely fit to be adopted into the finance of an 
honest nation. The essence of bimetalism is not plurality, but in- 
equality. Plurality is only the means to the end. Its whole end and 
object is to induce people to treat as equal that which has been pur- 
posely made unequal, and thus to deprive mankind of that power of 
measuring values which money was invented to bestow. 

It must never be forgotten that however the currency of a country 
may be appreciated, it will always be able to perform what has been 
shown above to be its leading function, the regulation of prices. 
However much the volume of the currency may be diminished, the 
quality for which money was first invented, and which is its peculiar 
function, will remain unaltered. Ratios remain the same, whether 
they are counted in tens or in thousands. The proper definition of 
bimetalism would be a fraudulent contrivance by which the purpose 
for which money was invented is entirely set aside in order to enable 
a State to palm off an inferior metal as of equal value with a supe- 
rior one. To such a device we are not, and I am happy to think, 
when it is once understood, are not likely to be, reduced. 
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It is thus perfectly clear that a double standard is not merely an 
inconvenience, but absolutely destroys the purpose for which money was 
invented, and, instead of performing the astounding feat of giving us 
two standards, leaves us instead nothing but a quarrel, which there are 
no legitimate means of deciding, and which may very probably end in 
adopting a third standard, by splitting the difference between the two. 
What makes the matter more absurd is that this bungling and un- 
scientific contrivance is adopted to obtain an end which can be, and every 
day is, obtained by the simplest means. The advocates of bimetalism 
seem to treat the establishment of a gold currency in Germany as 
a great and irreparable calamity, as a sort of robbery of the treasure 
of England. But let them take comfort. The only condition on 
which Germany or any other country can hold any portion of gold is 
that that portion will command in that country as great a share of 
commodities as in any other. Instead of being an irretrievable loss, 
the absence of gold is of all things the most certain to correct itself. 
Every pound that is taken away increases the purchasing power of 
the gold that is left. The currency is a self-acting machine, which, 
like a balance, is always tending to an equilibrium. No doubt we 
must expect to see many and serious changes in the distribution of 
the precious metals. Old States are continually becoming more 
populous, and new States are continually springing into existence. 
These in the nature of things must demand a share of the universal 
medium of exchange, and the appreciation of gold can only be met 
by increased fertility in the mines. Should the mines not answer to 
the call, the result must be a gradual appreciation of the precious 
metals, such as existed in the Middle Ages. This it may not be in 
our power to prevent, but we may be quite certain that this distri- 
bution will take place in exact accordance with the rule which makes 
gold flow to those countries where it commands the highest price. 
The absolute value of gold may, and probably will, be appreciated, 
but its relative value will obey a single, an inevitable law. The 
history of gold has been a history of fluctuation, and will doubtless 
continue to be so. The fluctuations must be attended with loss to 
some and gain to others; and it is the business of the financier to see 
and provide against these inevitable vicissitudes. The bimetalist 
seems to conceive that we should be at present in a stable condition 
were it not for the wickedness of Germany. There can be no greater 
mistake ; of all commodities money is the most easily attracted and 
repelled. We live in a boundless realm of unending change; and 
the gold which the bimetalist fancies he can enchain by his 
clumsy contrivance slips away from him in the very moment of his 
acquisition. He will fill the vessel of the Danaids only to see it empty 
by a powerjwhich he does not appreciate and cannot control. 


SHERBROOKE 
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A NEW THEORY OF THE SUN. 


Tue CONSERVATION OF SoLarn ENERGY. 


A PAPER was recently read by me before the Royal Society, under the 
above title, which may be termed a first attempt to open for the sun 
a creditor and debtor account, inasmuch as he has hitherto been 
regarded only as the great almoner, pouring forth incessantly 
his boundless wealth of heat, without receiving any of it back. 
Such a proposal touches the root of solar physics, and cannot 
therefore be expected to pass without challenge—to meet which I 
gladly embrace the opportunity, now offered to me through the 
courtesy of the Editor of this Review, of enlarging somewhat upon 
the first concise statement of my views regarding this question. 

Man has from the very earliest ages looked up with a feeling of awe 
and wonderment to our great luminary, to whom we owe not only 
the light of day, but the genial warmth by which we live, by which 
our hills are clad with verdure, our rivers flow, and without which our 
life-sustaining food, both vegetable and animal, could not be produced. 

When for our comfort and our use we resort to a fire either of wood 
or coal, we know now by the light of modern science that we are 
utilising only solar rays that have been stored up by the aid of the 
process of vegetation in our forests or in the forests of former 
geological ages, when our coal-fields were the scenes of rank tropical 
growth. ‘The potency of the solar ray in this respect was recognised 
—even before science had discovered its true significance— by clear- 
sighted men such as the late George Stephenson, who, when asked 
what in his opinion was the ultimate cause of the motion of his loco- 
motive engine, said that he thought it went by ‘the bottled-up rays 
of the sun.’ 

With the exception of our coal-fields and a few elementary 
combustible substances such as sulphur and what are called the 
precious metals, which we find sparsely scattered about, our earth 
consists essentially of combined matter. Thus our rivers, lakes and 
oceans are filled with oxidised hydrogen, the result of a most 
powerful combustion ; and the crust of our earth is found to consist 
either of quartz (a combination of the metal silicon with oxygen) 
or limestone (oxidised calcium combined with oxidised carbon), or of 
other metals, such as magnesium, aluminium, or iron, oxidised and 
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combined in a similar manner. Excepting, therefore, the few sub- 
stances before enumerated, we may look upon our earth, near its 
surface at any rate, as a huge ball of cinder, which, if left to itself, 
would soon become intensely cold, and devoid of life or animation 
of any kind. 

It is true that a goodly store of heat still exists in the interior of 
our earth, which according to some geologists is in a state of fusion, 
and must certainly be in a highly heated condition ; but this internal 
heat would be of no avail, owing to the slow rate of conduction, by 
which alone, excepting volcanic action, it could be brought to us 
living upon its surface. 

An estimate of the amount of heat poured down annually upon 
the surface of our earth may be formed from the fact that it exceeds 
a million times the heat producible by all the coal raised, which may 
be taken at 280,000,000 tons a year. 

If then we depend upon solar radiation for our very existence 
from day to day, it cannot be said that we are only remotely inte- 
rested in solar physics, and the question whether and how solar energy, 
comprising the rays of heat, of light, and the actinic rays, is likely 
to be maintained, is one in which we have at least as great a rever- 
sionary interest as we have in landed estate or other property. 

If the amount of heat, or, more correctly speaking, of energy, 
supplied annually to our earth is great as compared with terrestrial 
quantities, that scattered abroad in all directions by the sun strikes 
us as something almost beyond conception. 

The amount of heat radiated from the sun has been approximately 
computed by the aid of the pyrheliometer of Pouillet, and by the 
actinometers of Herschel, at 18,000,000 heat units from every square 
foot of its surface per hour; or, expressed popularly, if coal were 
consumed on the surface of the sun in the most perfect manner, 
our total annual production of 280,000,000 tons, being the estimated 
produce of all the coal-mines of the earth, would suffice to keep up 
solar radiation for only one forty-millionth part of a second; or, if 
the earth was a mass of coal, and could be supplied by contract to 
the solar furnace-men, this supply would last them just thirty-six 
hours. 

If the sun were surrounded by a solid sphere of a radius equal to 
the mean distance of the sun from the earth (95,000,000 of miles), 
the whole of this prodigious amount of heat would be intercepted ; 
but considering that the earth’s apparent diameter as seen from the 
sun is only seventeen seconds, the earth can intercept only the 
2250-millionth part. Assuming that the other planetary bodies 
swell the amount of intercepted heat to ten times this amount, there 
remains the important fact that 324929999° of the solar energy is 
radiated into space, and apparently lost to the solar system, and only 
zy utilised or intercepted. 
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Notwithstanding this enormous loss of heat, solar temperature has 
not diminished sensibly for centuries, if we neglect the periodic 
changes, apparently connected with the appearance of sun-spots, that 
have been observed by Lockyer and others, and the question forces 
itself upon us how this great loss can be sustained without producing 
an observable diminution of solar temperature even within a human 
lifetime. 

Amongst the ingenious hypotheses intended to account for a con- 
tinuance of solar heat is that of shrinkage or gradual reduction of the 
sun’s volume suggested by Helmholtz. It may, however, be argued 
against this theory that the heat so produced would be liberated 
throughout its mass, and would have to be brought to the surface by 
conduction, aided perhaps by convection ; but we know of no material 
of sufficient conductivity to transmit anything approaching the 
amount of heat lost by radiation. 

Chemical action between the constituent parts of the sun has also 
been suggested; but here again we are met by the difficulty that the 
products of such combination would ere this have accumulated on the 
surface, and would have formed a barrier against further action. 

These difficulties led Sir William Thomson to the suggestion that 
the cause of maintenance of solar temperature might be found in the 
circumstance of meteorites, not falling upon the sun from great 
distances in space, as had been suggested by Mayer and Waterton, but 
circulating with an acquired velocity within the planetary distances 
of the sun, and he shows that each pound of matter so imported 
would represent a large number of heat units without disturbing 
the planetary equilibrium. But in considering more fully the 
enormous amount of planetary matter that would be required for the 
maintenance of the solar temperature, Sir William Thomson soon 
abandoned this hypothesis for that of simple transfer of heat from 
the interior of a fluid sun to the surface by means of convection 
currents, which latter hypothesis is at the present time supported 
by Professor Stokes and other leading physicists. 

This theory has certainly the advantage of accounting? for the 
greatest possible store of heat within the solar mass, because it 
supposes the latter to consist in the main of a fluid heated to such a 
temperature that if it were relieved at any point of the confining 
pressure, it would flash into gas of a vastly inferior, but still of an 
elevated, temperature. It is supposed that such fluid material, or 
materia] in the ‘critical’ condition, as Professor Thomas Andrews of 
Belfast has named it,'is continually transferred to the surface by means 
of convection currents, that is to say, by currents forming naturally 
when a fluid substance is cooled at its upper surface, and sinks down 
after cooling to make room for ascending material at the com- 
paratively higher temperature. It is owing to such convection 
currents that the temperature of a room is, generally speaking, 
higher towards the ceiling than towards the floor, and {that upon 
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plunging a thermometer into a tank of heated water the surface 
temperature is found slightly superior to that near the bottom. 

These convection currents owe their existence to a preponderance 
of the cooled descending over the ascending current ; but this difference 
being slight, and the ascending and descending currents intermixing 
freely, they are, generally speaking, of a sluggish character; hence 
in all heating apparatus it is fount essential to resort either to 
artificial propulsion, or to separating walls between the ascending 
and the descending currents, in order to give effect to the convective 
transfer of heat. 

In the case of a fluid sun another difficulty presents itself 
through the circumstance that the vast liquid interior is enveloped 
in a gaseous atmosphere, which, although perhaps some thousands of 
miles in depth, represents a relatively very small store of heat. 
Convection currents may be supposed active in both the gaseous 
atmosphere and in the fluid ocean below, but the surface of this 
fluid must necessarily constitute a barrier between the two convective 
systems, nor could the convective action of the gaseous atmosphere, 
that is to say, the simple up and down currents caused by surface 
refrigeration, be such as to disturb the liquid surface below to any 
great extent, because each descending current would have had plenty 
of time to get intermixed with its neighbouring ascending current, 
and would, therefore, have reached its least intensity on arriving on 
the liquid surface. 

As regards the liquid, its most favourable condition for heating 
purposes would be at the critical point, or that at which the slightest 
diminution of superincumbent pressure would make it flash off into 
gas; but considering that, by means of conduction and convection, 
the liquid matter must have assumed in the course of ages a prac- 
tically uniform temperature to a very considerable depth, it follows 
that the liquid below the surface, with fluid pressure in addition to 
that of the superimposed gaseous atmosphere, must be ordinary fluid, 
the critical condition being essentially confined only to the surface. 

Conditions analogous to those here contemplated are met with in 
a high-pressure steam boiler, with its heated water and dense vapour 
atmosphere. Suppose the fire below such a boiler be withdrawn, and 
its roof be exposed to active radiation into space, what should we 
observe through a strong pane of glass inserted in the side of the 
boiler near the liquid surface, lit up by an incandescent electric 
lamp within? The loss of heat by radiation from the boiler would 
give rise to convection currents, and partial condensation of the 
vapour atmosphere; then, if the motion of the water was made visible 
by means of colouring matter, we should observe convection currents 
in the fluid mass separate and distinct from those in the gaseous mass ; 
but these convection currents would cause no visible disturbance of the 
liquid surface, which would present itself to the eye with the smooth- 
ness of a mirror. It is only in the event of the steam pressure being 
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suddenly relieved at any point on the surface that a portion of the 
water would flash into steam, causing a violent upheaval of the liquid. 

The dark spots on the sun appear to indicate commotion of this 
description, but these are evidently not the result of mere convection 
currents; if they were, they would occur indiscriminately over the 
entire surface of the sun, whereas telescopic observation has revealed 
the fact that they do occur almost exclusively in two belts, between 
the equator and the polar surfaces on either side. Their occurrence 
could be satisfactorily explained if we could suppose the existence of 
strong lateral currents flowing from the polar surfaces towards the 
equator, which lateral currents in the solar atmosphere would cause 
cyclones or vortex action with a lower and denser atmosphere con- 
sisting probably of metallic vapours; this vortex action extending 
downward would relieve the fluid ocean locally from pressure, and give 
rise to explosive outbursts of enormous magnitude, projecting the lower 
atmosphere high above the photosphere, with a velocity measured, 
according to Lockyer, by a thousand miles a second. It will be seen 
from what follows how, according to my views, such vortex action in 
those intermediate regions of the sun would necessarily be produced. 

But supposing that, notwithstanding the difficulties just pointed 
out, convection currents sufficed to effect a transfer of interna! heat 
to the surface with sufficient rapidity to account for the enormous 
surface-loss by radiation, we should only have the poor satisfaction 
of knowing that the available store would last longer than might 
have been expected, whereas a complete solution of the problem would 
be furnished by a theory, according to which the radiant energy which 
is now supposed to be dissipated into space and irrecoverably lost to 
our solar system, could be arrested and brought back in another form 
to the sun himself, there to continue the work of solar radiation. 

Some six years ago the thought occurred to me that such a solution 
of the solar problem might not lie beyond the bounds of possibility, 
and although I cannot claim intimate acquaintance with the intrica- 
cies of solar physics, I have watched its progress, and have engaged 
also in some physical experiments bearing upon the question, all of 
which have served to strengthen my confidence and to ripen in me the 
determination to submit my views, not without some misgiving, to 
the touchstone of scientific criticism. 

For the purposes of my theory, stellar space is supposed to be 
filled with highly rarefied gaseous bodies, including hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon, and their compounds, besides solid materials in the 
form of dust. Each planetary body would in that case attract to 
itself an atmosphere depending for density upon its relative at- 
tractive importance, and it would not seem unreasonable to suppose 
that the heavier and less diffusible gases would form the staple of 
these local atmospheres; that, in fact, they would consist mostly of 
nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic acid, whilst hydrogen and its com- 
pounds would predominate in space. 
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In support of this view it may be urged, that in following out the 
molecular theory of gases as laid down by Clausius, Clerk Maxwell, 
and Thomson, it would be difficult to assign a limit to a gaseous 
atmosphere in space ; and, further, that some writers—among whom I 
will here mention only Grove, Humboldt, Zoellner and Mattieu Wil- 
liams—have boldly asserted the existence of a space filled with matter. 
But Newton himself, as Dr. Sterry Hunt tells us in an interesting 
paper which has only just reached me, has expressed views in favour 
of such an assumption. i 

The history of Newton’s paper is remarkable and very suggestive. i 
It was read before the Royal Society on the 9th and 16th of December, ; 
1675, and remained unpublished until 1757, when it was printed by 
Birch, the then secretary, in the third volume of his History of the 
Royal Society, but received no attention; in 1846 it was published 
in the Philosophical Magazine at the suggestion of Harcourt, but 
was again disregarded ; and now, once more, only a few months since, 
a philosopher on the other side of the Atlantic brings back to the 
birthplace of Newton his forgotten and almost despised work of 200 
years ago. 

Quoting from Dr. Sterry Hunt’s paper :— 
























Newton in his Hypothesis imagines ‘an ethereal medium much of the same 
constitution with air, but far rarer, subtler, and more elastic.’ ‘ But it is not to 
be supposed that this medium is one uniform matter, but composed partly of the 
main phlegmatic body of ether, partly of other various ethereal spirits, much after 
the manner that air is compounded of the phlegmatic body of air intermixed with 
various vapours and exhalations.’ Newton further suggests in his Hypothesis that 
this complex spirit or ether, which, by its elasticity, is extended throughout all 
space, is in continual movement and interchange. ‘For Nature is a perpetual 
circulatory worker, generating fluids out of solids, and solids out of fluids; fixed 
things out of volatile, and volatile out of fixed; subtile out of gross, and gross out 
of subtile; some things to ascend and make the upper terrestrial juices, rivers, and 
the atmosphere, and by consequence others to descend for a requital to the former. 
And as the earth, so perhaps may the sun imbibe this spirit copiously, to conserve 
his shining, and keep the planets from receding farther from him; and they that 
will may also suppose that this spirit affords or carries with it thither the solary 
fuel and material principle of life, and that the vast ethereal spaces between us and 
the stars are for a sufficient repository for this food of the sun and planets.’ ‘Thus, 
perhaps, may all things be originated from ether.’ 





















If at the time of Newton chemistry had been understood as it now 
is, and if moreover he had been armed with that most wonderful of all 
modern scientific instruments, the spectroscope, the direct outcome of 
his own prismatic analysis, there appears to be no doubt that the author 
of the laws of gravitation would have so developed his thoughts upon 
solar fuel, that they would have taken the form rather of a scientific 
discovery than of a mere speculation. 

Our proof that interstellar space is filled with attenuated matter 
does not rest however solely upon the uncertain ground of speculation. 
We receive occasionally upon our earth celestial visitors termed 
meteorites; these are known to travel in loose masses round the sun 
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in orbits intersecting at certain points that of our earth. When 
in their transit they pass through the denser portion of our atmo- 
sphere they become incandescent, and are popularly known as fall- 
ing stars. In some cases they are really deserving of that name, 
because they strike down upon our earth, from the surface of which 
they have been picked up and subjected to searching examination 
whilst still warm after their exertion. Dr. Flight has only very 
recently communicated to the Royal Society an analysis of the 
occluded gases of one of these meteorites as follows :— 


CO, (Carbonic acidy . : ‘ ‘ . O12 
CO (Carbonic oxide) . ' ‘ ; . 31°88 
H (Hydrogen) . , , ‘ : . 45°79 
CH, (Marsh gas) . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 455 
N_ (Nitrogen) ; ‘ a : ‘ -, 16 


100-00 


It appears surprising that there was no aqueous vapour, consider- 
ing there was much hydrogen and oxygen in combination with carbon ; 
but perhaps the vapour escaped observation, or was expelled to a 
greater extent than the other gases by external heat when the 
meteorite passed through our atmosphere. Opinions concur that the 
gases found occluded in meteorites cannot be supposed to have 
entered into their composition during the very short period of tra- 
versing our denser atmosphere ; but if any doubt should exist on this 
head, it ought to be set at rest by the fact that the gas principally 
occluded is hydrogen, which is not contained in our atmosphere in 
any appreciable quantity. 

Further proof of the fact that stellar space is filled with gaseous 
matter is furnished by spectrum analysis, and it appears from recent 
investigation, by Dr. Huggins and others, that the nucleus of a comet 
contains very much the same gases found occluded in meteorites, 
including ‘ carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and probably oxygen,’ whilst, 
according to the views set forth by Dewar and Liveing, it also con- 
tains nitrogenous compounds such as cyanogen. 

Adversely to the assumption that interplanetary space is filled 
with gases, it is urged that the presence of ordinary matter would 
cause sensible retardation of planetary motion, such as must have 
made itself felt before this; but, assuming that the matter filling 
space is an almost perfect fluid not limited by border surfaces, it can 
be shown on purely mechanical grounds that the retardation by fric- 
tion through such an attenuated medium would be very slight indeed, 
even at planetary velocities. 

But it may be contended that, if the views here advocated regard- 
ing the distribution of gases were true, the sun should draw to himself 
the bulk of the least diffusible, and therefore the heaviest gases, such as 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, oxygen and nitrogen, whereas spectrum 
analysis has proved, on the contrary, a great prevalence of hydrogen. 
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In explanation of this seeming anomaly, it can be shown, in the 
first place, that the temperature of the sun is so high, that such com- 
pound gases as carbonic acid and carbonic oxide could not exist 
within him, their point of dissociation being very much below the 
solar temperature. It has been contended, indeed, by Mr. Lockyer, 
that none of the metalloids have any existence at these temperatures, 
although as regards oxygen Dr. Draper asserts its existence in the 
solar photosphere. There must be regions, however, outside that 
thermal limit, where their existence would not be jeopardised by 
heat ; and here great accumulation of the comparatively heavy gases 
that constitute our atmosphere would probably take place, were it not 
for a certain counterbalancing action. 

I here approach a point of primary importance in my argument, 
upon the proof of which my further conclusions must depend. 

The sun completes one revolution on its axis in twenty-five days, 
and its diameter being taken at 882,000 miles, it follows that the 
tangential velocity amounts to 1:25 miles per second, or to what the 
tangential velocity of our earth would be if it occupied five hours 
instead of twenty-four in accomplishing one revolution. This high 
rotative velocity of the sun must cause an equatorial rise of the solar 
atmosphere, to which Mairan, in 1731, attributed the appearance of 
zodiacal light. La Place rejected this explanation on the ground 
that zodiacal light extended to a distance from the sun exceeding 
our own, whereas the equatorial rise of the solar atmosphere due to 
its rotation could not exceed nine-twentieths of the distance of 
Mercury. But it must be remembered that La Place based his cal- 
culation upon the generally accepted hypothesis of an empty stellar 
space (occupied only by an imaginary ether), and it can be shown 
that the result of solar rotation would be widely different, if sup- 
posed to take place within a medium of unbounded extension. In 
this case pressures would be balanced all round, and the sun would 
act mechanically upon the floating matter surrounding him in the 
manner of a fan, drawing it towards himself upon the polar surfaces, 
and projecting it outwards in a continuous disk-like stream from the 
equatorial surfaces. 

By this fan action, hydrogen, hydrocarbons, and oxygen are sup- 
posed to be drawn in enormous quantities toward the polar surfaces 
of the sun; during their gradual approach they pass from their 
condition of extreme attenuation and intense cold to that of com- 
pression, accompanied with increase of temperature, until, on ap- 
proaching the photosphere, they burst into flame, giving rise to a great 
development of heat, and a temperature commensurate with their 
point of dissociation at the solar density. The result of their com- 
bustion will be aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, and these pro- 
ducts of combustion, in yielding to the influence of centrifugal force, 
will flow towards the solar equator, and be thence projected into 


space, 
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In view of the importance of this centrifugal action for the pur- 
pose of my theory, the following simple mathematical statement of 
the problem may not be thought out of place. Let us consider the 
condition of two equal gaseous masses, at equal distances from the 
solar centre, the one in the direction of the equator, the other in 
that of either of the poles. These two masses would be equally 
attracted towards the sun, and balance one another as regards the 
force of gravitation, but the former would be subject to another force, 
that of centrifugal action, which, however small in amount as com- 
pared with the enormous attraction of the sun, would destroy the 
balance, and determine a motion towards the sun as regards the mass 
opposite the polar surface, and into space as regards the equatorial 
mass. The same action would take effect upon the masses filling 
their places, and the result must be a continuous current depending 
for its velocity upon the rate of solar rotation. The equatorial 
current so produced, owing to its mighty proportions, would flow 
outward into space, to a practically unlimited distance. 

The next question for consideration is: What would become of 
these products of combustion when thus returned into space? 
Apparently they would gradually change the condition of stellar 
material, rendering it more and more neutral; but I venture to 
suggest the possibility, nay, the probability, that solar radiation 
will, under these conditions, step in to bring back the combined 
materials to a state of separation by dissociation carried into 
effect at the expense of that solar energy which is now supposed to 
be irrevocably lost or dissipated into space as the phrase goes. 

According to the law of dissociation as developed by Bunsen and 
Sainte-Claire Deville, the point of decomposition of different com- 
pounds depends upon the temperature on the one hand, and upon 
the pressure on the other. According to Sainte-Claire Deville, the 
dissociation tension of aqueous vapour at atmospheric pressure and 
at 2800° C. is 0°5, that is to say one half of the vapour would exist as 
such, the remaining half being found as a mechanical mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen; but with the pressure, the temperature of dis- 
sociation rises and falls, as the temperature of saturated steam rises 
and falls with its pressure. It is therefore conceivable that the solar 
photosphere may be raised by combustion to a temperature exceeding 
2800° C., whereas dissociation may be effected in space at a lower 
temperature. This temperature of 2800° would be quite sufficient to 
account for the character and amount of solar radiation, if it is only 
borne in mind that the luminous atmosphere may be a thousand 
miles in depth, and that the flame of hydrogen and hydrocarbons, 
in the uppermost layers of this zone, is transparent to the radiant 
energy produced in the layers below, thus making the total radia- 
tion rather the sum of matter in combustion than the effect of a 
very intensely heated surface. 

Sainte-Claire Deville’s investigations had reference only to heats 
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measured by means of pyrometers, but do not extend to the effects 
of radiant heat. Dr. Tyndall has shown by his important researches 
that vapour of water and other gaseous compounds intercept radiant 
heat in a most remarkable degree, and there is other evidence to 
show that radiant energy from a source of high intensity possesses a 
dissociating power far surpassing the measurable temperature to 
which the compound substance under its influence is raised. Thus 
carbonic acid and water are dissociated in the leaf-cells of plants 
under the influence of the direct solar ray at ordinary summer tem- 
perature, and experiments in which I have been engaged for nearly 
three years ' go to prove that this dissociating action is obtained also 
under the radiant influence of the electric arc, although it is scarcely 
perceptible if the energy is such as can be produced by an inferior 
source of heat. 

The point of dissociation of aqueous vapour and carbonic acid 
admits, however, of being determined by direct experiment. It 
engaged my attention some years ago, but I have hesitated to publish 
the qualitative results I then obtained, in the hope of attaining to 
quantitative proofs. 

These experiments consisted in the employment of glass tubes 
furnished with platinum electrodes, and filled with aqueous vapour or 
with carbonic acid in the usual manner, the latter being furnished with 
caustic soda to regulate the vapour pressure by heating. Upon 
immersing one end of the tube charged with aqueous vapour in a 
refrigerating mixture of ice and chloride of calcium, its temperature 
at that end was reduced to —32° C., corresponding to a vapour 
pressure, according to Regnault, of -,,th of an atmosphere. When 
so cooled no slow electric discharge took place on connecting the two 
electrodes with a small induction coil. I then exposed the end of 
the tube projecting out of the freezing mixture, backed by white 
paper, to solar radiation (on a clear summer’s day) for several hours, 
when upon again connecting up to the inductorium, a discharge, 
apparently that of a hydrogen vacuum, was obtained. This experi- 
ment being repeated furnished unmistakable evidence, I thought, 
that aqueous vapour had been dissociated by exposure to solar radiation. 
The carbonic acid tubes gave, however, less unmistakable effects. Not 
satisfied with these qualitative results, 1 made arrangements to collect 
the permanent gases so produced by means of a Sprengel pump, but 
was prevented by lack of time from pursuing the inquiry, which I 
propose, however, to resume shortly, being of opinion that, indepen- 
dently of my present speculation, the experiments may prove useful 
in extending our knowledge regarding the laws of dissociation. 

It should be here observed that, according to Professor Stokes, 
the ultra violet rays are in large measure absorbed in passing through 

1 See Proceedings, Royal Society, vol. xxx., March 1, 1880 ; also a paper read before 
Section A of the British Association, September 1, 1881, and ordered to be printed 
in the Report. 
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clear glass, and it follows from this discovery that only a small 
portion of the chemical rays found their way through the tubes to 
accomplish the work of dissociation. This circumstance being 
adverse to the experiment only serves to increase the value of the 
effect observed, whilst it appears to furnish additional proof of the 
fact, first enunciated by Professor Draper, and corroborated by my 
own experiments on plants, that the dissociating power of light is not 
confined to the ultra violet rays, but depends in the process of vegeta- 
tion chiefly upon the yellow and red rays. 

Assuming, for my present purpose, that dissociation of aqueous 
vapour was really effected in the experiment just described, and 
assuming, further, that stellar space is filled with aqueous and other 
vapour of a density not exceeding the =;,th part of our atmo- 
sphere, it seems reasonable to suppose that its dissociation would be 
effected by solar radiation, and that solar energy would thus be 
utilised. The conjoint presence of aqueous vapour, carbonic acid and 
nitrogen would only serve to facilitate their decomposition, in conse- 
quence of the simultaneous formation of hydrocarbons and nitrogenous 
compounds by combination of the nascent hydrogen and the nitrogen 
with carbon in a manner analogous to what occursin vegetation. It is 
not necessary to suppose that all the energy radiated from the sun into 
space should be intercepted, inasmuch as even a partial return of heat 
in the manner described would serve to supplement solar radiation, the 
balance being made up by absolute loss. To this loss of energy would 
have to be added that consumed in sustaining the circulating current, 
which however need not relatively be more than what is known to be 
lost on our earth through the tidal action, and may be supposed to be 
compensated as regards the time of solar rotation by gradual shrinkage. 

By means of the fan-like action resulting from the rotation of the 
sun, the vapours dissociated in space to-day would be drawn towards 
the polar surfaces of the sun to-morrow, be heated by increase in 
density, and would burst into flame at a point where both their density 
and temperature had reached the necessary elevation to induce com- 
bustion, each complete cycle taking, however, years to be accomplished. 
The resulting aqueous vapour, carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide 
would be drawn towards the equatorial regions, and be then again 
projected into space by centrifugal force. 

Space would, according to these views, be filled with gaseous com 
pounds in process of decomposition by solar radiant energy, and the 
existence of these gases would furnish an explanation of the solar 
absorption spectrum, in which the lines of some of the substances may 
be entirely neutralised and lost to observation. As regards the heavy 
metallic vapours revealed in the sun by the spectroscope, it is assumed 
that these form a lower and denser solar atmosphere, not partici- 
pating in the fan-like action which is supposed to effect the light 
outer atmosphere only, in which hydrogen is the principal factor. 

Such a dense metallic atmosphere could not participate in the fan 
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action affecting the lighter photosphere, because this is only feasible 
on the supposition that the density of the inflowing current is, at 
equal distances from the gravitating centre, equal or nearly equal to 
the outflowing current. It is true that the products of combustion 
of hydrogen and hydrocarbons are denser than their constituents, but 
this difference may be balanced by their superior temperature on 
leaving the sun, whereas the metallic vapours would be unbalanced, 
and would therefore obey the laws of gravitation, recalling them to 
the sun. On the surface of contact between the two solar atmospheres, 
intermixture induced by friction must take place, however, giving 
rise to those vortices and explosive effects within the zones of the sun, 
between the equator and the polar surfaces, to which reference has 
already been made in this article ; these may appropriately be called 
the ‘ stormy regions’ of the sun, which were first observed and com- 
mented upon by Sir John Herschel. Some of the denser vapours 
would probably get intermixed, be carried away mechanically by the 
lighter gases, and give rise to that cosmic dust observed to fall 
upon our earth in not inappreciable quantities, and generally assumed 
hitherto to be the débris of broken meteorolites. Excessive in- 
termixture between the heat-producing atmosphere and the metallic 
vapours below appears to be prevented by the existence of an in- 
termediate neutral atmosphere, and called the penumbra. 

As the whole solar system moves through space at a pace esti- 
mated at 150,000,000 of miles annually (being about one-fourth of 
the velocity of the earth in its orbit), it appears possible that the con- 
dition of the gaseous fuel supplying the sun may vary according to 
its state of previous decomposition, in which other heavenly bodies 
may have taken part, and whereby an interesting reflex action be- 
tween our sun and other heavenly bodies would be brought about. 
May it not be owing to such differences in the quality of the fuel 
supplied that the observed variations of the solar heat may arise ? 
and may it not be in consequence of such changes in the thermal 
condition of the photosphere that the extraordinary convulsions 
revealed to us as sun-spots occur? 

The views here advocated could not be thought acceptable unless 
they furnished at any rate a consistent explanation of the still some- 
what mysterious phenomena of the zodiacal light and of comets. 
Regarding the former, we should be able to revert to Mairan’s views, 
the objection by La Place being met by a continuous outward flow 
from the solar equator. Luminosity would be attributable to particles 
of dust emitting light reflected from the sun, or to phosphorescence. 
But there is another cause for luminosity of these particles, which 
may deserve serious consideration. Each particle would be electrified 
by gaseous friction in its acceleration, and its electric tension would 
be vastly increased in its forcible removal, in the same way as the fine 
dust of the desert has been observed by Dr. Werner Siemens to be in 
a state of high electrification on the apex of the Cheops pyramid. 
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Could not the zodiacal light also be attributed to slow electric 
discharge backward from the dust towards the sun? and would not 
the same cause account fora great difference of potential between 
the sun and earth, which latter may be supposed to be washed by the 
solar radial current? May not the presence of the radial solar cur- 
rent also furnish us with an explanation of the fact that hydrogen, 
while abounding apparently in space, is practically absent in our 
atmosphere, where aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, which would 
come to us directly from the sun, take its place? An action analo- 
gous to this, though on a much smaller scale, may be set up also by 
terrestrial rotation, giving rise to an electrical discharge from the out- 
going equatorial stream to the polar regions, where the atmosphere to 
be pierced by the return flood is of least resistance. Thus the pheno- 
menon of the aurora borealis or northern lights would find an easy 
explanation. 

The effect of this continuous outpour of solar materials could not 
be without very important influences as regards the geological con- 
ditions of our earth. Geologists have long acknowledged the difficulty 
of accounting for the amount of carbonic acid that must have been 
in our atmosphere, at one time or another, in order to form with lime 
those enormous beds of dolomite and limestone, of which the crust of 
our earth is in great measure composed. It has been calculated that 
if this-carbonic acid had been at one and the same time in our atmo- 
sphere, it would have caused an elastic pressure fifty times that of our 
present atmosphere ; and if we add the carbonic acid that must have 
been absorbed in vegetation in order to form our coal-beds, we 
should probably have to double that pressure. Animal life, of which 
we find abundant traces in these ‘measures,’ could not have existed 
under such conditions, and we are almost forced to the conclusion 
that the carbonic acid must have been derived from an external 
source. 

It appears to me that the theory here advocated furnishes a 
feasible solution of this geological difficulty. Our earth being 
situated in the outflowing current of the solar products of combus- 
tion, or,.as it were, in the solar chimney, would be fed from day to 
day with its quota of carbonic acid, of which our local atmosphere 
would assimilate as much as would be necessary to maintain in it a 
carbonic acid vapour density balancing that of the solar current ; we 
should thus receive our daily supply of this important constituent 
(with the regularity of fresh rolls for breakfast), which, according to 
an investigation by M. Reiset, communicated to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences by M. Dumas on the 6th of March last, amounts to 
the constant factor of one ten-thousandth part of our atmosphere. 
The aqueous vapour in the air would be similarly maintained as to 
its density, and its influx to, or reflux from, our atmosphere would 
be determined by the surface temperature of our earth. 

It is also important to show how the phenomena of comets could 
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be harmonised with the views here advocated, and I venture to hope 
that these occasional visitors will serve to furnish us with positive 
evidence in my favour. Astronomical physicists tell us that the 
nucleus of a comet consists of an aggregation of stones similar to 
meteorites. Adopting this view, and assuming that the stones 
have absorbed in stellar space gases to the amount of six times their 
volume, taken at atmospheric pressure, what, it may be asked, will 
be the effect of such a divided mass advancing towards the sun at a 
velocity reaching in perihelion the prodigious rate of 366 miles per 
second (as observed in the comet of 1845), being twenty-three times 
our orbital rate of motion? It appears evident that the entry of 
such a mass into a comparatively dense atmosphere must be accom- 
panied by a rise of temperature by frictional resistance, aided by 
attractive condensation. At a certain point the increase of tem- 
perature must cause ignition, and the heat thus produced must 
drive out the occluded gases, which in an atmosphere 3,000 times 
less dense than that of our earth would produce 6 x 3,000= 18,000 
times the volume of the stones themselves. These gases would issue 
forth in all directions, but would remain unobserved except in that 
of motion, in which they would meet the interplanetary atmosphere 
with the compound velocity, and form a zone of intense combustion, 
such as Dr. Huggins has lately observed to surround the one side of 
the nucleus, evidently the side of forward motion. The nucleus 
would thus emit original light, whereas the tail may be supposed to 
consist of stellar dust rendered luminous by reflex action produced 
by the light of the sun and comet combined, as foreshadowed 
already by Tyndall, Tait, and others, starting each from different 
assumptions. 

Although I cannot pretend to an intimate acquaintance with the 
more intricate phenomena of solar physics, I have long had a con- 
viction, derived principally from familiarity with some of the terres- 
trial effects of heat, that the prodigious dissipation of solar heat 
is unnecessary to satisfy accepted principles regarding the conserva-~ 
tion of energy, but that solar heat may be arrested and returned 
over and over again to the sun, in a manner somewhat analogous 
to the action of the heat recuperator in the regenerative engine 
and gas furnace. The fundamental conditions are:— 

1. That aqueous vapour and carbon compounds are present in 
stellar or interplanetary space. 

2. That these gaseous compounds are capable of being dissociated 
by radiant solar energy while in a state of extreme attenuation. 

3. That the vapours so dissociated are drawn towards the sun in 
consequence of solar rotation, are flashed into flame in the photo- 
sphere, and rendered back into space in the condition of products of 
combustion. 

Three weeks have now elapsed since I ventured to submit these 
propositions to the Royal Society for scientific criticism, and it will 
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probably interest my readers to know what has been the nature of 
that criticism and the weight of additional evidence for or against 
my theory. 

Criticism has been pronounced by mathematicians and physi- 
cists, but affecting singularly enough the chemical and not the 
mathematical portion of my argument ; whereas chemists have ex- 
pressed doubts regarding my mathematics while accepting the 
chemistry involved in my reasoning. 

Doubts have been expressed as to the sufficiency of the proof 
that dissociation of attenuated aqueous vapour and carbonic acid is 
really effected by radiant solar energy, and, if so effected, whether the 
amount of heat so supplied to the sun could be at all adequate in 
amount to keep up the known rate of radiation. It was admitted in 
my paper that my own experiments on the dissociation of vapours 
within vacuous tubes amounted to inferential rather than absolute 
proof; but the amount of inferential evidence in favour of my views 
has been very much strengthened since by chemical evidence received 
from various sources; and I will here only refer to one of these. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, has, 
in connection with Professor Herschel of Newcastle, recently presented 
an elaborate paper or series of papers to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh ‘On the Gaseous Spectra in Vacuum Tubes,’ of which he has 
kindly forwarded me a copy. It appears from these memoirs that 
when vacuum tubes, which contain attenuated vapours, have been 
laid aside for a length of time, they turn practically into hydrogen 
tubes. In another very recent paper presented to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, Professor Piazzi Smyth furnishes important additional 
proof of the presence of oxygen in the outer solar atmosphere, and 
gives an explanation why this important element has escaped observa- 
tion by the spectroscope. Additional proof of the existence of oxygen 
in the outer solar atmosphere has been given by Professor Stoney, the 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland, and by Mr. R. Meldola in an interest- 
ing paper communicated by him to the Philosophical Magazine in 
June, 1878. 

As regards the sufficiency of an inflowing stream of dissociated 
vapours to maintain solar energy, the following simple calculation 
may be of service. Let it be assumed that the stream flowing in upon 
the polar surfaces of the sun flashes into flame when it has attained 
the density of our atmosphere, that its velocity at that time is 100 
feet per second (the velocity of astrong terrestrial wind) and that in its 
composition only one-twentieth part is hydrogen and marsh gas in 
equal proportions, the other nineteen-twentieths being made up of 
oxygen, nitrogen, and neutral compounds. It is well known that 
each pound of hydrogen develops in burning about 60,000 heat units, 
and each pound of marsh gas about 24,000; the average of the two 
gases mixed in equal proportion would yield, roughly speaking, 
42,000 units; but, considering that only one-twentieth part of the 
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inflowing current is assumed to consist of such combustible matter, 
the amount of heat developed per pound of inflowing current would 
be only 2,100 heat units. One hundred -cubic feet, weighing 
eight pounds, would enter into combustion every second upon each 
square foot of the polar surface, and would yield 8 x 60 x 60 x 2100= 
60,480,000 heat units per hour. Assuming that one-third of the 
entire solar surface may be regarded as polar heat-receiving sur- 
face, this would give 20,000,000 heat units per square foot of solur 
surface ; whereas according to Herschel’s and Pouillet’s measurements 
only 18,000,000 heat units per square foot of solar surface are 
radiated away. There would thus be no difficulty in accounting for 
the maintenance of solar energy from the supposed source of supply. 
On the other hand I wish to guard myself against the assumption 
that appears to have been made by some critics, that what I have 
advocated would amount to the counterpart of ‘ perpetual motion,’ 
and therefore to an absurdity. The sun cannot of course get back 
any heat radiated by himself which has been turned to a purpose ; 
thus the solar heat spent upon our earth in effecting vegetation must 
be absolutely lost to him. 

My paper presented to the Royal Society was accompanied by a 
diagram of an ideal corona, representing an accumulation of igneous 
matter upon the solar surfaces, surrounded by disturbed regions 
pierced by occasional vortices and outbursts of metallic vapours, and 
culminating in two outward streams projecting from the equatorial 
surfaces into space through many thousands of miles. The only 
supporting evidence in favour of this diagram were certain indica- 
tions that may be found in the instructive volume on the Sun by 
Mr. R. A. Proctor. It was therefore a matter of great satisfaction to 
me to be informed, as I have been by an excellent authority and eye- 
witness, that my imaginary diagram bore a very close resemblance to 
the corona observed in America on the occasion of the total eclipse 
of the sun on the 11th of January 1880. 

Enough has been said, I think, to prove that the theory I have 
ventured to put forward is the result, at any rate, of considerable re- 
flection ; and I may add that, since its first announcement, I have not 
seen reason to reject any of the links of my chain of argument: these 
I have here endeavoured to strengthen only by additional facts and 
explanations. 

If these arguments can be proved to the entire satisfaction 
of those best able to form a judgment, they would serve to justify 
the poet Addison when he says :—- 

The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does the Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty Hand. 
C. Waiuiam Sremens. 
Vou. XI.—No. 62. PP 1 
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SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION 
tm 1871-1881. 


Mr. Peter A. Taytor, M.P. for Leicester, has obtained leave from 
the House of Commons to bring in a Bill for a repeal of the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Vaccination Acts, on the ground of what he 
alleges to be ‘the failure of vaccination to prevent or contend with 
the present Small-pox epidemic.’ 

This most important subject being brought before Parliament 
by a Member who possesses the ‘ear of the House’ in virtue of 
his unquestioned ability and high character for philanthropy, and 
who is also distinguished as a debater, alike for the skill with which 
he makes out his own case and for the boldness of his onslaughts on 
that of his opponents, I have felt moved, by the strong interest which 
I have always taken in the question of the preventibility of Small- 
pox by efficient and universal Vaccination, to enter upon the purely 
scientific study of the phenomena of the present Epidemic ; with the 
view of ascertaining whether these are, or are not, favourable to the 
current belief in the very considerable (though by no means absolute) 
protective power of vaccination. 

I freely confess to a strong prepossession in favour of Vaccination, 
derived from my professional training under one of Jenner’s most 
intelligent disciples.'_ But I have honestly endeavoured to dismiss 
this from my mind as completely as possible; and to prosecute the 
inquiry in the same spirit and temper that I should bring to the 
investigation of the Bathymetrical distribution of animal life in the 
Deep Sea, or of the relation of the Sanitary condition of a town popula- 

1 It happened that my attention was specially directed to the subject at the very 
commencement of my medical apprenticeship, in 1828, by the number of cases which 
then fell under my notice of total and irremediable deprivation of sight by Small-pox 
during the first months of infancy; my master, Mr. J. B. Estlin, of Bristol, having a 
widespread reputation in the West of England and South Wales as an ophthalmic 
surgeon. Strict inquiry being made in évery case as to previous vaccination, the 
reply was invariably negative. During the eight years of my attendance at Mr. 
Estlin’s eye-dispensary, I must have seen at least a hundred such cases (I well re- 
member reckoning the average at more than one a month) ; not one of these occurred 
after vaccination, and in-no case had the small-pox been communicated by inocula- 
tion, which, at the time I speak of, had fallen into general disrepute, being per- 
formed only by a few old-fashioned country practitioners. 
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tion to its liability to Zymotic disease. And although its results 
have surprised even myself, by the cogency with which they seem to 
prove the very reverse of Mr. Taylor’s thesis, yet as the data from 
which they are drawn will be shown to be of the most trustworthy 
character, and as my discussion of them has been conducted according 
to the strictest statistical methods, I venture to hope that my con- 
clusions—until their fallacy shall have been proved—may be con- 
sidered by unprejudiced readers, not as the ‘ case’ of an advocate, but 
as a judicial ‘ summing-up’ of the facts given in evidence. 

The doctrine advanced on the other side being that, as the failure 
of Vaccination has now been completely demonstrated, Small-pox 
is onlyto be met by Sanitation, it may be well to point out that 
while many Zymotic poisons require, for their development within 
the living body, the presence of a morbid ‘ fermentible’ element in 
the blood, the case is different in regard to diseases whose poisons can 
act (like that of the ‘ charbon’ in Pasteur’s experiments) in depraving 
the very healthiest blood. And that{Small-pox is one of these must 
be admitted by every one who has seen, as I have, the healthiest sub- 
jects, living under the most favourable conditions, smitten with the 
deadly poison conveyed into their lungs by air otherwise pure, and 
either succumbing altogether to its virulence, or recovering blinded 
or disfigured for life. To maintain that this disease is to be extin- 
guished by any Sanitation that is practically possible, shows an 
enthusiastic credulity that I certainly cannot share; though I fully 
admit that in the general mitigation of the type of this disease, and 
in the enormous reduction in its mortality, which have taken place 
during the last hundred years, the improved sanitary condition of 
our population (evidenced by a reduction in the general death-rate) 
has had a largeshare. But those who attribute the whole of this 
beneficial change to Sanitation have to account for the fact that no 
corresponding decrease has taken place in the mortality from other 
diseases of the same class ; Scarlatina, Measles, and Whooping-cough 
retaining their old fatality. And they have further to account for 
the very fact which they are now bringing up against the advocates of 
vaccination—namely, that there has heen a large increase in the 
Small-pox mortality of the last decade, without any corresponding 
increase, but rather with a continued reduction, in the general death- 
rate. 

This recent increase doubtless furnishes a strong prima facie 
case against the protective value of Vaccination. But in order that 
the fact may be rightly appreciated, we must look back at the pre- 
vious history of Small-pox during the present century. In the decade 
1801-10, which witnessed the introduction of Vaccination and the 
decline of Inoculation, the Small-pox annual death-rate in London 
averaged 2,040 per million living; being about 7 per cent. of the 
total mortality. In the five years 1831-5, when Vaccination had 
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become general, but there was no public provision for it, the Small- 
pox death-rate had fallen to 830 per million living; being only 2-6 
per cent. of the total mortality. In the three years 1838-40, there 
was an epidemic of Small-pox which temporarily increased the death- 
rate to 1,013, a little under 4 per cent. of the total mortality. Vac- 
cination was then provided at the public expense ; and in the decade 
1841-50, the Small-pox death-rate fell to 400, or much less than half 
what it had been during the preceding decade. This reduction steadily 
continued with the extension of Vaccination, which was made com- 
pulsory in 1853; coming down in the decade 1851-60 to 278, and in 
the decade 1861-70 to 276 per million living, or less than one-third 
of the Small-pox death-rate before 1840, less than one-seventh of the 
Small-pox death-rate in the first decade of the century, and little more 
than 1 per cent. of the total mortality. 

Turning to Great Britain generally, we find that the Small-pox 
death-rate for the whole of Englandand Wales—which was for the first 
time accurately determined when the Registration-system came into 
operation—averaged for the twelve years 1838-42 and 1847-53 
(not having been distinguished in the four intermediate years) 420 
per million living. During the seventeen years (1854-70) which 
followed compulsory Vaccination, the Small-pox death-rate fell to an 
average of 174 per million, the average of the last five years of that 
period being no more than 109 per million.—In Scotland, compulsory 
vaccination did not come into force until 1865; and the annual 
number of deaths, which had ranged during the ten preceding years 
between 1,741 and 332—averaging 1,054—ranged during the six 
following years between 383 and 15—averaging 146, or less than 
one-seventh. 

But in the latter part of 1870 (by which date the proportion of 
the vaccinated to the entire population had greatly increased, not 
only by the nearly universal vaccination of its new members, but by 
the dying-out of the old unvaccinated) a fresh Epidemic of great 
severity, alike in the numbers attacked and in the proportion of deaths 
to cases, broke out in London, and thence rapidly spread through 
Great Britain. Its progress and fluctuations are shown in the follow- 
ing Table, compiled from the Reports of the Registrar-General ; which 
gives the total number of deaths from Small-pox in each of the twelve 
years 1870-81, first, in all England and Wales, second, in the London 
Registration area, third, in the Provinces generally, fourth, in the 
nineteen Great Towns of England having an aggregate population 
almost exactly equalling that of London, and fifth, in Scotland, whose 
total population is a little below that of London. The death-rate of 
London for the decade 1871-80 was thus raised to 448 per million 
living ; which, it will be observed, was but little above the death-rate 
in the decade 1841-50, and less than half that of the preceding 


decade. 
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Small-pox mortality of Great Britain during each of the twelve years 
1870-1881 inclusive. 

















Ni 
Years All England London Provinces unas Sees Scotland 
1870 2,620 973 1,647 _ 114 
1871 23,126 7,912 15,214 wae 1,442 
1872 19,094 1,786 17,308 3,740 2,446 
1873 2,364 113 2,251 390 1,126 
1874 2,162 57 2,105 814 1,246 
1875 950 46 904 352 76 
1876 2,408 736 1,672 965 39 
1877 4,278 2,551 iad 497 38 
1878 1,856 1,417 | 439 | 17 6) « 
1879 536 450 86 3 6/3 
1880 652 475 177 10 10(3 

10) 4 





1881 3,088 2,371 | 717 92 





During the latter part of the decade, it will be observed, Small- 
pox became almost extinct in the Provinces, especially in the great 
towns; whilst Scotland has now for seven years enjoyed an almost 
complete immunity from it. The renewed outbreak of Small-pox 
in London in 1881 is shown to be altogether exceptional: the Pro- 
vincial mortality (save for a small local outbreak in Lancashire) being 
almost entirely restricted to the home counties; to which the disease 
spread from the metropolis; and not the least indication of a fresh 
outbreak having shown itself in all Scotland.—I shall now show that 
the whole epidemic has been exceptional in the malignancy of its 
type. 

Every one who is conversant with the natural history of Epidemics 
is perfectly aware that the same ‘ zymotic’ disease may prevail, at 
different epochs, in various degrees of intensity; and that its in- 
fective potency, as shown in the number attacked, is generally 
proportionate to the severity of its attack. Thus it must be vividly 
in the remembrance of many now living, how widespread was the 
prostrating effect, and how large the mortality (manifested in the 
temporary shutting of shops and closure of theatres), in the great 
epidemic of Influenza which visited London in 1833. This was 
followed in 1837 by an epidemic of less severity in both respects ; 
and this again in 1847 by one of a still milder type. In no 
epidemics of any disease has this difference been more strikingly 
manifested than in those of Small-pox ; some of which in former times 
approached the Plague in their malignity, and in the dread which 
they inspired. Thus Horstius (1621) speaks of epidemics of 
Variola in these terms : *‘ Aliquando adeo seve et maligne sunt, ut 
instar vere et legitime trucis pestisin omnem ztatem et sexum gras- 
gentur et fervirant cum multorum jactura et perditione ;’- and says 
that in 1614 they ravaged most of the countries of Europe more 
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destructively than the plague, ‘in summa nulli parcentes regioni, 
unius anni curriculo totam Europam seriatim visitarunt et enormiter 
depopularunt.’ No such generally destructive epidemic prevailed 
during the eighteenth century: though it is a matter of history that 
in 1707 Iceland lost more than 14,000 (between one-fourth and one- 
third of its entire population) from the introduction of Small-pox 
by an infected shirt after an interval of thirty-four years; that 
20,000 persons died of Small-pox in Paris in 1720 (which, as the 
population of Paris could not at that time have nearly reached half 
a million, is as if eight times that number, or 160,000, had died last 
year in London) ; and that individual cases of the most terrible form 
of the disease occurred in this country, even among the highest 
classes of society. Thus, Horace Walpole (Letter of the 2nd of 
April, 1750) wrote :——‘ Lord Dalkeith is dead of the Small-pox in three 
days. It is so dreadfully fatal in his family, that besides several 
uncles and aunts, his eldest boy died of it last year; and his only 
brother, who was ill but two days, putrefied so fast that his limbs fell 
off as they lifted the body into the coffin.’ There can be little 
question that the disease underwent a gradual mitigation in its 
severity during the latter part of the century, and especially as to 
its type; and this mitigation, whilst largely attributable to the im- 
proved sanitary condition of our general population, may be possibly 
due in part to the ‘cultivation’ of that milder form of the disease, 
which was always selected as most favourable to the success of the 
practice of Inoculation. 

But ‘ cultivation ’ may have exactly the opposite effect; develop- 
ing almost any comparatively mild type of ‘zymotic’ disease into a 
form of the greatest malignity. The experience of the last century 
in regard to Fevers afforded frequent illustrations of the breeding of 
the fatal ‘jail,’ ‘ camp,’ ‘ hospital,’ or ‘ putrid’ fever under the in- 
fluence of overcrowding, filth, and bad ventilation. In more than 
one ‘Black Assize,’ judge, jury, counsel, witnesses, and spectators 
were fatally smitten with the disease introduced into the court by a 
prisoner brought up for trial. There can be no reasonable doubt 
of its being to the prevalence of similar conditions, that the extreme 
severity of the Small-pox epidemics described by Horstius was 
owing. In these epidemics a type of the disease predominated, 
which, until lately, has been chiefly known to the Profession in 
this country by the descriptions of it given by the older writers ; 
even those who have had the largest personal experience of Small- 
pox (such as Dr. George Gregory, Physician to the Small-pox Hospital, 
and Mr. Marson, who was for forty years its resident medical officer) 
speaking of it as rare and exceptional. The following description 
of this malignant variety was given by Mr. Marson, in his article 
‘Small-pox’ in Dr. Reynolds’s System of Medicine, first published 
in 1866 :— 
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Variola maligna.—This truly frightful variety of Small-pox was called by the 
early writers on the disease ‘Black Pock, or Variola nigra. The symptoms are 
very formidable at the outset. The blood appears to be poisoned from the first by 
the disease ; it is rendered very fluid and watery. If a portion be drawn from a 
vein, a large part of it will be found to be serum, and what ought to be crassamen- 
tum remains almost fluid; it is principally colouring matter—the fibrin seems to 
have disappeared. The countenance of the patient is sunken, the breathing 
anxious, and in some instances death takes place before the eruption has been de- 
veloped.—It presents itself (Mr. Marson goes on to state) under two forms, the 
hemorrhagic and the petechial ; the first being characterised by the escape of blood 
from some or all of the mucous surfaces, or in its effusion in large livid patches 
beneath the skin, or into confluent vesicles when the eruption appears; while in 
the second the body is covered with numerous separate dark spots, intervening 
between the variolous pustules. Both forms generally terminate fatally, within 
four or five days. 















Every one knows of the conflwent variety of Small-pox, as that on 
the relative prevalence of which, in any Epidemic, its fatality chiefly 
depends; the discrete, ‘ distinct, or ‘benign’ form being by no 
means a severe disease, even among the unvaccinated. In a table of 
2,654 cases of natural Small-pox (i.e. unmodified by vaccination) 
recorded by Mr. Marson between 1836 and 1851, showing the high 
average death-rate of 37 per cent., rather more than two-thirds are 
ranked as ‘ confluent,’ and their death-rate was 50 per cent., or one in 
two; while among ‘discrete,’ the mortality was only 2 per cent., 
or one in fifty. Intermediate between these was a ‘semi-confluent’ 
variety, which was occasionally complicated with sanguineous effu- 
sion, and of which the death-rate was 8 per cent. This is the only 
mention made by Mr. Marson of any approach to the malignant 
type. 

Now the Epidemic which began in 1871 has been, and still is, 
characterised by the very considerable proportion of cases of that 
‘malignant’ (hemorrhagic or petechial) type, in which recovery 
is the rare exception; raising the death-rate of the entire aggregate 
of cases considerably above the average, and raising the death-rate 
of the total unvaccinated, from the 37 per cent.. recorded by Mr. 
Marson, to what is (I believe), in modern experience, the unprece- 
dented figure of 44°6 per cent. I stated this when writing on the sub- 
ject last year, on the authority of the ‘ Returns’ published by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board; and the following extract from Mr. 
P. A. Taylor’s organ shows how my statement was met by the Anti- 


Vaccinationists :— 




























What can be said of a man who maintains that the death-rate of the unvacci- 
nated at this day is 44 per cent., when the death-rate a century ago was 18 per 
cent., and who re-asserts the absurdity with the fact under his eyes? Or, who 
having admitted the influence of sanitary reforms in reducing other forms of 
zymotic disease, allows nothing for such reforms in reducing the prevalence of 
small-pox, but attributes all improvement to vaccination? Men like Dr. Buchanan 
to whom vaccination is means of livelihood, and who apart from vaccination would 
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be of no account whatever, may afford to commit themselves to such stupidities ; 
but for a savant of Dr. Carpenter's pretensions, it is little short of suicidal. That 
he should wantonly endorse the series of trading fictions under which vaccination 
is for the present carried on, and which, ere a few years are over, will be nowhere— 
discredited, repudiated, forgotten—is one of those mysteries which it would 
require his own knowledge of psychology to explain. 


I now re-state it as the experience of all the Asylums Board Hospitals 
of the Metropolis during the year 1881, the Medical Officers of which 
have most kindly responded to my inquiries on this point. Thus, of 
the 1,782 cases of Small-pox treated last year in the Fulham Hospital, 
as many as 113 were of the ‘malignant’ type; 46 of them being 
‘hemorrhagic, and 67 ‘petechial.’ And though these constituted 
only 64 per cent. of the admissions, they contributed more than 43 
per cent. to the total number of deaths ; for 108 of these 113 cases 
proved fatal. And of the 552 deaths which occurred among the 
3,151 cases admitted into the Deptford Hospital during 1881, there 
were 140 of the ‘ malignant’ type, raising the death-rate of the un- 
vaccinated to 47 per cent.—This, then, is no theory of mine, but a 
terrible fact. 

The exceptional malignity of this epidemic has not been confined 
to Great Britain. It hasshown the same characters in other countries 
of Europe, and (as I now repeat on more explicit information) in the 
United States of America, and in various other parts of the world.? As 
to the cause of its destructive prevalence, we have no certain infor- 
mation; though there seems reason to believe that the ‘Black Pock’ 
was imported into this country from France, where its malignancy 
may have been engendered in the camps of the wretchedly provided 
armies which were hurriedly improvised to meet the advance of the 
Germans in the autumn of 1870.—We have next to inquire what has 
been the effect of Vaccination in controlling its ravages, either (1) by 
reducing the proportional number attacked; or (2) by mitigating 
the severity of the disease; or (3) by affording a complete, or almost 
complete, immunity to those who have been exposed to its peculiarly 
virulent infection in its most concentrated form. 

Statements on these points have been put forward from time to 
time by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, on the basis of the returns 
made from the several Small-pox hospitals instituted by it. But in 
place of repeating these, I shall avail myself of a tabular statement ° 
prepared by Dr. Gayton (who has been the medical superintendent of 
the Homerton Small-pox Hospital during the whole decade 1871- 
80) of the particulars of no fewer than 7,425 cases which have been 
under his charge :—this number being sufficiently large for each of 


? For three official reports on the devastation recently produced by this pestilence 
in Borneo, on the Gold Coast, and at Tamatave (Madagascar), see The Truth about 
Vaccination, by Mr. Ernest Hart, pp. 4, 5. 

* This table, down to 1878, was embcdied in the Report of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board for 1879. 
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the several groups under which I shall presently classify the cases to 
be so well represented, as to prevent that error in the percentages to 
which smaller summations are liable; whilst there is an obvious 
advantage in having their particulars (especially as regards Vaccina- 
tion-marks) noted on one uniform system.‘ The following tabulation 
presents the general totals of Admissions, Deaths, and Death-rates, 
classified under the heads of (1) vaccinated, (2) doubtful, and 
(3) unvaccinated :—those patients being ranked as ‘doubtful’ in 
regard to whom no information could be obtained, or who, though 
said to have been vaccinated, showed no evidence of it on their arms ; 
while only those are ranked as ‘ unvaccinated’ who were known to 


be so. 


































Admissions Deaths | Percentage mortality 
Vaccinated . 4,859 379 78 
Doubtful 877 244 27°8 
Unvaccinated 1,689 754 44:6 













1,877 18:8 







Total . 








Excluding the ‘ doubtful,’ we note that the number of: patients 
known to have been vaccinated is nearly three times as great as that 
of the unvaccinated, the exact proportion being 2°88:1. At first 
sight, therefore, it might appear that the vaccinated part of the popu- 
lation is more subject to small-pox than the unvaccinated ; but it is 
obvious to the statistician that this conclusion must be checked by a 
comparison of the numbers attacked in each class with the nwmbers 
living in each class. As there are no exact data as to this proportion, 
I shall take the estimate of it put forth by Mr. Taylor’s own Society— 
namely, 85 vaccinated to 15 unvaccinated; and we then find the 
ratio reversed. For while in the unvaccinated the ratio of attacks 
is as 1 in 15, it is in the vaccinated as 2°88 in 85, or almost exactly 
as 1 in 30—just one-half, therefore, that of the unvaccinated. But 
even this corrected ratio seems at first to justify the opponents of 
vaccination in repudiating the doctrine advanced by its advocates 
of its protective influence. Two other considerations, however, have 
to be taken into account: first, the relative ages of the two classes of 
subjects ; and, second, the degree of thoroughness of the vaccination. 
In Dr. Gayton’s table, the whole aggregate of cases is minutely 
classified according to Age; but for my present purpose it will be 



























4 To avoid cavil, I have inquired when the arm-marks were noted ; and have been 
assured that (as I expected) they were invariably looked for and recorded on the 
admission of each patient, unless his state was such as to preclude the examination. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the records were never subsequently tampered 
with to make them square with the results. 
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sufficient to group the vaccinated and the unvaccinated subjects re- 
spectively in two age-periods, according as they are under or above 
10 years. We then get this remarkable contrast :-— 





UNDER 10 YEARS OLD ABOVE 10 YEARS OLD 





Admissions Deaths Per cent, Admissions | Deaths Per cent, 
| | 





Vaccinated | 662 43 | 65 | 4,197 | 386 8-0 
Unvaccinated .| 924 442 47°8 765 | 812 | 408 


Of the 1,689 unvaccinated, 55°3 per cent., or considerably more 
than one-half, were children under 10 years of age (a proportion 
corresponding closely with that which has shown itself in other 
epidemics) ; whilst in the 4,859 vaccinated, the proportion of children 
was only 13-6 per cent., or less than one-seventh. And thus, while of 
the unvaccinated subjects only a minority had passed the age of ten 
years, more than six-sevenths of the vaccinated had done so, the great 
proportion of them having attained adult age. I cannot see how 
this fact can be explained on any other principle than that of the 
‘ protective’ influence of the vaccination on the children which had 
received it; whilst, on the other hand, the gradual decline of that 
protection (now admitted by all vaccinationists) left a large propor- 
tion of the vaccinated open to be attacked in later life, unless pro- 
tected by ve-vaccination. 

It is, however, in the relative mortality of the vaccinated and the 
unvaccinated, that the evidence of ‘ protection ’ is the strongest ; for 
while the total of vaccinated cases is nearly three times that of the un- 
vaccinated, the number of deaths is just one-half; so that while the 
general death-rate of the vaccinated is only 7-8 per cent., that of the 
unvaccinated is 44°6 per cent., or nearly six times as great. The con- 
trast between these death-rates is still stronger when Age is taken into 
account ; for while the death-rate of vaccinated children was only 
6°5 per cent., that of the unvaccinated reached the terrible figure 
of 47°8 per cent.—or more than seven times as great. 

But we have now to follow out another modifying consideration 
as to which this Table affords most valuable data. It is well known 
to all who are practically familiar with the subject, that ‘ vaccination’ 
does not always mean the same thing, either as to the manner in 
which the operation is performed, or the quality of the ‘ vaccine’ 
used. Some practitioners have been accustomed to make fowr in- 
sertions, others three, others two, and some have satisfied themselves 
with one. Again, some stocks of ‘ vaccine’ have undergone such de- 
terioration by protracted ‘ humanisation ’ (as I explained in my former 
paper), that their potency has greatly declined; the evidences of 
constitutional affection by the virus being very slight at the time, 
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and the marks left upon the arm very imperfect. Now Mr. Marson 
recorded during a long series of years the number of ‘ good’ or ‘ im- 
perfect’ arm-marks presented by every vaccinated patient that came 
under his charge at the old Small-pox Hospital ; and on tabulating 
these into classes, and correlating them with the proportional mor- 
tality of each class, he found a correspondence so extraordinary, as to 
leave no room for doubt in any unprejudiced mind, that the protec- 
tive influence of Vaccination varies in direct proportion (1) to the 
thoroughness with which the operation has been performed, as shown 
by the number of marks, and(2)to the amount or the goodness of 
the vaccine inserted, as shown by the depth of the marks. The in- 
quiry has been since followed up at the original Small-pox Hospital, 
and at all the Asylums Board Hospitals; but as the standards adopted 
by their several Superintendents are not uniform, I have not attempted 
to correlate them, but confine myself to Dr. Gayton’s tabulation. 


Relative mortality of good, fairly good, indifferent, and bad vaccinations. 





Percentage 





Arm-marks | Admissions | Deaths mortality 
-” - Le idatgaaaaaneniiie 6 eve 
| 

Four good , -| 303 4 1:3 1) 9. 
Three good ° ° 432 | 12 | 2-8 | 0, good 
Two good . . 569 20 35 ee 
Onegood . .| 465 21 | 46 |} 40, fairly good 
Four imperfect . 408 | 20 4-9 lesen: oo ase 
Three imperfect . 652 46 7:0 |} 60, indifferent 
Two imperfect . 1072. | ~=109 10:2 119-8 1 
One imperfect . 958 147 15:3 |} 12°6, bad 











The facts, as summarised in this Table, are so remarkable that they 
will, of course, be received with utter incredulity by Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, who only puts faith in the statistics that tell (or seem 
to tell) in his own favour. But the strictest examination of them 
may be challenged; Dr. Gayton’s proportions being not only in as 
close accordance with those of Mr. Marson as can be expected in two 
different epidemics, but being entirely supported by the parallel ob- 
servations of his colleagues in the other hospitals, during the present 
epidemic;—all concurring to show, with almost mathematical accuracy, 
a regular increase of the death-rate, from a mortality of about 1 per 
cent. among thoroughly well-vaccinated patients, to about 15 per 
cent. in those so imperfectly vaccinated as to bear scarcely any traces 
of the operation. 

But the evidence of ‘protection’ is yet stronger in the case of 
vaccinated children; for Dr. Gayton’s table shows that the total of 
those who had been well vaccinated (i.e. who showed thiee or four 
good vaccination-marks) was exactly 100. Now, as it cannot be main- 
tained that vaccination predisposed these children to take Small-pox, 
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UNDER 10 YEARS | ABOVE 10 YEARS | 


Vaccinated 








Wells. 100 | 685 16 2-05 
Fairly well 84 s 38 | 950 39 4:10 
Indifferently . 198 | 6 05 862 60 | 696 | 
Badly 280 | 125 | 1760 | 12-63 | 


Unvaceinated . | 924 y 47° 765 | 312 40°38 | 


| 
| Admissions Deaths Percent. | Admissions Deaths Per cent, 
| 
! 














it may be fairly assumed that they would have equally had the disease 
if they had been wn-vaccinated; in which case, according to the 
death-rate of that group, forty-eight of them would have died. But 
not one of these little ones perished. So, again, Dr. Gayton’s table 
shows 84 ‘ fairly well ’-vaccinated children (their arms showing one or 
two good marks); and of these, if unvaccinated, forty would have 
died; yet in this group only two deaths occurred. Thus, in the 
total of 184 children showing any ‘ good’ vaccination-marks, there 
were only 2 deaths, instead of the 88 which occurred in an equal 
number of the unvaccinated under 10 years of age. Of course it 
will be said that, according to the vaccination doctrine, none of the 
100 well-vaccinated children ought even to have taken small-pox. 
But it is not now claimed by the most thorough-going believers in 
the protective efficacy of vaccination, that it affords a more complete 
‘ protection ’ than does a previous attack of small- pox ; and, as is now 
well known, cases of second attacks of this disease (as of measles, 
scarlatina, &c.) are by no means so rare as was once supposed. 

But evidence on a much larger scale, of the efficiency of vaccina- 
tion in diminishing infant mortality, is afforded by a comparison be- 
tween the proportion of deaths wnder and above 5 years of age in 
England and Wales (as given in the Reports of the Registrar- 
General) during the eight years, 1847-54, preceding compulsory 
vaccination, and the eight years, 1871-8, of the current epidemic :— 





DEATHS PERCENTAGES 





Years } a - : Re ae eS ee 
| Total Under 5 years Above 5 years | Under 5 years | Above 5 years 








1847-54 37,907 26,443 11,464 | 699 | 301 
1871-8 56,23 17,069 39,169 | 82:1 67°9 





Thus the percentage proportions of the first period are almost 
exactly reversed in the second ; so that if the infantile mortality in 
the years 1871-8 had borne the same ratio (almost exactly 23 : 10) 
to the non-infantile that it did in 1847-54, it would have exceeded 
90,000, instead of being 17,069. And yet we are assured that vacci- 
nation has done nothing to reduce infant mortality ! 

What more conclusive evidence could be adduced of the protec- 
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tive power of Vaccination at this early stage of life, I am utterly 
unable to conceive ; and it seems to me that those men and women 
incur a grave responsibility, who, in the face of such facts, are 
attempting to terrify ignorant and credulous fathers and mothers 
into resistance to the wise and beneficent law which is so unmis- 
takably working for the benefit of their children. 

But the protective power of Vaccination comes out no less clearly 
when tested in another way, namely, by the classification of cases ac- 
cording to the type of the disease—‘ discrete,’ ‘ confluent,’ or ‘ malig- 
nant. As Dr. Gayton’s table does not give the materials for such a 
classification, I deduce the following general conclusions from a Table 
of 915 cases drawn up by Dr. Collie, the General Superintendent of 
the Homerton (Fever and Small-pox) Hospital for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board in 1877 :— 

(1) That good vaccination, so long as its effects last, affords 
an almost absolute protection against the most fatal form of the 
disease; only one case out of a total of 40 of the ‘ malignant’ 
type having occurred in a ‘ well’-vaccinated subject, and that subject 
having passed the age of 12 years. (2) That a very high degree of 
protection is afforded by it,to children against the ‘ confluent’ type ; 
and that this type is so mitigated in vaccinated subjects, even when 
they have passed the age of 12 years, that the death-rate among 
these is only one-seventh, instead of being one-half as it is in the 
non-vaccinated ; and (3) that the effect of vaccination is shown in its 
reduction to the ‘ discrete’ type, especially in subjects above 12 years 
old, of a great number of attacks, which (according to the proportion 
of them occurring in the unvaccinated) would otherwise have been 
either ‘ confluent’ or ‘ malignant.’ 

The influence of good Vaccination as a protection against the 
‘malignant’ type is shown on a much greater scale by the following 
particulars with which Dr. Gayton has been kind enough to furnish 
me as to 372 cases of it included in his Homerton Table (p. 533). 
For 232 of these belonged to the ‘ unvaccinated ’ class, of which they 
constituted 13°7 per cent.; and 38 of them were children under five 
years of age. Only 127, on the other hand, belonged to the ‘ vacci- 
nated’ class, of which they constituted no more than 2°6 per cent. ; 
in 110 of these the vaccination-marks were ‘ indifferent’ or ‘ bad’; 
only 17, all of them adults, bore evidence of having been ‘ well’ or 
‘fairly well’ vaccinated; while in the only 3 vaccinated children 
thus attacked the marks were very poor.—The experience of the 
other hospitals has been to the same effect. 

The only mode in which the Anti-vaccinationists can account 
for these facts, is by assuming that the ‘ unvaccinated’ are derived 
from the lowest stratum of the population, the cachectic state of 
whose bodies predisposes them to be the subjects of the worst 
forms of Small-pox. They have not only, however, to adduce evi 
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dence of this hypothesis from the experience of the Small-pox 
Hospitals, which they have never even attempted to do; but they 
have to show how it can apply to those different degrees of pro- 
tection among ‘ vaccinated’ subjects, which have been shown to be 
in precise accordance with the degrees of thoroughness of the 
Vaccination. 

Among the statements put forth from time to time by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, in regard to the protective influence of 
Vaccination and Re-vaccination, none has been more calculated to 
make a strong impression, than that of the immunity from Small-pox 
shown by the very large number of nurses, attendants, and work- 
people employed about their Hospitals ; who (in accordance with the 
system long since enforced by Mr. Marson at the old Small-pox 
hospital) had been re-vaccinated before entering upon their duties; 
—the total number of such persons employed since 1871 now con- 
siderably exceeding a thousand. The fact of this immunity has not 
(so far as I am aware) been disputed; but it has been accounted for 
in other ways. The discovery was made that some of the nurses in the 
Fulham Hospital had had small-pox before their engagement there ; 
and this was triumphantly cited by the Anti-vaccinationists, as 
completely disposing of what they obviously felt to be a most incon- 
venient fact. The reply of its Medical Superintendent, however, to 
an official inquiry, is that, ‘since Fulham Hospital was opened, no 
nurses have been chosen from former patients; and that out of 94 
nurses engaged, only 11 had suffered from small-pox before they 
entered the service of the institution.’ It is obvious that, though 
these 11 persons must be struck out of the general total, the case re- 
mains exactly as strong as before in regard to the other 83 of the 
Fulham nurses. I have received the following reply to the inquiry 
made by myself on this point, from Mr. McCombie, the Medical 
Superintendent of the Deptford Hospital :-— 


During the three past years 265 officers and servants have been employed here. 
Of these, 65 had had small-pox before entering our service; and 200 had not had 
small-pox. Of those who had not had small-pox, 199 were re-vaccinated either 
before or after entering on duty here. One of these developed small-pox four 
days after entering our service, and eight days after vaccination; so that, according 
to the well-ascertained period of incubation, she had received the infection of 
small-pox about ten days before she entered our service. One nurse, whose re- 
vaccination was overlooked, took small-pox three weeks after entering on duty 
here, 


The same being the case generally with the other Small-pox hos- 
pitals (from which I have not received such precise returns), and an 
allowance being made for the nurses, &c., who have previously had 
small-pox, by a reduction of the general total by one-fourth, the fact 
of the complete immunity of the other re-vaccinated three-fourths , 
remains entirely unaffected. 
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But as Mr. P. A. Taylor cannot bring himself to believe that this 
jmmunity can have any causal relation to the antecedent vaccination, 
he has found another way of accounting for it; affirming that small- 
pox nurses do not take the disease, because they are ‘seasoned,’ like 
fever-nurses, by constant exposure to the infection. Now the least 
inquiry among those competent to inform him, would have made 
Mr. P. A. Taylor aware that his statement regarding fever-nurses is 
exactly contrary to fact. For it is the well-known and long-con- 
tinued experience of the old Fever Hospital, that not only almost 
every one of its successive nurses and attendants, but its medical 
officers, with few or no exceptions, have had fever at one time or 
another. And that the same is the general fact in the newer 
Asylums Board fever hospitals, is shown only too clearly by the sad 
list of 109 cases of fever (not including either scarlatina, measles, or 
diphtheria), among which there were 20 deaths (including those of 
a chaplain and matron) recorded as having occurred among their 
staff, in the Report of the Homerton Hospital for 1880. And 
Dr. Collie, its medical superintendent, informs me that even within 
the last few weeks no fewer than eleven nurses have been there 
struck down by fever, one after another. ‘The only way,’ he says, 
‘in which nurses become seasoned against fever, is by taking the 
disease ; which they all do unless they have had it before.’ 

Here, again, Mr. P. A. Taylor seems to me to have incurred a 
most grave responsibility, in endeavouring to set aside a most 
important evidentiary fact (which even he could not call in question) 
by a counter-statement, either evolved out of his own inner con- 
sciousness, or made on the authority of persons whom he had no 
right to trust in such a matter, authoritative information upon it 
being freely accessible to him. 

But further, the ‘ seasoning ’ hypothesis is inconsistent with these 
two facts :—first, that, of the small number of Small-pox Nurses who 
have accidentally entered upon their duties without having been re- 
vaccinated, every one is stated to have very soon become the subject 
of the disease ; from which it may be fairly presumed that the same 
would have happened to a large proportion of the re-vaccinated, but 
for the protection they had obtained ;—whilst, secondly and conversely, 
the like protection is given by re-vaccination to medical Students, 
whose only occasional visits to small-pox wards do not enable them to 
become ‘ seasoned ’—as was publicly stated not long since, on the basis 
of a large experience, by the resident medical officer of the Manches- 
ter Small-pox Hospital. That this latter class enjoys no immunity 
from Fever, I can testify from my own experience when acting forty- 
five years ago as clinical clerk in the fever-wards of the Edinburgh 
Infirmary under Professors Alison and Christison ; for every one of my 
seven colleagues took the fever, I alone escaping. 
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Again, the Homerton Report for 1880 contains the following most 
significant fact :—Eleven mothers were admitted, nursing infants at 
the breast who were suffering under small-pox; all these mothers 
(who had been themselves vaccinated when young) were immediately 
re-vaccinated, and not one took the disease from her child; con- 
versely, four nursing mothers were admitted suffering from small-pox, 
whilst their suckling infants, having been vaccinated, remained un- 
seathed. Can anyone who has a practical familiarity with Small-pox 
have the least doubt that the disease would have been almost certainly 
communicated from the infants to the mothers in the first case, and 
from the mothers to the infants in the second, but for the protection 
afforded by Vaccination ? 

The conclusions, then, which I draw from the study of the data 
supplied by the records of the Asylums Board Hospitals are as 
follows :-— 

First : That the epidemic of Small-pox under which London has 
been suffering, with partial intermissions, since its commencement 
in 1870, is of a character quite exceptional in the malignancy of 
its type; which has given to it a fatality among those wnprotected 
by vaccination altogether without parallel in modern times, with a 
corresponding infective potency. 

Secondly: That so far from Vaccination having ‘failed to con- 
tend’ with this epidemic, its protective power, wherever there has 
been adequate evidence of the operation having been properly per- 
formed, has never been so conspicuously manifested. 

And from this I conclude, Thirdly, that, so far from the large 
increase of Small-pox mortality in the eleven years 1871-81 affording 
any ground for the repeal of the compulsory clauses of the Vaccina- 
tion Acts, it calls loudly for their more thorough and satisfactory 
enforcement. 

The general facts stated in the earlier pages of this article, in- 
dicate that the epidemic has now died out in the Provinces generally, 
and in Scotland ; the mortality from small-pox during the year 1881, 
except in the Metropolis and neighbouring counties, and in a portion 
of Lancashire, being nearly the smallest ever known. And there is 
strong prima facie evidence that this reduction has been consequent 
upon the increased effectiveness of two measures, into the general 
adoption of which the public has been frightened by the outbreak of 
1871 and its subsequent recurrences—namely (1) Vaccination, and 
(2) Quarantining; the first tending to prevent the attacks, and 
the second to restrict and extinguish them. I take Scotland as 
the best type of this result. The great and continued fatality of 
Small-pox in its principal towns during the four years 1871-74, may 
be fairly attributed in part to the very unsanitary condition of large 
parts of them, and in part to the existence of a much larger pro- 
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portion of the unvaccinated residuum than survived in England ; 
the compulsory clauses, which took effect in England in 1854, not 
having been introduced into Scotland until 1865. The great severity 
of this epidemic, far from leading the ‘ long-headed’ people of Scotland 
to conclude that Vaccination was a failure, caused them to welcome 
it as a protection; and there has since been an almost complete 
absence of any objection to the enforcing of the Act. The percentage 
of vaccinations to births, as given in the report of the Registrar- 
General, is very satisfactory; for, after making a deduction for the 
deaths before vaccination, and other due allowances, there remained 
a proportion in 1879 of little more than 2 per cent. who had escaped 
vaccination by removal from their district, or were otherwise un- 
accounted for. The arrangements for ‘ quarantining’ are similarly 
efficacious, at least in the towns. The medical Officer of Health is 
empowered in Glasgow (as I learn from Dr. Cameron) to deal 
summarily with any case of small-pox which cannot be satisfactorily 
‘interned,’ immediately removing the patient to the hospital; and, 
while the fright is yet on them, he vaccinates or re-vaccinates such 
members of the family and neighbours as he finds reason to regard 
as either ‘ unprotected’ or ‘ insufficiently protected.’ No one who 
knows the ‘lands’ of Glasgow and the ‘ wynds’ of the Old Town of 
Edinburgh, can believe for a moment that the people who dwell in 
them are in a sanitary condition at all superior to that of the worst- 
lodged Londoners. And yet there have not been more than two 
small-pox deaths a year, either in Glasgow or Edinburgh, since 
1877, though fevers have been rife. 

The inquiries which I have made in regard to many of the largest 
Towns and Town-districts in England have led to the same conclusion. 
Wherever Vaccination (with re-vaccination) and quarantining have 
been thoroughly carried out for some years, the number of deaths 
from small-pox has dwindled down to nothing, or almost nothing, with 
no sign of any disposition to re-appearance. Whenever an imported 
case comes to the knowledge of the Officer of Health, it is immediately 
‘interned,’ and not allowed to go forth until recovery is complete, 
and the person and clothes have been thoroughly disinfected. 

To most persons these positive facts would seem convincing 
enough ; but Mr. P. A. Taylor and his friends consider that their 
probative value is altogether destroyed by the negative fact that 
small-pox has not shown itself for the same length of time at Dews- 
bury, Keighley, Leicester, and other places where the anti-vaccination 
feeling has been for some years so strong, that a considerable per- 
centage of the present juvenile population (perhaps even amounting 
in some places to one-third) is now unvaccinated. Now this argu- 
ment would be perfectly good, ifit were maintained that the absence 
of vaccination generates small-pox, which, of course, nobody believes ; 
Vou. XI.—No. 62. QQ 
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all that the advocates of vaccination affirm being that the want of it 
renders a population liable to take it when it is brought into their 
midst—as was continually shown in the last century by severe out- 
breaks of the disease in remote localities to which it had not been 
conveyed for thirty or forty years. Now as the places just named 
lie at a long distance from any locality in which small-pox has been 
recently prevalent, the fact only shows that fresh outbreaks of small- 
pox have been prevented, either by the absence of importation, or by 
the strictness of the watch over imported cases. If foci of small- 
pox were to be established in these places (as in San Francisco, 
p. 544), and no greater disposition to the spread of the disease were 
to show itself in them than in well-vaccinated populations of the 
same class, the causal relation between efficient vaccination and the 
reduction of small-pox mortality might be fairly called in question. 

Now the Metropolis may be considered as a congeries of great 

towns, in one or another of which a smouldering fire of small-pox is 
constantly burning. The efforts of the Anti-vaccinationists are suc- 
cessful enough among uneducated and easily prejudiced parents, to 
keep up an ever-renewed mass of easily ignited fuel in the shape of 
unvaccinated children, as is shown by the large proportion of that 
class attacked under 10 years of age (p. 536). Every case that 
thus occurs becomes a focus of infection to the un-revaccinated of 
nearly or fully adult age, in whom the protection of a perhaps 
originally imperfect vaccination has almost entirely died out—such 
persons, as already shown, constituting the great bulk of the 
“*vaceinated’ who are attacked by the disease. Thus all the siz 
unvaccinated children of a leading anti-vaccinator at Rotherhithe, 
named Escott, were attacked last summer by small-pox, and two of 
them died; while two grown-up daughters, who had been vaccinated 
in infancy, escaped altogether. The mother died of exhaustion 
brought on by nursing the boy first attacked (who recovered); 
and a youth of seventeen (who was afterwards attacked and died) 
wore at her funeral a suit of black clothes lent him by a friend. 
This friend was himself subsequently attacked and died. All expe- 
rience, then, justifies the conclusion that if vaccination and re-vacci- 
nation could be universally enforced, and the quarantining of small- 
pox patients thoroughly carried out, the Metropolis might be as 
completely purged of the disease as several of our great towns have 
been. 

Under our present system of Metropolitan government, however, 
there seems no prospect of this. A parent who objects to have his 
children vaccinated, can evade all compulsion by simply removing 
out of one district into another ; and there is strong reason to believe 
that this mode of escape is extensively practised, especially among that 
large class of pérsons who have no fixed employment. So, again, 
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a case of small-pox is reported to the Medical Officer of Health, in cir- 
cumstances which make it impossible for the patient to be quarantined 
at home. This officer himself may have no power to have the patient 
carried off to the proper hospital, but must seek the authority of 
some local board ; and days are often spent in getting this authority, 
especially when two boards (as not unfrequently happens) are 
discussing their respective responsibilities—perhaps even bringing 
the question before the Law-courts. Or, again, it may happen that 
the hospital is full, and that the patient remains for several days 
waiting for admission into it. Nor has the Health-officer any power 
to vaccinate or re-vaccinate the family and neighbours of the patient, 
unless he happens himself to be the public vaccinator. And many 
days may thus pass, and the infection may spread, before the case 
can be as completely dealt with ° as it would have been in Glasgow 
within a few hours. 

I need scarcely point out to the readers of this Review, that it is 
on the liability of every Small-pox patient to communicate the disease 
to others, who become in their turn foci of infection, that the State 
bases its claim to insist on the use of what it deems the most effec- 
tual means of preventing the manufacture of small-pox ; just as it 
claims the right to prevent, so far as compulsory Education can do 
it, the manufacture of Criminals injurious to society. But Mr. P. 
A. Taylor, who has never (so far as I know) objected to compulsory 
education, deems compulsory Vaccination a most abominable tyranny. 

I am quite willing to admit that the two cases are not precisely 
parallel, in this—that whilst education can do nothing but good, 
vaccination may (as at present practised) do harm (or seem to do it) 
in a small proportion of cases. In my paper on ‘ Disease-germs,’ I 
advocated the use of real ‘ heifer-lymph,’ as doing away with one well- 
founded objection to vaccination—the possibility of transmitting 
human disease. The Anti-vaccinationists are now making the most 
of the occasional occurrence of Erysipelas after vaccination, which is 
sometimes very severe, and has even proceeded to a fatal termination. 
But while the vaccination in such cases may have been the occasion, 
or what is called in medicine the ‘ exciting cause,’ of the malady, the 
vera causa lies deeper—in the special ‘ predisposition ’ of the subject 
of it. For if vaccination were the real cause, how is it that so many 
millions of vaccinations are performed, without anything more than 
a slight temporary inconvenience to the subjects of them?—A 
parallel case may make this matter perfectly clear. In the days of 
my medical pupillage, the brewers’ draymen were the terror of every 
hospital surgeon in London; for, although they looked fine, burly, 
vigorous men, yet their bodies were so ‘ sodden with beer,’ that slight 

5 This is simply the narration of what happened last spring, in the case of a man 
in the London employ of Dr, Cameron, M.P. for Glasgow. 
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injuries or trivial operations were very often followed by severe and 
even fatal erysipelas. One of these fatal cases, which occurred 
within my own knowledge, attracted a good deal of attention on 
account of the triviality of the injury; which was nothing more than 
the pinching, between two barrels, of the thin fold of skin stretching 
between the thumb and forefinger of his left hand. Surely no one 
can fail to recognise in the ‘ beery’ condition of the patient the real 
‘cause’ of his death, the little ‘nip’ of his skin being merely the 
‘occasion’ of it. And those who affirm that the liability to death 
from Smallpox is entirely dependent on the unsanitary condition of 
the subjects of it, should be the last to deny the existence of a corre- 
sponding ‘ predisposition ’ in those rare cases in which severe erysipelas 


follows Vaccination. 

I cannot better bring my summary to a conclusion, than by 
citing the most important particulars of an outbreak of Small- 
pox, occurring in San Francisco a little more than two years since; 
in which the protective effects of Vaccination were most remark- 
ably exemplified, as fully described in the Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health, now before me, for the year ending June 30, 1881. 


This great town has a population of 233,700; and although nearly one-tenth 
of this consists of Chinese, yet the town is, on the whole, remarkably healthy ; the 
general death-rate per 1,000 being only 18:27, and that of the nine-tenths con- 
stituting the non-Chinese population being only 17:2. The Chinese, as is well 
known, occupy a particular quarter, into which very few outsiders ever penetrate, 
and here they crowd together in filth and squalor; the results making themselves 
obvious in a death-rate of 21:2, although they are almost all adults. Vaccination 
was by no means general, even among the American population, until, taught by 
the fatal experience of the small-pox epidemics of 1876 and 1877, the Board of 
Education made vaccination compulsory on every child then in the public schools, 
and upon all who should hereafter seek admission to them. Thus no fewer than 
34,029 children were vaccinated in the first instance ; and out of 60,000 children 
who have since entered the schools, nearly all have been efficiently vaccinated, 
mostly with heifer-lymph. A large number of adults also were alarmed into the 
same precautionary measure. On the other hand, vaccination has not been en- 
forced on the Chinese population; and thus the Chinese quarter, from which 
small-pox has nsver been absent, becomes a pestilential centre to the rest of the 
community: the men going forth as artisans or laundrymen into the best parts 
of the town, sending forth slippers or other articles manufactured in the very 
rooms in which members of their fraternity are dying of small-pox, or in other 
ways conveying or transmitting infection into the midst of the general population 
of the city. 

In the summer and early autumn of 1880, there were not more than the 
usual small number of small-pox cases in the town; but in the first five days of 
November no fewer than 65 cases were reported, the number rising to 147 by the 
end of that month, while 140 fresh cases occurred in December; after which the 
number rapidly declined, until in June 1881 only 11 fresh cases occurred. Now in 
the early part of this outbreak, these cases ‘ occurred, as a rule, among a more re- 
spectable class of people, and were confined to no particular locality ;’ and the panic 
among the unvaccinated residuum of the citizens made them rush for vaccination 
with such eagerness (there being no Anti-Vaccination League there) that it was 
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impossible for the first two or three weeks to supply the demand for good vaccine 
lymph. As soon, however, as vaccination could be effectively carried out, and the 
patients properly quarantined, the fresh cases became very few; and the protection 
that had been afforded to the younger population was made evident by the fact 
that only ten or twelve cases occurred out of the 94,000 children vaccinated in the 
five preceding years; ‘but for which salutary regulation,’ says the reporter, ‘we 
should have been estimating our cases to-day by thousands instead of hundreds.’ 
In the course of the five preceding years he had himself altogether had charge of 
80,000 vaccinations, performed either direct from the heifer (Beuagency) stock, or 
from a human source very slightly removed from it; and he says, ‘I have yet to 
see a case of variola or varioloid after a successful vaccination with bovine virus.’ 


This case, then, clearly shows (1) the effect of what may be called 
a smouldering fire of small-pox, in keeping up a source of infection, 
which may break out into renewed conflagration when materials 
exist for it; (2) the non-limitation of small-pox infection to any 
class in society ; and (3) the protective power of efficient vaccination, 
as shown alike in the immunity of the previously vaccinated juvenile 
population, and in the speedy check put upon the epidemic spread 
of the disease among the elders. 


I cannot but believe that those who candidly weigh the in- 
disputable facts I have now adduced, will agree with me in the 
conviction that the repeal of the Compulsory clauses of the Vacci- 
nation Acts, especially where this most fatal pestilence is still among 
us, would be an error of the gravest kind. But supposing that the 
House of Commons should feel it right to inquire into Mr. P. A. 
Taylor’s allegation, and, allowing his Bill to pass its second reading, 
should refer it to a Select Committee of which he should be chair- 
man ;—let him call before this Committee the Medical officers of 
all the Small-pox hospitals, and all the Medical officers of health 
in the Metropolis, together with the members of the Asylums 
Board ; let him examine and cross-examine each as severely as he 
pleases ; let him do his very best to extract from any of the men who 
have spent the last eleven years in the constant endeavour to limit 
and combat this fell disease (the ‘malignant’ type of which is the 
most fatal pest that this country has ever seen) some admission in 
favour of his own views; and then, when he fails to do this (as I 
feel assured he will), let him propose to report to the House as 
follows :—‘ It is quite true that the unanimous testimony of these 
Medical officers is entirely against me; but they are obviously 
“tainted witnesses,” out of whom no truth is to be got; for their very 
unanimity proves them to have banded together in defence of the 
pecuniary interests of the Medical Profession, and to have been for 
eleven years palming off “ cooked” statistics upon the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, by which they are employed. I recommend the 
House, therefore, to reject their evidence in toto. Of course this 
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recommendation applies also to the evidence of all the Medical 
members of the Asylums Board. And asit is obvious that the conclu- 
sions of its “lay ” members are “ inspired ” by their medical colleagues 
(because they disagree with my own), I recommend you to accept 
in their stead the opinions of the few highly respectable medical prac- 
titioners, who, whilst they have the great advantage of possessing little 
or no practical experience of this epidemic (by which their con- 
clusions might be warped), have the honest independence to support 
my views, and therefore deserve your fullest confidence.’ 

Though ‘ imaginary ’ in its language, this report is by no means 
imaginary in its sense; for it is constructed precisely on the lines 
laid down in the extract I have already cited (p. 531) from Mr. P. A. 
Taylor’s own organ. 

Witu1am B. CARPENTER. 





A HEATHEN APOCALYPSE. 


WE are accustomed to designate by the name of Apocalyptic literature 
those writings which promise to mankind a golden age as the climax 
of their history; an age which, by the interfusion of the godhead 
into the world, shall have brought to pass a complete revolution of 
its present condition. 

The word is taken from the Apocalypse of John; but the book of 
Daniel is, in fact, the original source both of the Christian and of the 
Jewish Apocalypse. The reputed author of this remarkable prophetic 
writing was esteemed for his saintliness among the early prophets (see 
Ezek. xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3); but in the time of the Maccabzan wars 
he was transferred to the courts of Nebuchadnezzar and of Cyrus, and 
he was held to be the author of predictions which were designed to en- 
courage the combatants, and to prolong their endurance to the utmost, 
by the prospect of a glorious issue from the struggle. The fate of 
the people of Judea, to which the Messianic predictions of her 
prophets had been hitherto restricted, was now first brought into 
connection with the fate of the whole human race. Mankind, in 
common with the people of Israel, was now to find its perfection in the 
eternal rule of the Most Holy, and this grand catastrophe was to be 
accomplished in the immediate future ; the coming of God’s kingdom 
was to follow directly on the religious persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

We know that on Jewish soil a great aftergrowth arose out of the 
apocalyptic utterances of the book of Daniel in the Jewish fragments 
of Sibylline oracles, the book of Enoch and the fourth book of Ezra: 
a literature which in the Apocalypse of John has partly taken the 
form of an explanation of this enigmatical book, and is partly 
concerned with fresh revelations. As in the case of all apocalyptic 
writings, in accordance with their Jewish and Christian prototypes, 
the end of the world is held to be immediately approaching. 

But the heathen peoples of antiquity were by no means unfamiliar 
with the general scope of these apocalyptic prophecies. Even among 
them there existed a belief in a great revolution of the whole condi- 
tion of the world, through which it was supposed that all the miseries 
and sufferings of mankind would be destroyed, and that an era of 
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permanent happiness should be brought to pass. Although this 
belief was in the first place only a theoretic conviction, a theological 
or philosophic dogma which was inapplicable to any definite time, 
' yet it did not exclude the possibility of a definite expectation that 
this revolution would immediately occur; an expectation more 
readily found in circumstances calculated to arouse the desire for so 
sudden and searching a change. 

The religion of Zoroaster made this promise to its adherents: 
when the conflict between good and evil, between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, had endured for the appointed time, evil, and the author 
of evil, would be destroyed; the world would be formed anew; and 
men, united by one speech, no longer requiring food, and casting no 
shadow on the earth, would dwell together in peace and blessedness. 
The same belief in the approaching end of the world appears from 
another quarter at a very early period in the history of Greek phi- 
losophy. It was declared by Anaximander and Anaximenes, who 
are among the earliest Ionic philosophers, that the world issued at 
stated periods from its original substance and returned to it again. 
There is a still more remarkable assertion of Heraclitus of Ephesus 
(B.c. 480-470), that the primal fire, or the Deity, alternately sent 
forth the world and again destroyed it by fire. 

At a somewhat later period Empedocles in like manner taught 
that the world moved between two poles, in which all the elements 
were absolutely united by love and absolutely disintegrated by hate. 
It was only in the intervals between these two conditions that worlds 
such as ours were made, each of which, however, only lasted for a 
time. Contemporary with Empedocles, Leucippus and his disciple 
Democritus ascribed a limited existence to each of the innumer- 
able worlds which should be constituted out of the atoms. It is 
true that Plato and Aristotle would not admit that the world 
was finite, and the latter in particular so earnestly maintained that 
our globe had neither beginning nor end that his opinion was gener- 
ally accepted, not only in the Peripatetic and Platonic schools, but 
in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era there was an 
animated controversy on this point between the neo-Platonic school 
and Christian theologians. On the other hand, the physics of the 
Stoics were derived from Heraclitus on these and other points, and it 
was only some of the later disciples of this school who, in the second 
century after Christ, were known to deny the destruction of the world. 

The teaching of philosophers as to the past phases of the world had, 
indeed, a different meaning from the’ apocalyptic predictions respect- 
ing the end of this world or its present condition. In the latter case, 
the object in view was altogether practical; those to whom they were 
addressed were, inthe contemplation of the end of all things, partly 
to find comfort under suffering and persecution, and were partly 
encouraged to make worthy preparation for this final judgment, and 
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to endure with unshaken courage the misfortunes which were yet in 
store for them; they were to be inspired with the courageous spirit 
and disinterested self-sacrifice which spring from a belief in an assured 
victory, and in the future recompense for all their devotion which 
should be paid a thousand-fold. This practical aim is palpable in the 
greatest and most powerful of our apocalyptic writers; in Daniel and 
John. Their predictions do not consist in idle speculations on the 
future, but aim at a powerful influence on the immediate present ; 
their appeals for devoted courage in the battle for the faith are in- 
spired from the heart. For this reason, the writings in question 
represent the end of the present order of the world as imminent. 
When their assumed author, a Daniel or a Sibyl, is made to predict a 
long series of historical facts, their real authors, without an excep- 
tion, believe that they themselves are living in the last times, and 
that two years, at the most, lie between them and the final catastrophe. 
For a belief in the approaching end of the world has a practical sig- 
nification for those only who expect to experience it ; if a man looks 
forward to its occurrence after his own death, judgment in his particu- 
lar case is prior to the end of the world, and when enjoined to prepare 
for such an end, he will think of his own end, rather than that of the 
whole world, which involves no further consequences for himself. 
Not only is this spirit wanting in the theories of philosophers re- 
specting the future end of the world, but the practical tendency and 
the practical motives of the apocalyptic literature are altogether un- 
known to them. They merely set forth assumptions in physics which 
rely on purely scientific premisses, and which have as little to do with 
the religious and political interests of mankind, and with the question 
whether the given order of things corresponds or does not correspond 
with their hopes and obligations, as they affect the case of the scienti- 
fic enquirer of our own day, who deduces the assumption of the cessa- 
tion of motion from the mechanical theory of heat. 

These scientific assumptions were, however, capable of an applica- 
tion which would bring them into closer connection with the apocalyp- 
tic expectations of the Jews and Christians. If the theories deduced by 
philosophers from a natural necessity are regarded from the teleolo- 
gical point of view, and are combined with the moral condition of 
mankind, the thesis is obtained that the end of the present state of 
the world is at hand, since it has now become intolerable: the general 
corruption will, through the destruction of the guilty, undergo a 
searching change and lead to better things. When the given conditions 
once appear to be irreparable, then the transition is easy to that ex- 
pectation which is essentially contained in all apocalyptic prophecy ; 
the expectation that the destruction and renovation of the world must 
be very near. 

Such a tendency appears in the Stoic school of thought; the 
school which, like the English and German natural theologians of the 
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eighteenth century, traced throughout Nature the benevolent watch- 
fulness of the Deity over mankind in the whole order of the world. 
In addition to the conflagration which was to bring about the end of 
the old world and the reconstruction of that which was to follow, the 
Stoics believed that there would be a universal flood, which should 
constitute the winter of this period, while the éervpwous was to con- 
stitute its summer. When the fire had destroyed the world, with all 
that therein is, it was expected that the flood should also overspread 
the whole earth and destroy all livings things thereon. Seneca (Nat. 
Qu. iii.) says of this deluge, that it will appear ‘ when God thinks 
fit that a new order of things should begin, and that the old should 
come to an end . . . when the time has come for the destruction 
of mankind in order that they may be created anew in innocency, 
and that none shall be left alive who can do evil.’ 

Again he says, that ‘when the judgment of mankind shall be 
accomplished, animals also will be destroyed, since men have lived like 
beasts.’ Then the flood will come to an end, the old order of the 
world will be destroyed, and the earth will be peopled with a new race 
of men, unwitting of evil, but whose innocence, as the philosopher 
sorrowfully adds, shall be of short duration. 

Here, indeed, we have one of the motives on which the Apocalypses 
of the Jews and Christians rely: the assumption that men had made 
a temporary lapse into wickedness, from which the Deity was to save 
them by a reconstruction of the whole state of the world. And when 
we hear Seneca’s estimate of the moral condition of his age, we can- 
not wonder at his apparent conviction that its depravity was incur- 
able, and that the immediate destruction of guilty men was at hand. 

If you go to the forum or the circus (he writes)! and observe the multitudes 
as they throng in, you must bear in mind that the men are not more numerous 
than their crimes. Even if they are not enduring the miseries of war, no man is 
at peace with his neighbour. Everyone seeks to profit by injuring another, and is 
ready to bring everything to destruction in order to obtain the slightest enjoy- 
ment or advantage. Itis an assembly of wild beasts, differing only in this, that 
animals spare those of their own kind, while men destroy each other. There is 
a wild rivalry in vice: lust and sin increase day by day, and become even more 
shameless. Crimes are no longer committed in secret, but before the eyes of all 
men. Righteousness is not only rare, but has ceased to be. 


When we read these and other descriptions by Seneca, we might 
believe that he regarded the condition of his age as so irreparable 
that only the deluge to which he looked forward could bring any 
remedy. Yet this is not my opinion. His reproaches are directed, 
not so much against the crimes of a definite historic period, as 
against the universal faults of human nature. ‘We have all done 
amiss, he exclaims (De Element. i. 63), ‘and we shall continue to do 
amiss to the end of our lives. And again (Zp. xli. 9), ‘We cannot 


1 De Iré, ii. 8. 
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be angry with the individual, since the whole human race needs for- 
giveness.’ . . . ‘It is a condition of our being that our souls are as 
subject to as many diseases as our bodies are.’ And again (De Jrd, 
i. 10), ‘No wise man will be angry with nature: to rave against the 
depravity of man were as reasonable as to wonder because a thorn 
does not bear apples.’ 

A writer who regards the depravity of man as inevitable can 
scarcely feel a wish or hope that a sudden catastrophe should bring 
it to anend. If all sinners were destroyed together, yet sin could 
not long cease to exist, since it is too deeply implanted in human 
nature not to re-assert its dominion at once. We have indeed read 
that the philosopher himself anticipated no enduring amendment in 
the condition of mankind from the deluge which he predicted. As 
a Stoic, he was unable to look forward to any final end of the conflict 
between good and evil, since, according to the Stoic teaching, after 
the destruction of each world by fire, the creation of a new one, 
precisely similar to the former, was to follow, in which persons, 
things, and inanimate objects should be reproduced, resembling the 
earlier world in its minutest details. 

A belief in the near approach of the end of the world, upon which 
the practical effect and significance of all apocalyptic expectations 
depend, was certainly not held by the Greek and Roman con- 
temporaries of Seneca, even if they theoretically accepted the fact 
of its destruction. Such a belief has only arisen among those who 
are so grievously oppressed and troubled that, in their despair of the 
present, they can only dare to hope for salvation from a miraculous 
intervention of the Godhead. This was by no means the condition of 
the adherents of paganism in Seneca’s time. But it was the con- 
dition of the Jews, during the desperate struggle of the Maccabzan 
wars, and again when they were under the dominion of the Romans ; 
it was the condition of the Christians under the first impressions of 
terror produced by the persecutions under Nero, and subsequently by 
the expectation that the persecution would be renewed. Their state 
was so hopeless that they were scarce able to wait for the moment 
when their Lord should descend from heaven to make a terrible end 
of the dominion of their persecutors. From the standpoint of a 
Greek or Roman of that time, the circumstances, however displeas- 
ing in some particulars, were not such as to be considered irretriev- 
able, or such as could only be remedied by a complete revolution of 
the state of the world. Subsequently, when the decay of ancient 
culture was much further advanced, and when the wide-spread 
conflict of Christianity with the old polytheistic popular religions, 
ended, after the struggle of centuries, in the victory of Christianity, 
we find in one of the Hermetic writings a description which may be 
compared with the Jewish and the Christian Apocalypse. 

The Greeks gave the name of their god Hermes to the Egyptian 
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god Thot or Tehuti, who was honoured, not only as the discoverer of 
this writing and of many other arts, but also as the author of sacred 
Egyptian literature. After the example of Euemerus, the popular gods 
began to be regarded, as time went on, merely as great men, as the 
kings and wise men of old; and the Egyptian Hermes was also 
regarded as a man, although threefold greatness was ascribed to him, 
and he was designated ‘ Trismegistos.’ Many writings were ascribed 
to him under this name, a number of which are still extant, some 
complete and others only in fragments. This later Hermetic litera- 
ture, as well as the earlier, was, as we conjecture, of Egyptian origin; 
but while the ancient ‘ books of Thot,’ the sacred writings of the 
Egyptian priests, were undoubtedly written in the language of the 
day, many centuries before the Macedonian conquest, the later 
Hermetic writings were, so far as we know, originally written in 
Greek. Although the different pieces may have been composed at 
widely different dates, they appear to belong as a whole to the 
Christian era, since the first and somewhat obscure trace of these 
writings is found in Plutarch (De Js. et Os. 61) and the next in 
Tertullian (De An. ii. 33). All, or most of the authors, must have 
been Egyptians, but they were acquainted with the Greek philosophy 
of the time, and had assimilated its ideas. In this Egypto-Hellenic 
literature there is therefore an analogous feature to that which is 
apparent in the contemporary and earlier literature which was purely 
Hellenic: the attempt to advocate the views which the writers had 
educed from the combination of Oriental traditions with Jewish 
authorities by an appeal to the sacred authorities of the national 
religion. A considerable part of the Hermetic writings which are 
still extant appear to have been composed in the third century 
after Christ, and in one of these we find the remarkable prophecy 
which presents a heathen parallel to the apocalyptic writings of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

In the Greek original this writing is entitled ‘ the complete utter- 
ance. With the exception of two short fragments, however, it has 
only reached us in the form of a Latin translation, which is included 
in the works of Apuleius, although it cannot have been written before 
the fourth century of our era. In this book the assumed author, 
Hermes Trismegistus, imparts the following predictions of future 
events to his son Asclepius (c. 24-26), and I here give the more im- 
portant passages in a somewhat free translation :-— 

A time will come (he says) when it will appear that it is in vain that the 
Egyptians have honoured the Godhead with pious zeal. The Godhead will with- 
draw from the earth into the heavens, and Egypt, which was the home of the 
gods, will be robbed of their presence. This sacred land, the site of temples and 
of holy things, will become filled with sepulchres and the bodies of the dead [the 
chapels and relics of the Christian martyrs]. O Egypt, Egypt, nothing more will 


remain of thy worship of the gods save traditions which will appear incredible to 
our posterity, and those inscriptions upon stone which tell of thy devotion. 
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Scythia, India, and other barbarous nations will possess the land of Egypt. For 
the gods will return to heaven, all men will die together, and so Egypt will be 
forsaken alike of gods and men. Thou, O sacred river, will be filled to the brim 
with streams of blood ; thou wilt burst through thy banks, and the number of the 
dead will be greater than that of the living: he who still survives will be known 
for an Egyptian by his speech only, for he will act like the stranger. Egypt, ever 
the most holy and most religious of all lands, the teacher of piety, will become a 
byword for the utmost impiety. Men will cease to honour and admire the world, 
this unalterable work of God, this glorious image of what is good, adorned as it is 
with manifold beauties, the work of the Divine will; the Deity will relinquish His 
work without hesitation, the unity in which all forms are included, of which the 
contemplation calls forth worship, praise, and love. 

Darkness will then be preferred to light, and death will be held to be better 
than life ; no man will look up piously towards Heaven; the religious man will 
be called a fool, and the godless man will be called wise. The vain man will be 
held to be a hero, and he who is most wicked will be regarded as most righteous. 
New laws and new ordinances will be enforced, and none will believe or obey what 
is holy or religious, what is worthy of Heaven and the heavenly powers. The gods 
will take leave of men: only the evil spirits [termed by our author ‘ the destroying 
angels”] will remain, to lead men on to war, rapine, and deceit, to all which is 
opposed to the true nature of our being. The earth also will suffer, the sea will 
no longer be traversed by ships, the course of the stars in heaven will be changed, 
all divine voices will be for ever hushed, the produce of the fields will perish ; the 
earth will no more bring forth her fruits, and even the air will become pestilential 
with sultry heat. Thus the old age of the world will come with godlessness, 
disorder, the disregard of all which is good. 


The following is taken from the Greek (Lactantius, Jnstit. vii. 18) :— 


When this shall come to pass, O Asclepius, then will the Lord and Father and 
God, the creator of the first and one god [by which the world is meant, although 
in the passage preserved by Lactantius in the original Greek (Asc. c. 8) he is termed 
the second god, but then, directly afterwards, as in the passage above, ‘ the first, 
and one and only’), look upon these things, and by His will restore His world 
again to its original condition: He will oppose that which is good to disorder, He 
will call back the world from error, and will destroy all wickedness, now by means 
of the floods of water which will overspread the earth, now by the flames of fire 
by which sin shall be burnt up, and yet again by wars and pestilence. So will 
the world be brought back to adore and worship, and God, who created and will 
again restore His glorious work, will be honoured with praise and thankfulness 
by men, who will again be numerous on the earth. 


This description is, as we have remarked, chiefly noteworthy for 
us since it is the only known example of an apocalyptic prediction 
which had its origin on heathen soil. According to Lactantius (Inst. 
vii. 15, 18) there was one of great antiquity ascribed to Hystaspes, 
King of the Medes, which predicted the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire, the action of Zeus against the corruption of men and the 
destruction of all the godless. But this prediction was certainly 
made by some Jew or Christian, who made use of the heathen name 
of God as a mask. It is undoubtedly possible that the author of 
Asclepius was induced by the Jewish and Christian prediction, and 
perhaps by the Sibylline oracles, to look for the salvation of his faith, 
as the Jews and Christians had already looked for it, by the miracu- 
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lous change of the whole state of the world. Yet, since this expecta- 
tion had struck root on soil so different from its original home, it is 
evident that the adherents of the Egypto-Greek religion and philo- 
sophy were in a similar position to that which originally produced 
the Jewish and Christian Apocalypse, and it is worthy of observation 
by the historical enquirer that this was so early the case. 

Lactantius justifies our account by a writing which cannot be 
later than the first or second decade of the fourth century, and we 
should refer the Hermetic predictions to the end of the third century. 
Some passages, omitted in the former extracts, in the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-sixth chapters of Asclepius, predict a judicial prohibition 
of the worship of the gods under pain of death. We hold with 
Bernays that these are later additions, since no such prohibition was 
issued before the decree of the Emperor Constantius, a.p. 353. 

Asclepius was certainly not written much before a.p. 300, since 
the circumstances on which he dwells could not have occurred much 
earlier. But, if we are unable to fix the precise period, yet it is note- 
worthy that, prior to the persecution of the Christians under Diocle- 
tian, the state of things, at any rate in Egypt, was such that a zealous 
adherent of the old religion looked forward to its downfall as a con- 
sequence which could only be averted by an immediate intervention 
of the Deity. Since similar conditions prevailed in other parts of 
the Roman Empire, we ca1i readily understand how it was that the 
critical conflict which took place between the two religions under 
Diocletian, immediately after the composition of this writing, could 
not issue in the triumph of Paganism. The political sagacity of 
Constantine estimated the comparative strength of the two parties 
aright when he perceived that, notwithstanding the inferior number 
of the Christians, it was their side which could alone offer a firm 
support to his dominion, and to his reformation of the Roman Empire. 


C. ZELLER. 





LANDOWNING AS A BUSINESS. 


A Repty. 


TuE above title to Mr. W. Bence Jones’s article, in the last number 
of this Review, is somewhat misleading. The paper might have 
been as appropriately headed, ‘ Every Landlord his Own Tenant,’ 
or ‘How to Abolish the Tenant-Farmer Class.’ The writer 
ranges over a variety of topics, mixing up the historical, political, 
social, economic, commercial, and technical in a manner which 
renders it difficult to classify his propositions; but his leading idea 
seems to be to incite landlords to farm their estates themselves, rather 
than submit to reduction of rental or concede those just conditions 
of security which occupiers now demand for their industry. 

The article cannot but be regarded as a distinct threat to the 
tenant-farmers of the kingdom; and I propose to show that the 
suggested transformation of the land system of England is as 
visionary and impracticable as in operation it would be mischievous 
and cruel. 

From the opening of the article, one would suppose that the 
author was about to advocate better terms for the working partner 
in farming. It is pleaded that landowning ought to be regarded 
strictly as a business; that the proper commercial relationship 
between owner and occupier should no longer be overborne, as it still 
so largely is, by feudal or semi-feudal principles and traditions. 
But he by no means desires such improved relationship between the 
two parties for the purpose of raising the status of the tenant- 
farmer. On the other hand, he refers with complacency to the 
dependent position of the tenantry on large numbers of estates, upon 
which kindness and goodwill continued to them from generation to 
generation have imbued the tenants with stronger feudal ideas than 
animate the landlords themselves. He expresses no disapproval of 
a social arrangement which tends to degrade men, by making them 
recipients of favour and by obtaining from them, in exchange for 
such doles, an unmanly political subservience; and this often in the 
case of men well educated and of large means, as well as possessing 
great skill and intelligence. He states his belief that by far the 
greater part of ‘influence’ at elections comes from the free will of 
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the tenants: but utters no word of disapprobation that the class 
should be thus pauperised in spirit, and that there should still exist, 
in spite of the ballot, cases in which the dignity of the tenants would 
be consulted, and themselves saved from unnecessary trouble, if the 
proprietor simply had a cumulative vote in proportion to the number 
of farmers upon his estate. Surely such an avowed advocate for 
agricultural improvement as Mr. Bence Jones might have expressed 
a feeling of regret that capital is still repelled from husbandry by 
this sacrifice of independence which is demanded from occupiers. Is 
not the political control exercised by great proprietors (strongly 
exemplified in the recent North Riding election) answerable in part 
for the backward and sluggish condition of agriculture over immense 
districts of the kingdom? Is the fact without significance that 
thousands of Quaker families have been banished or repelled from 
farming pursuits during the present century not by causes commercial 
or industrial, but by influences adverse to their political or religious 
sentiments? Possibly there may be no animus against, but there 
is certainly no sympathy for, the class of tenant-farmers, -where 
Mr. Bence Jones speaks of their keenness to get farms at low rents, 
and says, ‘The best cure for that trouble will be the landowner 
taking his own proper position in the business ;’ or, again, where he 
alludes to some farmers who are not above taking advantage of 
kindness as a means of working out the last penny possible for 
themselves,—adding, ‘I do not know the reason, but certainly the 
tenants’ advocates in farming newspapers and the periodical press 
partake too much of this temper.’ 

In complaining of those who ask for strictly commercial terms 
between landowners and occupiers, yet simultaneously expect reduc- 
tion of rent under the feudal claim of consideration due to tenants 
in bad times, the writer loses sight of the fact that at no period of 
our history has it been deemed equitable to hold tenants to the strict 
terms of contract with respect to payment of rent in the event 
of exceptional degrees of loss from a succession of disastrous seasons 
or other visitations over which a farmer has ro control. From the 
days of the old Roman law ' downward, it has always been recognised 
that losses occasioned by dispensation of Providence should be shared 
to some extent by the ‘co-partners’ in farming,—the term recently 
applied to landlords and tenants by Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Again, as to the voluntary forgiving of rent, practised by many pro- 
prietors in the most praiseworthy manner during the present cycle of un- 
fortunate years, it must not be altogether forgotten that the remissions 
in many cases have been prompted by self-interest—‘ the fear of having 


1 «Subject to these limitations [previously enumerated] the landlord was obliged 
to forego even the whole of his rent when the crop was lost or very much destroyed 
by inundations, tempests, hostile invasions, wind, or rain. Allowance was also 
made for the depredations of locusts (C. 4, 65, 18), jackdaws, starlings, and for the 
blight (D. 19, 2, 15, 2)..—Hunter’s Roman Lam, p. 337. 
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farms thrown on their hands.’ Nor should the fact be lost sight of, 
that very loud and just complaints have been heard of the unfeeling 
treatment practised toward old tenants; who have been allowed to 
sink in ruin before a lowering of rent would be listened to, and then 
new men admitted in their places at half the former rents and under 
more liberal covenants as well. 

‘No doubt,’ says our writer, ‘there are districts and estates in 
which it is possible to let farms still at a satisfactory rent. Most 
landlords will prefer to let their farms if good farmers are willing to 
hire them. But all such transactions are to be left solely to free con- 
tract. For ‘though there may be sentimentai aberrations among 
leaders in Parliament, for party ends, yet increased education and 
development draw steadily in favour of free contract in all ways. 
There is, therefore, no choice.’ Yet ‘men like Mr. James Howard, 
the agricultural machine maker at Bedford and M.P.,? are not 
content with free contract. They constantly urge compulsion by 
Act of Parliament in favour of tenants.’ Mr. Bence Jones might 
have bracketed with my name ‘men like’ Mr. Chaplin, M.P., and 
Mr. Staveley Hill, M.P., both of whom have brought in Bills securing 
compensation for tenants’ improvements. The only difference is that 
I happen to have advocated the principle a dozen years before those 
honourable members, and now go a little further in securing it. 

As to the prospects of ‘free contract,’ I take a view directly 
opposite to that of Mr. Bence Jones. I would submit, that after the 
passing of the Ground Game Act, containing the most ‘stringent 
clauses in restriction of free contract ever submitted to Parliament, 
the members of the present Government are clearly shut out from 
taking a stand upon freedom of contract. I think also that no clear- 
headed and impartial reader of the evidence before the Royal 
Commission can doubt that the Commissioners are bound to report 
in favour of compulsory legislation in respect of security for tenants’ 
improvements. 

Did it never occur to Mr. Bence Jones as strange that, if this 
freedom of contract (or, in other words, this liberty of an unscrupulous 
landlord to take advantage of his position to appropriate the tenant’s 
creations without payment) is of such value to agriculture, the cry 
for its retention comes from the tenants’ masters? Surely the 
tenant-farmers themselves are the best judges whether their position 
is so strong that proprietors cannot get the better of them, or 
whether, on the contrary, they are placed at a disadvantage in 
treating with the owners of a monopoly. 

2 I fail to see in what way Mr. Bence Jones’s argument is strengthened by 
a reference to my trade. I do not, however, object to the reference, for I happen to be 
more proud of being a foremost member of a class which has achieved so much for 
the agriculture of the world and contributed so greatly towards lightening the labours 
of toiling humanity, than even the honour of having been elected at the head of the 
poll for my native county. 


Vor. XI.—No. 62. RR 
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I have always understood that the controlling influence of law is 
both necessary and salutary in cases where bargains between man 
and man are incompatible with public good, and also where injustice 
is inflicted upon the weaker party to a contract so far as to be 
injurious to the national interests. Is the writer prepared in his 
advocacy of free contract to abolish the Truck Act, the Factories 
and Mines Acts, the Merchant Shipping Act, Mr. Cardwell’s Act 
making void certain contracts by consignors of goods, the laws re- 
lating to Usury, Wager Policies, Gaming, Simony, the Licensing 
Acts, the statute making void any bargain rendering a tenant liable 
for the landlord’s property-tax, and again, the Cattle-Plague Rating 
Act binding the landlord to pay half the rate notwithstanding any, 
agreement to the contrary, as well as those recent statutes, the 
Employer’s Liability Act, the Ground Game Act, and others? 
Those measures were enacted by a Parliament in which landowners 
predominated, and members were certainly in a position. to say 
whether tenants for whose protection those legal interferences were 
considered necessary, were or were not able to meet the owners on 
equal terms when making contracts. Further, it must be evident 
that the public will always support such interference for counter- 
acting conditions which act in restraint of trade ; and if Parliamen- 
tary action is justifiable in controlling any trade for the public good, 
it must be justifiable when dealing with that most essential one 
upon which the community depends for its food. 

In respect of compulsory tenant-right Mr. Bence Jones contends 
that ‘this is nothing else but Protection weighting the scales in favour 
oftenants. It is wholly unsound in principle, in spite of the pretence 
that it is only securing the tenant’s capital. It would be as reason- 
able to secure Mr. Howard’s capital to him in his machine business.’ 
To equalise a false balance a lump of metal added to one scale will 
accomplish the object ; but the same end may be equally well obtained 
by removing a portion of metal from the opposite scale. In order, 
therefore, to make the writer’s ideal balance true and honest, such 
Protection as now either openly or furtively weights that scale in 
favour of landlords must be removed. For I would ask, What right, 
favour, or advantage for tenants, formulated in any Bill before Par- 
liament and the country, can compare with the statutory privileges 
and powers which are enjoyed by landowners? The owner can sue 
the occupier for the full loss to his property by deteriorations and 
dilapidations; but he is not liable to be sued by the occupier for value 
added to that property by the tenant. Again, the building which a 
tenant erects, the roads he constructs, the fruit-trees he plants, the 
drain-pipes he lays in the soil, the increase of fertility resulting from 
his management, are no longer his when once upon the land or incor- 
porated with the soil; further, by a revaluation of the farm when 
such improvements have been added, the landlord can enforce from 
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the tenant, on pain of quitting, an additional rent up to the mark 
which the improved farm would fetch in an open competition. 
Having no certainty for his investment, the tenant can only improve 
on trust and at the risk of being defrauded. This is, in practice, the 
law; for the Agricultural Holdings Act is almost everywhere set aside, 
and even where it is permitted to operate, tenants’ improvements 
after a given period are, by its provisions, transferred to the landlord 
without payment. Further, the Act, as already intimated, makes no 
provision against an equivalent appropriation at any time by increase 
of rent,—a mode of appropriating tenants’ improvements a hundred- 
fold more common than getting rid of tenants without compensation. 

Occasionally, improving occupiers may be able to stipulate that 
they shall be compensated for the unexhausted portion of their actual 
outlay (which may not be half the value added to the holding as the 
result of such outlay); but the country is full of instances like the 
following. A farmer in the prime of life who, two years ago, won the 
first prize of his County Agricultural Society for the best-managed 
farm in the county, wrote to me the other day as follows: *‘ Who can 
say how much less the land of this country produces yearly by this 
one drawhack—-insecurity of capital? I farm tolerably high, and 
wish to farm higher, but cannot succeed in getting a particle of 
security. Therefore must be careful, as life is uncertain.’ Yet the 
instigator and apologist of landlords in this Review denounces as 
‘favour’ to tenants the simple deliverance of men from such a posi- 
tion and the surrounding them with safeguards which shall prevent 
their being rebbed. 

There is alsoanother weight in the landlord’s scale,—a heavy one, 
namely, the legal favouritism of being entitled to. seize and sell up 
the tenant’s goods to the last farthing for rent, to the exclusion of other 
creditors who may touch nothing till the landlord’s claim has been 
satisfied. So beneficial to him is this opportunity of safely allowing 
his tenant to fall secretly into arrear, even to the extent of six years’ 
rental, that he virtually captures by distraint the property with which 
traders and dealers of all kinds trust the farmer, in ignorance of the 
depth of his indebtedness. 

In my view, the man who insists upon the relations between land- 
lord and tenant being dependent upon and governed by strict busi- 
ness principles alone, who publishes bitter things against tenants’ 
advocates, and accuses them of dishonestly attempting to induce 
farmers ‘ to break their plain money contracts,’ when, in truth, they 
are only seeking security for their property and earnings laid up in 
the soil, should be called upon to justify the endowing and fencing of 
owners with all these powers and privileges not possessed by any 
other class of the community. 

With reference to the point of securing ‘ Mr. Howard’s capital to 
him in his machine business,’ it is entirely forgotten by Mr. Bence 

RR2 
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Jones that a manufacturer’s capital is completely under his own control, 
whereas a farmer’s capital is not: itis divisible into two portions ; over 
the live and dead stock which can be removed at will the farmer has 
complete control; but over the labour, materials, and manure put into 
the soil or affixed to the land, and which are irremovable, the tenant 
has lost all control. 

‘Hiring land, or a house, or anything else,’ writes Mr. Bence 
Jones, ‘is only a quasi-buying the use of it for a limited term under 
certain conditions. The rent is nothing else but the price, paid by 
instalments.’ This view of the question is more pointedly stated by 
Professor Bonamy Price when he describes the renting of land as 
simply borrowing the use of the landlord’s capital at a low rate of 
interest. Whilst admitting the contention, I would point out a fact 
entirely lost sight of, but which is as true as the proposition, namely, 
that, in the same transaction the landlord virtually hires or borrows 
the use of the tenant’s capital and skill for the purpose of procuring 
that interest. Mark the difference, however, in the position of the 
two borrowers. While the tenant guarantees the landlord a certain 
rate of interest upon his capital, the land, the tenant has no guarantee 
of interest for what he lends, nothing beyond the opportunity of 
making a profit if he can. Further, the State steps in to the help of 
the owner with the Law of Distress, which enables him to snatch the 
interest due to him without regard to other claims upon the tenant’s 
effects. On the other hand, instead of equally protecting, or protect- 
ing in any manner at all, the interest justly due to the tenant upon 
what he has invested, the State permits the landlord to pocket that 
interest in the shape of enhanced rent, and, in case of termination of 
a tenancy, to retain the tenant’s principal too, without compensation. 
We ask that there shall be equal dealing, and that what is due to 
one citizen shall be as secure by law as what is due to another. 

If the relations between landlord and tenant are to be so entirely 
commercial as Mr.’ Bence Jones desires, certainly, for one of the parties 
to stick to his preferential right of distress, which is, in effect, a State 
guarantee for rent, is not a little inconsistent; and the face with 
which a class specially protected by this law can preach the fairness, 
propriety, and even sacredness of free contract, under such a partial 
and unjust sheltering and favouring of one of the two parties to the 
bargain, is not a little amazing. 

Does not a fallacy underlie the idea that a strict analogy exists 
between hiring a farm and ‘hiring a house or anything else?’ Inthe 
first place, the general public have comparatively little interest in 
the management of house property,—the people do not live on bricks 
and mortar. But the whole community is interested in the proper 
management of the land upon which its food depends. Then it must 
be obvious that as population with its requirements of new homes 
increases, houses can be freely multiplied. Whereas land is a fixed, 
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and not only that but an ascertained quantity; and this cannot be 
affirmed of any other kind of property, neither of the oak trees 
growing upon the surface nor of the coal lying in seams beneath. 
And in this sense, it cannot be denied that the owners of the soil of 
the kingdom are in possession of a monopoly. Such being the case, 
the State, which imposes a variety of conditions and regulations upon 
railway companies in the pecuniary interests of, as well as for the 
safety of, the public, is surely just as fully warranted in interfering 
with the conditions under which the soil is held and farmed. The 
vital interest of the whole community in the removal of all obstacles 
to a more abundant production of food is sufficient justification for 
statutory controlling of contracts so far as to ensure that tenants’ 
capital, virtually borrowed by landowners, shall be safe and secure to 
the lenders. The nation is entitled by its necessities to demand that 
proper conditions of tenure shall be no longer left to chance and the 
sluggish filtration of commercial ideas through classes in which feu- 
dalism and patronage have been dominant for centuries, and one of 
which, according to Mr. Bence Jones, entertains ‘ stronger feudal ideas 
than landlords themselves.’ Unless the tenures of the future shall be 
such as I contend for, the full energies of enterprising farmers and 
the employment of the largest amount of capital which they have at 
command, will never be called forth. 

The ‘ whine’ that ‘ tenants are not on equal terms with landlords 
in bargaining for farms’ is something more than is represented. It 
cannot, however, be denied that in entire districts, ruined by a 
succession of bad seasons, there does exist a nearer approach to 
equality of standing between the class in want of farms and the non- 
increasing owners in possession. In respect of poor occupations, 
especially on heavy lands, applicants are in a stronger position than 
for many years past. These are the farms which most crowd the 
market at the present time; but for really good and eligible farms, 
especially under good landlords, there is no lack of competition, 
despite the gloomy outlook. The immense body of English and 
Scotch farmers, whether driven by the pressure upon them to seek 
a living in the sole business they understand, or hopeful from the 
advantage enjoyed in their native land of having at their very doors 
good customers for all that they can produce, will always be eager to 
occupy land that is worth farming. It is this competition that, in 
normal times, maintains proprietors masters of the situation, able 
to rack-rent if they please, and to impose unfavourable, harassing, 
or degrading conditions of occupancy if they please. It cannot be 
denied that a tenant who should resort to the estate office of one of 
our great landed proprietors, to ask for ‘the offer of a farm,’ and 
who should begin to stipulate for this, that, and the other condition, 
would be at once rejected, would be bowed out of the office, and 
informed that ‘the rules of the estate’ could not be altered to suit 
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his notions. Every man practically acquainted with the subject 
knows that an applicant, in the vast majority of cases, has really no 
voice in framing the conditions upon which the farm is to be let. 
If he should be selected as the tenant, all the liberty he has is to 
refuse the farm if the rent fixed is beyond his idea of its value. [ 
unhesitatingly assert, as I did when giving evidence before the Royal 
Commission, that freedom of contract in the letting and hiring of 
farms has never had a real existence, at all events on the great 
estates of this country. Nor can true freedom of contract ever exist 
while the two parties meet upon such unequal terms, as do the 
landlords of England and the numerous class of tenant-farmers. 

There always appears to be one default in the advocacy of the 
sticklers for ‘ free contract,’ which practically condemns them; they 
omit to say by what conceivable means, other than legal security for 
the fruits of tenants’ enterprise, the prosperity of the agriculture of 
the country is to be restored and its future advanced with the 
rapidity which is now rendered imperative. If the old system is to be 
continued intact, where is the hope that progress may be less sluggish, 
and production more swiftly augmented in the immediate: future ? 
A long trial has been given to our present system of landlords’ 
introduction of improvements, of encouragement to good farming by 
Agricultural Societies, of stimulation to effort by the exigencies of bad 
years or the inspiring motive of good ones; and what else in the 
way of inducement to better husbandry can be held before farmers 
than has been continually before them up to this time, unless it be 
{what has been denied to farmers, though struggled for since the 
days of Mr. Pusey) an inalienable security for the value they may 
add to their holdings? This, however, is precisely what Mr. Bence 
Jones will not consent that occupiers shall have. He wishes them 
to go on, as they ever have done, trusting to chance for the safety of 
what they may dare to spend in improvements ; waiting for, perhaps, 
another generation, till landlords may think well to grant equitable 
terms of compensation, or until their agents care to take the fetters 
off farm management and the disposal of produce. 

Again, it appears that Mr. Bence Jones would have them go on with- 
out any permanent reduction in rent. He admits there are exceptions, 
for he says, ‘ In Scotland a letting for a term at a lower rent may be 
necessary ; ’also, ‘ There are, perhaps, districts and estates in England 
where the same is the case. . . . Usually in England, I believe, a 
permanent reduction of rent is not necessary.’ Then, for the purpose 
of maintaining the incomes which owners draw out of the proceeds of 
husbandry, landlords are to decline to let farms on low ‘ live-and- 
let-live’ terms; for he tells us that where ‘satisfactory rents’ (by 
which I understand the prevailing high rents) cannot be continued, 
they are to farm the land themselves, ‘making the best profit 
possible out of it, whether more or less than it formerly paid.’ This 
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extirpation of tenants throughout whole districts will, it is pointed 
out, have an excellent effect. ‘If once it is seen that landowners are 
able to succeed even moderately well with their land, it will put a 
stop to all unreasonable attempts to get the better of them in hiring 
farms. The letting of farms at fair values will be helped by it.’ 
Exactly so ; ‘ bearing ’ the farm market may put money in the pockets 
of the owners. ‘Let landowners,’ says Mr. Beace Jones, ‘avoid 
putting themselves into the power of tenants as if they were without 
resource or help. I am convinced that business instead of feudalism 
will prove to be much the reverse of a loss'to landowners.’ This means 
the wholesale deportation to foreign lands of a host of tenants, whom 
inequitable laws and acquisitive landowners forbid to earn remunera- 
tion for their outlay and industry in their native land. I would ask 
is this a desirable result, or an inviting spectacle ? 

But the present tenant-farmers of England and Scotland need not 
be alarmed. The threat cannot take effect. Such changes as are 
shadowed forth wil. not come in their day. Undoubtedly it would be 
a change for the better, if the proprietary class devoted more atten- 
tion to ‘ landowning as a business,’ and if it were not so commonly the 
case that an owner of an estate yielding 5,000/. a year was compelled 
to employ an agent at 500/. a year to look after it. But that the 
landed gentry of England are prepared to dispense with tenants, and 
to carry on the business of farming on a wholesale scale, I cannot for 
one moment believe. If the career of an average landed proprietor 
be considered, from school and college life to the pursuit of travel, or 
politics, or sport, it will strike any observer of mankind how unlikely 
it is that the habits of a class, brought up with other aims and objects 
than strict business, could be changed into an altogether new groove,— 
at all events in less than a couple of generations. 

If, moreover, Mr. Bence Jones could point to many examples of 
English and Scotch landlords who have farmed with commercial 
success, there would be some encouragement for his proposition. But 
the impolicy of persons engaging in a business for which they have 
not qualified themselves by early addiction to the drudgery of detail, 
is proverbial. It is said that the Earl}of Leicester, that best and 
most practical of aristocratic farmers, when asked for advice by a 
landowning relative,' replied, ‘ Let the home farm; keep only erough 
land in hand for the absolute needs of the household.’ 

Probably no more difficult social or economic task could be 
attempted than the effecting of a sudden and sweeping change in the 
farm practice and tenure of a country. I will illustrate this point 
by a reference to France, where estates are very much subdivided ; and 
to Hungary, where, on the other hand, no tenant-farmer class exists, 
and proprietors farm tens of thousands of acres, and, in some cases, 
hundreds of thousands of acres of their own land. In either case, 
how vain it would be to recommend a sudden change to the English 
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system. In neither country could suitable tenants be found; nor do 
houses or homesteads adapted fur our system exist. Again it would 
simply be impossible to establish either the petite culture system of 
France, or the Continental huge-farm plan inEngland at short notice; 
whatever broad changes of system may be accomplished here under 
remodelled laws of land tenure will be effected only by slow degrees, 
The only practical course which I can see for extrication out of present 
difficulty, is to make the best of our existing landlord-and-tenant 
system, engrafted as it is in the centuries-old customs and habits 
of our agricultural population. 

If proprietors were ready and willing to enter upon the farming of 
their estates, I contend that they have not the skill or capital at com- 
mand. Proprietor-farming is, moreover, recommended by Mr. Bence 
Jones, not so muchin cases where the owner is wealthy, and the 
holdings are well equipped with buildings, drains, and everything 
requisite for the economical prosecution of the best husbandry, as upon 
the lamentable number of properties where good rents cannot be ob- 
tained, where suitable buildingsand appliances indispensable to superior 
management have not been supplied ; where the land has sunk into a 
foul and impoverished condition, and where, therefore, a large capital, 
far beyond that needful for the cultivation of good farms in excellent 
condition, must be forthcoming for restoration and improvement. 
And when the consideration is added, that in vast numbers of cases 
the very landowners who, from the slackness of tenants to bid for 
their farms, should be the first to undertake the work of cultivation, 
are commonly the most embarrassed, or otherwise least able to find 
the necessary capital for large operations in farming, the conclusion 
seems evident that we are not likely to see tenants dispensed with on 
any large scale. 

Into the question of the working of the Irish Land Act, raised by 
the writer, I shall not enter further than to remark upon the statement 
that ‘Sub-commissioners of no weight have been sent out to cut 
down rents on some arbitrary feudal principle.’ Of course, if they 
have been ‘ sent out’ on such an errand, Mr. Bence Jones must mean 
by the Government. Surely it must be obvious that no Government 
dare run the risk of issuing private instructions to a commissioner. 
In the case of Professor Baldwin, whom I have known for many years, 
I do know that not a single condition was imposed upon him or a 
hint of any kind thrown out at his appointment, and, further, that 
from that day to this, no communication of any kind has passed 
between him and any one connected with the Government. With 
respect to the ‘ arbitrary feudal principle’ upon which the sub-com- 
missioners are alleged to be acting, when the commission sat at 
Downpatrick, on the 13th of November last, Professor Baldwin is 
reported to have used the following words: ‘ Again we say we have 
not set up any theoretic standard of our own of what the farming in 
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any district ought to be, but have considered the capabilities of the 
land in the hands of tenants of the average intelligence and skill we 
find in each district.’ 

Different versions of his remarks have appeared and much indigna- 
tion expressed at his declaration. I have reason to know that the above 
are the precise words used, and I hold the doctrine laid down to be 
sound. The degree of skill of the farming class of a district is a factor 
which every practical land-valuer in England would have to take into 
account in estimating the rent of farms. For instance, land of the 
same quality in the most backward parts of England would not be 
rented as high as though situated in the Lothians, surrounded by 
farmers of capital and possessed of the highest skill and intelligence. 
In this view I am supported by many eminent valuers with whom I 
have conversed on the subject. 

To discuss fully the practical questions raised by Mr. Bence 
Jones upon the management of land would occupy too much space. 
I will therefore only touch upon one or two. In the laying down of 
land to grass I have had long experience, and note that Mr. Bence 
Jones does not sufficiently recognise the greater difficulty and expense 
of obtaining a turf in our dry eastern counties than in the more humid 
climate of the west with its double rainfall. Since 1856 I have laid 
down between 200 and 300 acres, and the results of my experience 
are given in the Royal Agricultural Journal (1880). Although Bed- 
fordshire has a greater rainfall than the more eastern counties, I have 
felt something of the force of the last line of the old Suffolk couplet— 


To break a pasture will make a man ; 
To make a pasture will break a man. 


I believe that the force will also be felt by others who may possibly 
adopt the advice of Mr. Bence Jones; for procuring a new sward, except 
in suitable or highly-favoured localities, is a work requiring the utmost 
skill and patience. 

A better supply of milk, especially for our rural population, is a 
crying want. And upon this point I am glad to agree with the 
writer. In many villages where milk is produced in abundance, the 
inhabitants cannot obtain it, the retailing being too much trouble to 
the farmers. A plan attended with little trouble, I can, from my 
own experience, recommend. Some years ago my own village was 
poorly supplied. I therefore purchased a milk-barrow, which my 
cowman takes round the village once a day, supplying the cottagers. 
It is a boon which the people greatly appreciate, and the price charged 
for the milk more than covers the expense. 

Although I have written freely and unreservedly of the land- 
owners of the kingdom and of their legal position in respect of their 
tenants, it must not be supposed that I fail to recognise the liberality 
and generosity so conspicuously displayed by many in all parts of the 
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country,—not only during the present period of depression, but ever 
since I have known anything of rural affairs. . In my own county we 
have notable examples,—the Earl Cowper and the Duke of Bedford, 
for instance. The latter has for two years past remitted half the 
rental of his vast estates. Notwithstanding the cordial relations 
which I know to subsist between landlords and tenants on many 
estates, a life-long intercourse with farmers nevertheless convinces me 
that the low style of farming which prevails in so many districts will 
continue until tenants are not only put in possession of legal security 
for the unexhausted value of their outlay, but, what is of far more 
vital importance, secured against a rise of rent upon their own im- 
provements. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to meet, upon their 
own ground, the objections to the course I advocate of such political 
economists as Mr. Bence Jones; at the same time I have not lost 
sight of the existence of wider considerations of higher value than an 
abstract principle, even if it be scientific; considerations which a 
sagacious statesman, like the present Prime Minister, will not fail to 


recognise and to act upon. 
JamMes Howarp. 
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their Haughton. Pray, what is all this I hear about a School of 
litical Dramatic Art, Millbrook? You, who know something of the stage, 
t lost surely do not believe that acting can be taught? The player is as 
rete: the poet—nascitur, non fit. All the instruction in the world will no 
ich a more enable a man to play ‘Hamlet’ satisfactorily than it will to 
ail to write one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Millbrook. No, my dear Haughton; but obedience to certain laws 
aD. will prevent his writing execrable verse; and in like manner, though 
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he may never be a Hamlet, he may become a fair Guildenstern or 
Rosencrantz. He may be taught not to shock our ears by false 
quantities, and all the uneducated vulgarities of deliverance. He may 
learn the value of action and emphasis, and the yet greater value of 
an abstinence from both when they are not wanted. If he possess 
no imitative power, a school will do little for him; but an apt youth 
or girl may acquire in a few hours what it has cost an accomplished 
Surely such short cuts in life are worth 











actor years to learn. 
taking ? 

H. There is a proverb about ‘the longest way round ’—you 
remember? In my opinion, the player had better work out his 
difficulties for himself, by experience, by constant practice in all 
manner of parts: by doing so he will be more original. That is how all 
our great players in old time attained their eminence —by self-culture. 
We see what the ‘Conservatoire’ system produces on the French stage— 
certain well-understood effects by certain given means, which are always 
the same, and are, to my mind, irritatingly monotonous. I know the 
precise pitch of key in which the impassioned lover will plead his 
cause ; I know exactly how his hands will tremble, and how he will 
shake them in the air and beat his breast. Nothing that he does is 
unexpected. His motion is regulated by given rules, and, except in 
cases of real talent, these seem never to be departed from. An 
Englishman, with the same amount of capacity, will perhaps be a 
less competent actor all round, but he will have more freshness, more 
individuality. 

M. What you call ‘individuality’ is apt to result in the actor 
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making every character fit his own idiosyncrasy. It seems almost to 
be an accepted fact that an artist of ability may imbue a part with 
himself, instead of imbuing himself with his part. In a book on 
the stage recently published, I read, ‘The original Marguerite (of 
Faust), Madame Miolan-Carvalho, used to go through the part in 
fixed attitudes, and with a dreamy trance-like expression of coun- 
tenance which was considered peculiarly German. . . . Madame Lucea 
has never considered it necessary to adopt this non-natural and early 
Christian manner.’ Further on the writer tells the reader not to 
‘waste time in studying the character of Goethe’s Gretchen: let him 
rather study the temperament and individual peculiarities of the 
prime donne. The character of Gretchen is little more than a glass- 
shade which covers now the talent and beauty of Mdlle. Nilsson, now 
the beauty and talent of Mdlle. Lucca.’ From all this it would 
appear that the author’s conception is to go for naught: the player 
has only to consider what is most effective for himself or herself. Now 
I submit that instruction of the higher kind will teach a man that he 
should endeavour to grasp the poet’s idea, and become, as far as 
nature will allow, the character he attempts to represent. 

H. Yes; but the ‘reading’ of a part will necessarily vary, ac- 
cording to the mind that interprets. My contention is that the 
deadliest enemy to originality is a conventional method of speech 
and action, which produces a sameness, though on the French stage 
the sameness is rarely below a certain level of excellence. 

M. The French are eminently gesticulative: all classes, from 
prince to peasant, illustrate their speech by much the same formula 
of action. We have no formula. Two men will converse on what stirs 
them most deeply, and all the time keep their hands in their pockets. 
Again, as a nation, we speak indistinctly. It is doubly necessary, 
therefore, to teach Englishmen how to move and how to articulate 
on the stage. If the student have any natural gift, instruction will 
not render him conventional; but it will place the implements ready 
sharpened in his hand wherewith to incise the character he conceives 
upon the spectator’s imagination. 

H. I had rather, as I said before, that he sharpened his own im- 
plements by constant variety of practice. Nothing should be too 
high and nothing too low for him. Mrs. Siddons, before she was 
fifteen, had played most possible female parts in tragedy, and comedy 
also. 

M. Will you point out where such practice can be acquired at 
the present time? There are no stock companies in the country 
theatres. You know what is universally done in the present day: a 
play, when it has been done to death in London, is sent for change of 
air round the provinces. A man may be required to say ‘ Your 
ladyship’s carriage is at the door,’ three hundred and sixty-five nights 
running. The opportunity of practising a constant variety of parts, 
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impossible to obtain elsewhere, the School of Dramatic Art proposes to 
supply. Each pupil who is cast for a play will in turn take every 
male (or female, as the case may be) part in this play. Thus no 
favouritism can be shown, and each will have a chance of proving 
if he have any capacity, and in what direction it lies. 

H. Good. That is the best part of the scheme I have heard yet. 
I confess I haven’t much faith in it, except so far as it may serve as 
a deterrent to the idle young gentlemen who, failing to pass any 
professional examinations, condescend, by virtue of having once played 
in private theatricals, to ‘ take to the stage,’ as they call it. A calling 
which should be a very serious one seems to be regarded by this effete 
confraternity only as a means of gaining two or three pounds a week 
with the smallest amount of labour. The necessity for hard work 
may prevent their continuing to emasculate the profession with 
their genteel incompetency ; and thus you may do some good. 

M. Thank you. I accept your cynical compliment. Yes; the 
physical training alone will be a stumbling-block to the indelent and 
the flabby, who will shrink from fencing, drilling, dancing, cali- 
sthenics, and all that goes to create a really graceful stage deport- 
ment. So be it; the survival of the fittest will be a public benefit. 
The best living critic, perhaps, said to me the other night of a very 
charming actress’s performance, ‘She knows how to move every one— 
but herself” With gifted artists, the body is often more stubborn 
than the brain; and very careful training is needed to bring it into 
due subservience to the will. However, none who possess the higher 
intellectual requirements need despair. Pasta, who was short and 
thick-set ; Rachel, who was spare and meagre, were alike memorable 
for their classic grace. It is a question first of perception, then of 
study ; just as in drawing, the art consists in making the hand obey 
what the mind has seen clearly and faithfully retains. 

H. Close observation in daily life, I take it, is a better master than 
any in your schools, through whose eyes every pupil will learn to regard 
and to render nature in a particular way. Nothing is so fatal to 
true art as conventionality. Many an undeveloped genius has been 
crushed by it. 

M. There you are—back again on the old scent! You might as 
reasonably maintain that learning to draw correctly must of necessity 
produce conventional painters. Why is it that not one man in five 
hundred—the clergy included—knows how to read? Not from want 
of intelligence, not from want of feeling, but because he has no 
knowledge of how to modulate the wonderful instrument Nature has 
placed in his mouth, is as ignorant as a child with a Cremona violin 
of the infinite variety of tone of which it is capable, and has never 
been taught the relative weight and value of words. No genius in 
any art can be independent of study. Talma said :— 


Il y a dans tout réle bien fait un vers... qui résume le rile tout entier 
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Quand j’étudie une piéce, mon premier soin est de découvrir ce vers révélateur au 
milieu des trois ou quatre cents que je dois débiter, et, une fois ce vers trouvé, je 
m’applique a y conformer, pour ainsi dire, tous les autres ; je veux que mon personnage 
entier lui ressemble. Ainsi, dans Oreste, au 3™° acte, dans la scéne entre Pylade 
et Oreste, je trouve un alexandrin qui prépare le meurtre, qui peint la fatalité des- 
cendue sur ce malheureux, et raconte tous les orages de cette ame dévouée & la fois 


a la passion et au crime . 
‘ Mon innocence enfin commence 4 me feser ! ’ 


Pour bien jouer Oreste, il faut porter ce vers écrit sur le front. 


Surely this is a valuable lesson to all actors. Such subtle analysis is 
the result of careful thought ; its exposition in every minute detail 
is the result of infinite study. How arduously Rachel laboured over 
every new part, returning again and again to each gesture, each in- 
flection of voice, which did not satisfy her conception of the varying 
emotions that were demanded, those who knew her well can testify. 
Edmond de Goncourt, writing of her (under a thin disguise), says :— 


Peut-étre, plus que la mimique, la grande difficulté d'un réle, c’est Y’accord de la 
voix de l’acteur avec le sentiment exprimé par l’auteur, l'arrivée & la sonorité juste, 
ala vocalisation exacte de l'intention dramatique. De la, des eftorts et des recherches, 
et des reprises d'un vers que la Faustin faisait sonner de toutes les facgons, en élancant 
le son, le précipitant, le ralentissant, le faisant passer par les infinies modulations 
d'une voix assouplie et brisée—et cela des centaines de fois. . 


What do you say to that by way of study? How many of the 
numerous young ladies, whose ambition it is to appear as Juliet, 
have any idea of examining the character psychologically, of pulling 
the speeches to pieces, and finding the exact key of each? This is 
what the greatest French actress that ever lived did, though she 
was, in other respects, an ignorant and ill-educated woman. And 
it is useless to retort,as I know you will, that she did this for 
herself; it is not so. Samson was her master; and to him, as she 
always frankly avowed, her yreat success on her first appearance was 
due. 

H. I dare say it was so; I shall not contradict you. Only, I 
don’t see the necessity of increasing the facilities for young men and 
women to flood the stage. We have too many theatres, and too 
many indifferent actors, as it is. 

M. Yes; that is just it. As it is, we have: as it will be, the 
public will become intolerant of slipshod English, indistinct utterance, 
and the absence of all those qualities that may be acquired by study, 
and by study alone. Too many well-served theatres there cannot be 
in my opinion ; but I agree with you in thinking there are too many 
theatres at which are one or two good actors, and the rest are—sticks. 
Some of these are only fit for firewood ; others might yet be rendered 
pliant—planed and carved to do good service, for support and orna- 
ment. Our school is the carpenter’s shop, or rather the timber-yard. 
We ask the chief actors, the teachers of most experience in all branches, 
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to select the precious from the worthless wood—to be our head car- 


_ penters in short. Blocks that resist the lathe will not be allowed to 


cumber the premises. 

H. (laughing). You advocate your cause well, Millbrook ; but I 
shall not be convinced till I see if you are successful. I doubt your 
being able to carry out your scheme. 

M. Ah! You area true epitome of the world. Our scheme is 
fraught with difficulty, I admit. You begin by objecting to the end we 
have in view; you conclude by doubting its beginning. If this thing 
were easy, it would have been accomplished long since. It is hopeless 
to expect that Government will give anything ‘in aid of an art in 
which are combined the graces of all the others,’ as the late Mr. Planché 
said in writing to advocate the foundation of a national theatre. 
This being the case, we must depend entirely on individual exertion, 
and—— 

H. A national theatre? Ah! That I should like to see, a theatre 
where the fine old plays could be produced, and a constant variety of 
performance be secured. You have no such idea in connection with 
your School, I suppose ? 

M. I hope that the School may ultimately become part of a 
national establishment to which such a theatre may be attached. But 
that must be the work of time. What we have set ourselves to do 
must bear fruit, before we can expect the public to entrust to us the 


. much larger funds that would be required to guarantee from loss the 


starting of such a vast enterprise. For the present we ask every one 
who has the higher interests of the drama at heart to contribute 
something towards the education of the acolytes who are to serve its 
temples. That is the first step; and, with the support of the profes- 
sion at large, the advance will not stop there. We will extract from 
you, sooner or later, my dear Haughton, that encouragement and ap- 
plause which—you are frank enough to admit—you will accord only 
to success ! 
Hamitton Aipé£. 
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OILING THE WAVES~A SAFEGUARD IN 
TEMPEST. 


In the course of many wanderings in many lands, I have repeatedly 
had occasion to notice the action of oil in smoothing the surface of 
troubled water, and have marvelled that we should hear so much of 
its use, and yet continue to act as if it were wholly a fiction. 

It is now many years since I first endeavoured to call public 
attention to the simple precaution which, lying within the reach 
of all, might prove so invaluable a safeguard to all seafaring men, 
especially suggesting that a few extra kegs of oil should be considered 
part of the necessary equipment of every boat which plies its trade 
along our rocky and billowy shores.! 

Yet year after year has passed by, each season swelling the 
multitude of unnumbered dead who have perished within sight of 
land; and hitherto no steps have been taken to bring this knowledge 
into practical, systematic use. 

Brought up in the heart of the Highlands (where the excitement 

of leistering salmon by torchlight on a dark night, is a sport not 
altogether unknown, even in these days of Salmon Commissioners and 
watchers and water-bailiffs), we were well aware of the use often made 
of a good flask of oil in smoothing the surface of the deep brown 
pools in which the silvery fish lie, all unconscious of the impending 
spear. 
And kinsmen returning from Bermuda have told us how the 
fishers there pour oil on the sea whenever the ripple prevents their 
seeing clearly enough to strike their fish; and also, how those at 
Gibraltar do likewise, to enable them the better to discern where 
the largest oysters are to be found. 

In our schoolroom days we learnt how Pliny had remarked that 
‘all seas are made calme and still with oyle, and therefore the dyvers 
do spurt it abroad with their mouths into the water, because it 
dulceth the unpleasant nature thereof, and carryeth a light with it;’ 
and in later years it seemed a remarkable confirmation of his words 
to find that the divers of the Mediterranean actually do spurt oil in 


1 From the Hebrides to the Himalayas. By C, F. Gordon Cumming. Vol. i. pp. 
347-49, 
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the manner he described, in order to clear the light under the sur- 
face of the water, by the stillness so caused. 

On our own northern coast, the herring fishers say they can tell at 
a distance where the shoals of oily fish are lying, by the smoothness 
of the water over them, and the Cornish fishers can likewise detect 
the position of the pilchards. In the same way, those engaged in the 
seal fisheries know where their victims are eating their oily prey 
below the water by the unruffled surface above them. So, also, the 
track of a wounded whale or porpoise is clearly defined by the escape 
of oil, and it has often been observed that the body of a dead whale 
always floats in calm water—however rough the sea all round may 
be, no breakers can form near that natural oil-vat. 

As regards a practical application of the lesson, the men of St. 
Kilda seem to have been the first of our own countrymen to discover 
one. There, as usual, necessity proved the mother of invention. 
This lonely little isle is girt by precipitous cliffs, and has but one 
landing-place, and no harbour. Every fishing expedition therefore 
involves the hazard of extreme danger in returning to shore, for, 
should a sudden tempest arise, and lash the stormy waves to fury, no 
boat would dare to approach the isle under ordinary circumstances. 
But the islanders have one abundant harvest in the multitude of all 
manner of sea-fowl, which constitute the sole wealth of St. Kilda. 
Some of these are so full of oil that the people do not always take 
the trouble to extract it, but some slovenly householders simply pass a 
wick through the body of a dead bird, and, drawing it out by the 
beak, actually light the wick thus oiled, which goes on burning 
for a considerable time. 

It seems to have occurred to some reflecting islander that this 
abundant oil-supply might be somehow specially adapted to the 
requirements of the beautiful white-winged creatures, to whom wind 
and wave are alike ministers of delight. So the thought of carrying 
sea-gull oil to sea took form, and the fishers made puddings of the 
fat of sea-fowls, and fastened them astern of their ‘ cobles,’ to hinder 
the waves from breaking. 

Away to the north-east, their neighbours in the Shetland Isles 
likewise found means to apply the lesson they had learnt, from 
noting the smooth surface of the water which invariably betrays the 
spot where a seal chances to be feasting; and they had remarked 
that the sea was most glassy when the victim was an oil-yielding fish, 
such as cod or ling. So familiar is this effect that the Shetlanders have 
a special and singularly descriptive word to express it, namely, ‘ lioom.’ 
If you have ever noticed the appearance of the sea in a dead calm, 
you will at once perceive how the very sound of this word suggests 
the oil-like smoothness of surface. 

The hardy Shetland men are a race of bold fishers, and seek their 
harvest far away in the deep sea, sometimes rowing forty or fifty 
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miles ere they reach the best fishing-grounds, in boats so small and 
light, that a good haul soon overweights them. Yet in these they 
face the fiercest storms and most treacherous currents. The worst 
dangers await them as they near home, for there are certain points 
where the currents meet, and headlands, off which the sea is always 
tempestuous, while, in the straits between the islands, the tide rushes 
in an impetuous flood, more like a rapid raging river than like a 
well-regulated ebb and flow. However calm may be the outer sea, 
these headlong sea-rivers are always tumultuous, breaking in crested 
billows, and marking their course by a pathway of foam, extending 
for miles out to sea. 

Even in calm weather it is rarely considered safe to cross these 
currents at high tide, and the experienced fishers lie off till it 
slackens. But when, homeward-bound and heavily laden, they en- 
counter foul weather, and are compelled tc face these furious 
tideways, then in truth they have to encounter such peril as tests the 
coolest heads and most iron nerves. And then it is (but only when 
driven to the last extremity) that they put in practice the seal’s method 
of producing the ‘ lioom,’ and purchase their safety by sacrificing part 
of their hardly earned cargo. Cutting open their fish (chiefly cod 
and ling), they tear out the livers and, after crushing them to free 
the oil, throw them overboard on every side, and immediately, as if 
by a miracle, the mad raging of the waters is allayed. In one 
moment a film of oil overspreads the surface, and, though the great 
waves still heave and roll, they are spell-bound and cannot break, and 
the little boat, which but a few seconds before was in imminent danger 
of being swamped, now rides securely on the smooth green billows, 
which from that moment have become powerless to work mischief. 

The idea which the Shetland islanders and St. Kildians thus 
worked out for themselves had already presented itself to other men 
sailing on the great waters. About the middle of the last century 
the attention of the great Dr. Franklin was called to the subject by 
a letter from a gentleman who told how, during a stormy voyage on 
a Dutch ship, the captain, in order to prevent the waves from 
breaking over the vessel, poured a small quantity of olive oil into the 
sea—a little at a time, not more than four quarts altogether—and 
so effectual did this prove, that the writer suggested that surely the 
same simple means might be made greater use of, were it only 
generally known. 

Dr. Franklin also observed that whenever whaling vessels were 
lying in New-Port Harbour (Massachusetts) the water was always 
smooth on account of the leakage of blubber. He accordingly tried 
sundry experiments to test the working of this phenomenon. On a 
stormy day he went to a large pond which was so much exposed to 
the wind as to form waves, and on these he sprinkled a small 
quantity of oil. At first he took up a position to leeward, {but 
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observed that though the oil instantly spread in all directions, it 
could not work effectually against the wind, as it was quickly driven 
back to the shore. So he went round the pond to windward, where 
he found that one teaspoonful produced an instant calm over a con- 
siderable space, and, spreading rapidly, soon made an oily film over 
an extent of at least half an acre, which became as smooth as a 
looking-glass. One drop of oil forms a film of about four feet in 
circumference. 

It seems strange that, after this subject had been taken up by so 
learned a man as Dr. Franklin, so many years should have been 
suffered to elapse ere any definite effort was made to turn it to 
practical account. 

He afterwards tried the experiment on a larger scale on the surf 
at Portsmouth (New Hampshire). Selecting a tempestuous day, he 
sailed out half a mile from the shore, and poured a moderate quantity 
of oil on the tossing waters. The effect was instantaneous, for, 
although the swell continued, the surface was not wrinkled or broken, 
and, though the sea around was white with crested waves, there were 
none in the smooth track left by his boat; and he noticed that a 
barge rounding the headland under sail at once turned into that oily 
path as on to a turnpike. 

I have sometimes noticed the same smooth track left by a steamer, 
as the result of the oily water which she is continually throwing out. 
I first observed this one evening in the Gulf of Pecheli. There was 
a little sea on, but nothing to speak of, and the sun was sinking 
in liquid gold. Its reflection was crossed by a horizontal line of 
perfectly smooth water, extending as far as we could see on either 
hand. There was no vessel in sight, but our captain maintained that: 
it was the course of a steamer, and that the smooth waterway was 
caused by the oil from the machinery. He said this result was 
always produced in a greater or less degree, and that we only saw it 
thus plainly because of the sun being at so low an angle. 

In the present instance we actually followed the smooth line of 
oily water, till on the following day we caught up the steamer just 
as she anchored off the Taku Forts at the mouth of the Peiho. 

This brought the subject of ‘ smoothing the waters’ back to my 
mind. Soon afterwards, while crossing the Yellow Sea, en route to 
Nagasaki, in a small brig, we came in for some rough weather, and, 
though we had no occasion actually to test the matter, I was greatly 
interested at hearing from our Danish captain of many cases in 
which he had known of oil being cast on the waters to prevent waves 
from breaking. He said he had himself carried a long wicker basket 
astern, containing oil-bags, so contrived that by their gentle dripping 
a constant supply should be kept up. The result was admirable. 
Not one wave broke over the poop; the only objection was the 
expenditure of oil, and that was a trifle not worth a moment’s con- 
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sideration compared with the damage which would certainly have 
been done had even one breaker been permitted to form, as any 
one must realise who has once experienced the awful crash when a 
huge curling wave strikes a shivering ship: the weight of falling 
water, crushing boats and bulwarks, and sweeping the deck. 

Another nautical friend, Captain Champion (under whose care [ 
have visited many a beautiful spot in the Fijian Archipelago), has 
also tested this magic power of oil, in allaying the tumult of the 
waters. On one occasion, when off the coast of New South Wales, 
he encountered a hurricane so severe that he believes his schooner 
would undoubtedly have been swamped had he not had recourse to 
oil-bags, which acted almost miraculously in soothing the waves. He 
made five small canvas bags, each to contain about three pints of oil 
(fish-oil is found to be the most efficacious), ‘To each of these he 
attached a cord of about a dozen fathoms in length, and threw them 
overboard from different points of the ship—fore and aft. The 
leakage from the bags was sufficient to spread an oily film over the 
surface of the ocean, close round the ship, lasting for two days and 
nights, during which time the schooner was able to ride peacefully 
in comparatively smooth water, and not a sea broke over her. 

Other men have tried the use of oil-bladders, just pricked with a 
needle, and hung over the sides of a vessel, so as to keep up a con- 
tinual dripping. Several small bladders, containing perhaps a gallon 
apiece, are found to answer better than one large one, being more 
diffusive in their action. 

Is it not almost incredible that, in the face of so much evidence 
of the power of oil in literally smoothing the troubled waters, so little 
practical use should have been made of this knowledge ? How very 
rarely do we hear of its playing any part in those lamentable wrecks, 
when men are left to perish on foundering vessels because no boat 
dares to face the breaking billows. 

Or those still sadder cases, when brave hearts and strong arms have 
gone to the rescue, only to be themselves dashed to destruction by the 
violence with which they have been hurled against the wreck. And 
yet, a few gallons of oil poured out to windward of the vessel would 
have so smoothed the broken waves that the boat would not only 
have been safe herself, but would have been able to rescue the ship- 
wrecked crew. 

Unless an oil-cask breaks loose by accident, and gets stove in, so 
that the oil floats out unbidden on its soothing errand of mercy, we 
hardly ever hear of the use of this most simple safeguard of nature’s 
own devising, and in these exceptional cases the result is invariably 
recorded, as if some strange phenomenon had occurred, instead of its 
being the inevitable result of a certain cause. 

Yet vessels engaged in collecting palm oil on the African coast, 
or Ceylon, or the Pacific Isles, and, still more frequently, whaling 
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ships laden with whale oil and blubber, have often reported the strange 
calm of the water on which they floated, while their neighbours were 
pitching in a chopping sea, and which they attributed to the mere 
leakage of oil, pumped up with the bilge water. 

From Newfoundland and Labrador we have heard how such vessels, 
when riding out fierce gales, have saved themselves by throwing over- 
board small quantities of blubber, and many cases are on record of 
vessels having been well-nigh wrecked, the breakers pouring over them 
till they seemed on the point of foundering, when happily the oil-casks 
have broken adrift and been smashed, and so instantly have their con- 
tents overcome the mad waters that the raging waves could no longer 
break over the ship, though they heaved and tossed as tumultuously as 
before. They seemed spell-bound, and could not succeed in forming 
crests. And so the men have been enabled to work the pumps, and 
of course the oil from the broken casks in the hold kept up the 
supply, effectually preventing the waves from breaking, and the ves- 
sels have actually been enabled to ride out the storm, and eventually 
reach their desired haven. 

All on board have known that the preservation of the ships, and of 
their own lives, was due to the action of that precious oil, yet year 
after year thousands of vessels start to face the dangers of the deep 
and never think of shipping a few extra casks of oil, in case of need. 
Nor, when the moment of danger has arrived, do they ever think of 
pouring out even what they have on board for common use. And yet 
from time to time some one escapes from a wrecked vessel and tells 
how he attributes what seems his almost miraculous preservation to the 
fact of some one having had the rare good sense to station a man in the 
stern of the boat, to pour out oil at intervals, and so prevent the waves 
from breaking over her astern. The result seems always satisfactory, 
and the boat which, but for this precaution would inevitably have 
been swamped, reaches the land without so much as shipping a 
bucketful of water. 

A notable instance of this has been recorded by Mr. Ritchie as 
having been observed by him during a hurricane on the island of 
Porto Santo. He had just seen a vessel torn from her anchor and 
engulfed by the terrific breakers, when he espied a boat in the 
middle of the bay, coming toward the shore. Her fate seemed in- 
evitable, but, to his amazement, the huge waves on which she floated 
never broke, but rolled right up on the strand, and there deposited 
the boat, so high that the men had only to jump out and scramble up 
the beach. The mystery, which so amazed him, and which appeared 
to him little short of a miracle, was simply due to the fact that as 
the boat neared the breakers, the captain had stove in the head of a 
keg of oil, and offered the soothing contents to the raging spirits of 


the deep. f 
Repeated efforts have been made by Messzs W. and R. Chambers 
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to bring such facts as these to the notice of all who ‘go down to the 
sea in ships,’ but their statements have unfortunately been generally 
received with indifference or disbelief. Yet they have from time to 
time published the evidence given by the masters of vessels in such 
minute detail as to place their accuracy beyond all possibility of 
doubt. 

Thus in Chambers’ Journal, August 10, 1878, they quote a state- 
ment from the New York shipping list for 1867, where an experienced 
shipmaster deposes that he has twice saved the vessel under his com- 
mand by oiling the sea. In one awful gale he lost all his sails and 
the rudder, and knew that his ship could not have ridden the storm 
for another hour but for this blessed safeguard. He had five gallons 
of oil, equal to about thirty quart bottles, which he started over the 
side of the vessel to windward, allowing it to drip slowly. This lasted 
fifty-six hours, and, though the waves still heaved tumultuously, the 
water was smooth, and the vessel was saved, with her cargo and crew. 
This captain recommended that all vessels of heavy tonnage should be 
fitted with a couple of iron tanks of forty gallons each, one on each 
side, with faucets so arranged that the oil could readily be transferred 
to small casks in case of need. He also recommended that all ship’s 
boats should be provided with tanks of five gallons each, always kept 
full, and ready for emergencies. 

Very noteworthy is the evidence of Captain Betts of the King 
Cenric, running from Liverpool to Bombay with coals. He ran into 
a heavy gale which raged furiously for five days. Happily the chief 
officer had seen oil-bags profitably used during storms in the Atlantic, 
and bethought him of applying the lesson, so he got two canvas 
clothes-bags, and poured two gallons of common pine-oil into each. 
Having slightly punctured the bags, he hung one over each side of the 
vessel, towing them along. The effect produced was magical. The 
waves, which had previously been breaking over the vessel, causing 
her tremendous shocks, now broke at a distance of many yards, while 
all around the ship, and in her wake, lay a wide belt of perfectly 
smooth water. The crew were thus enabled to repair damages, and 
were relieved from this most imminent danger. 

The oil in the bags lasted for two days, by which time the worst fury 
of the storm was over, and there was no occasion to renew the supply. 
So, the expenditure of about thirty shillings’ worth of oil was the 
means of probably saving a valuable ship with its cargo, and many 
precious lives. 

In the summer following the publication of these statistics, Mr. 
Chamber had the great satisfaction of receiving a letter from H.B.M. 
Consul at Wilmington, North Carolina, containing the deposition of 
Captain Richardson, master of a brigantine just arrived from Bristol. 
She had been overtaken off Bermuda by a heavy gale, which increased 
to a hurricane, and blew for thirty-six hours, during which the ship was 
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seriously damaged. Happily Captain Richardson had seen the article 
quoted above, and it occurred to him to try the experiment. So he 
prepared one canvas bag, holding about three quarts of kerosene oil ; 
this he pierced with small holes, with his penknife, and, having 
attached it to a six-fathom rope, he kept it trailing to windward, and 
found that the topping seas no longer broke, and the vessel was 
enabled to ride out the gale, which was the most fearful ever wit- 
nessed by those on board. He considered that the safety of the vessel 
was due to the use of the oil, and recommended others in like danger 
to prepare six-gallon canvas bags, and to enlarge the holes after awhile, 
the texture of canvas becoming closer as it swells with wetting. 

Quite recently, Mr. Chambers has received further details of cases 
in which the crews of wrecked vessels have undoubtedly owed their 
lives to thus casting oil on the storm-vexed waves. One case was that 
of the screw-steamer Diamond of Dundee, recently wrecked off the 
island of Anholt. Her chief mate says he had often heard of the effect 
of oil in preventing the sea from breaking, and especially recalled its 
use in the case of a whaler in the South Seas, whose crew had given 
up all hope of saving her, when some oil casks were accidentally 
crushed, with the extraordinary result that not another wave broke 
over her. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing no sign of a lifeboat coming to 
the rescue of the Diamond, he determined to try the experiment 
himself, though the ship’s boat had apparently little chance of brav- 
ing such a sea. He provided each boat with a five-gallon can of oil, 
and told off one of the company to pour it gradually over the stern. 
Immediately the sea in the wake of the boats became perfectly 
smooth, and they passed right through the boiling surf, and reached 
the land in safety without shipping a sea. None of the men in the 
boats believed, when they left the ship, that all would reach the shore 
alive; and the people on land watched their approach in wonder, 
deeming it impossible for even the lifeboat to live in such awful 
breakers. 

The writer who quotes these cases draws from them the very 
practical suggestion that every lifeboat should be fitted with a proper 
oil-tank, to be kept always full, and so planned that the crew should 
have no trouble beyond that of turning on the tap at the moment of 
need, when the oil should drip of its own accord. He commends 
the suggestion to the builders of lifeboats, and especially to the con- 
sideration of the National Lifeboat Institution. And he further 
urges that the Board of Trade should insist on a sufficient supply of 
oil, for this special purpose, being put on board every ship, as a 
necessary part of her outfit. Also, that some philanthropic society 
should issue a pamphlet containing a collection of all the most 
remarkable instances on record, of the action of oil on breakers, 
for gratuitous distribution among all seafaring men. 
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There can be no doubt whatever that the adoption of these 
simple precautions would save many precious lives and valuable 
cargoes, and therefore the indifference with which the subject has 
hitherto been ignored can only be characterised as culpable neglect. 

With regard to the objection which naturally presents itself, that 
the well-filled oil-tank would add a considerable item of dead 
weight to a boat, the answer is obvious, namely, that the labour—to 
say nothing of the danger—of battling with the waves would be so 
enormously lessened that the mere weight would appear a compara- 
tively trifling drawback. It might even be found that any acci- 
dental leakage of oil might tend to keep the boats water-tight, at 
all times. 

Another simple and most practical method of applying this 
invaluable safeguard has been suggested, namely, that every lifebuoy 
should have a small bag of oil attached to it, which could be punc- 
tured with a knife at the moment of throwing it to a drowning man. 
Any one who has seen a poor fellow fall overboard, even when quickly 
followed by a well-directed lifebuoy, knows how uncertain are the 
chances of ever recovering either. How every eye is strained to 
descry such puny objects on the great waste of heaving, foam-flecked 
waters! Ifa vessel is running before a sharp breeze, the lifebuoy 
and the swimmer will be left far behind, ere she can be stayed and a 
boat lowered ; and it is hard indeed to mark the exact spot on that 
wearily monotonous expanse of ever-moving ridges, where the search 
must begin. 

Far different would be the case were the lifebuoy accompanied 
by a dripping oil-bag. Every one on the vessel would see the smooth 
surface formed all around it, and not only would the boat go direct 
to the spot, without the unnecessary loss of a moment, but the poor 
swimmer would have a far better chance of reaching the life~pre- 
server, and would moreover be protected from the breaking waves. 

Yet another means has been suggested by which this precious 
quality of oil might be made available, namely, its use in shells, so 
constructed as to burst on striking the water, and which might be 
fired from mortars, placed on the beach so as either to fall outside the 
breakers, or by subduing them to facilitate the launch of the lifeboat 
or to fall to windward of a wrecked vessel, and so enable the lifeboat 
to approach her in comparative safety. Surely the ingenuity which 
devises such intricate mechanism for destructive shells and infernal 
machines, might contrive some method by which the oil-shell might 
be safely despatched on its errand of mercy. 

Though the casting of oil on troubled waters has been so per- 
sistently regarded merely as a poetical figure of speech, notes of its 
actual use have occasionally appeared in books of travel. For in- 
stance, it has long been known that when the fishermen of Lisbon 
find the surf on the bar of the Tagus unusually rough, they empty a 
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bottle or two of oil into the sea, and thereby smooth the waves so 
effectually that they can pass the breakers in safety. But no one 
ever took that hint as the embryo of some grand scheme for over- 
coming the horrors of landing in the surf at Madras, or at many 
another port where traffic is endangered by the fierceness of the 
breakers. 

No one even tried to apply it to the dangerous bars at the mouths 
of several of our own large rivers, of Aberdeen for instance, where we 
have had to mourn such pitiful wrecks of fine vessels, literally dashed 
to pieces by the mad surf breaking on the bar. Amongst the good 
ships that have perished at the mouth of the Dee are numbered two in 
which I had sailed so often that they seemed to me like old friends, 
and, as I bewailed their fate and that of the kind brave men drowned 
within sight of their homes, I thought of the fishers on the Tagus, 
and marvelled if British ingenuity would never find means to turn 
their simple precaution to account. 

It has been reserved for the nineteenth century to find the 
practical application of the observations made by Pliny eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

The subject has at last been taken up in good earnest, and it 
is toa citizen of Perth, Mr. John Shields, that is due the honour 
of taking the initiative in a movement which, if fully carried out, 
must prove of incalculable benefit to our seafaring population. 
Five years ago, as he stood beside a mill-pond on a windy day, he 
observed that the waters, which had been considerably ruffled, sud- 
denly became smooth. On examination, he found that this arose 
from oil having been accidentally spilt from some machinery, and 
instantly forming such a film on the surface of the pond as to offer 
no resistance to the wind. 

Happily, it at once occurred to him that it might be possible to 
apply oil in such a systematic manner as to calm the entrance toa 
harbour in stormy weather. The idea having once suggested itself, 
he never rested till he had thought it out, and devised means of 
executing it. 

The plan he hit upon was that of laying iron and lead pipes from 
the beach, right out across the harbour, to the open sea, terminating 
in the deep water, 200 feet beyond the bar, and then, by means of a 
force-pump on the shore to pump oil into the tubes, and eject it at 
the bottom of the sea, outside the harbour, so that, as it rose to the 
surface, it might be driven inward and prevent the formation of 
breakers on the bar. The pipes are fitted with three conical valves 
fixed seventy-five feet apart at the sea end of the pipe. These are 
forced open by the stream of oil as it flows out, and instantly close 
when the pressure is removed. 

Mr. Shields fixed upon Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire (the eastern- 
most headland of Scotland, and consequently a spot exposed to the 
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full force of every gale that sweeps the east coast), as the most 
suitable spot for his test experiments. Here, then, he proceeded to 
submerge 1,200 feet of lead and iron piping. A large barrel containing 
about a hundred gallons of oil was placed in a shed on the beach, in 
connection with the force-pump. 

Towards the end of February last some preliminary experiments 
were tried on a small scale, but the amount of oil expended was very 
trifling, and the effect was disappointing. One of the fishers standing 
by remarked that he could not understand it, as his own life had 
once been saved by hanging pieces of whale’s blubber overboard, and 
he was certain that the same means systematically applied must 
produce the desired effect. 

On the 1st of March we may say that the apparatus was fully and 
practically tested for the first time, and with such success as to leave 
no doubt that it must shortly be a recognised necessity in all 
harbours dangerous of access. On the day in question a gale was 
blowing from the south-east, accompanied by a heavy sea. Huge 
green billows, from ten to twenty feet in height, curled in white crests 
as they neared the harbour mouth, and} broke in mad‘surf above the 
bar. No boat could have dared to face those breakers, and any 
luckless vessel wrecked on that rockbound, inhospitable coast must 
have been abandoned to her fate. 

No better day could have been selected to test the soothing power 
of oil. If any perceptible difference could be produced on those 
raging, tumultuous waters, it was evident that the gaining of a 
complete mastery over them became merely a question of how much oil 
was to be expended. In the present instance the big hundred-gallon 
cask was filled. The forcing pump was set in action, and a large 
quantity of oil was driven through the pipes, whence it was ejected 
at the bottom of the sea, at some distance beyond the impassable 
barrier of mighty breakers. The oil immediately rose to the sur- 
face, and formed a thin film on the water, extending right across 
the harbour mouth. Straightway the dangerous white crests dis- 
appeared, and, though the strong tide still swept inward in huge 
swelling billows, they were shorn of their terror, and became perfectly 
smooth rollers, on which any vessel or boat might safely have ridden 
into dock. 

Owing to the strength of the tide and the severity of the gale, the 
oil was swept shoreward so rapidly as to render continuous pumping 
necessary. But as long as the oil supply was kept up, the surf was 
kept down, and there remained no reasonable doubt in the minds of 
the spectators that henceforth the raging of the waters could be 
subdued at will, and that ships might be enabled to make the port in 
safety, no matter how wild the tempest. 

It is needless to say that this experiment created a very deep interest 
in the neighbourhood, and a large number of persons faced the storm 
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in order to witness for themselves a phenomenon which, thanks to Mr. 
Shields’ invention, may hereafter prove one of the best safeguards of 
our dangerous coasts; and all were fully convinced of its efficacy. 

As a matter of course, many details were yet imperfect, and 
much waste was believed to have arisen from leakage of the pipes at 
points within the harbour. It was proposed when the gale moderated 
to take up the pipes for further examination ; and it seemed probable 
that it might be found desirable to line the iron pipes with lead for 
greater solidity. (Possibly a lining of guttapercha might prove 
still better.) 

These, however, are mere matters of detail. Ifonce projectiles were 
invented by which the breakers could be exorcised at the very spot 
and the very moment when a ship was about to seek refuge in the 
harbour, they might perhaps be found as efficacious and more 
economical than the system of pipe-laying. 

Since the first report of Mr. Shield’s invention appeared, letters 
have been received from all quarters adding individual testimony to 
the value of oil in saving boats from capsizing or from being swamped, 
either at the moment of launching or when attempting to rescue 
fishing-nets on the approach of foul weather. 

One correspondent tells us how two (I can hardly resist writing 
two foolhardy) Italians crossed the Atlantic last year from Buenos 
Ayres to some port in the Mediterranean in the ‘ Leone di Caprera,’ 
a small sailing-boat. On several occasions they encountered rough 
weather, and would inevitably have been lost had they not repeatedly 
calmed the water round them by the free use of oil, of which they 
had laid in an abundant supply. The tiny vessel in which this 
perilous voyage was performed was exhibited last year in Milan. 

The captain of a steamer writes that, some months ago, he en- 
countered a heavy gale in the Bay of Biscay. Several steamers were 
lost, and his own vessel was in danger, waves breaking over her with 
great violence. He had two canvas bags made, each to contain a quart 
of common lamp oil. The bags were punctured, and hung over each 
bow, with sufficient line to let them tow freely. The result was most 
satisfactory. Scarcely a sea came on board, each wave as it reached 
the oil ceasing to curl, and undulating past the ship without a break. 
The oil in each bag lasted eight hours. On the following voyage he 
was compelled to put the matter to a still more practical test, and 
the result surpassed his most sanguine expectations. He says :— 

I was compelled to abandon my vessel at midnight. There was a heavy sea, 
and though the boats were provisioned, and in readiness for lowering, the sea 
which was running alongside and breaking over the ship made me doubt the pos- 
sibility of the boats ever living in it, even if the difficulty of launching them was 
overcome, 

I caused two tins of common lamp oil, each containing about two gallons, to be 
emptied, one over each side; and, after giving it time to diffuse itself over the 
water, the boats were lowered, and sheered clear of the sinking ship, without 
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shipping so much as a bucketful of water. The waves were still towering thirty 
or forty feet above us, but without a breaker or a white-topped one among them; 
while ahead and astern they were breaking heavily. I believe that, under Provi- 
dence, we owe our lives to the use of oil, and trust that it may ere long be recog- 
nised as an efficient aid in saving life at sea. 


Major-General Hendry, writing te the Globe with reference to the 
experiments at Peterhead, gives a remarkable instance which occurred 
in 1846, in which the use of oil was the means of saving the lives of 
the crew of a schooner which was caught in a heavy gale off Sable 
Island. Persons standing on the low sandy shore—where furious 
billows, swept by the whole force of the storm, were dashing with 
appalling violence—were amazed to see a schooner tearing her way 
through a sea of white foam, while two men in the after-part of the 
vessel were apparently throwing something at intervals high up into 
the air. 


The schooner was the ‘ Arno,’ Captain Higgins, with twelve men, from the Quero 
Bank, where they had been fishing. They left the bank at the commencement of 
the gale. The captain let go his anchor in twenty fathoms of water, paid out three 
hundred fathoms of hemp cable, and brought the vessel’s head to wind. In a tre- 
mendous sea he held on until noon, when, seeing no prospect of the gale abating, he 
cut his cable and put the vessel before the wind, preferring to run her on shore before 
night to riding there and foundering at her anchor. He lashed himself to the helm, 
sent all his men below but two, and nailed up the cabin doors. He had two large 
casks placed near the foreshrouds and lashed there. He then directed his two best 
men to station themselves there and lash themselves firmly to the casks, which were 
partly filled with blubber and oil from the fish. They had each a wooden ladle 
about two feet long, and with these ladles they dipped up the blubber and oil and 
threw it up in the air as high as they could. The great violence of the wind 
carried it far to leeward, and, spreading over the water, made its surface smooth 
before and left a shining path behind; and although the sea would rise very high, 
yet the top of it was smooth, and never broke where the oil was. It was raging, 
pitching, and breaking close to her on each side, but nota barrel of water fell 
upon her deck the whole distance. The vessel was so old and tender that she went 
to pieces in a very short time after the crew, with their clothing and provisions, 
were saved. 


The Scotsman, March 15, 1882, tells of yet another ship, which 
was undoubtedly saved by oiling the waves :— 


The ship ‘ Airlie,’ of the Dundee Olipper Line, arrived in the Tay yesterday 
from Calcutta with a cargo of jute. Captain Foreman reports that on the 28th of 
February the ship encountered a terrific gale, which lasted four days. For an 
hour and a half the vessel lay on her beam-ends, and in order to save the ship the 
master decided on trying to allay with oil the violence of the sea, which was 
running mountains high. A number of bags were filled with oil, and the bags 
having been perforated, so as to let the oil escape gradually, were towed for forty- 
eight hours to windward. Captain Foreman reports the experiment to have been 
eminently successful, the water in the immediate vicinity of the vessel becoming 
‘quite smooth.’ A big mountainous wave would have been seen bearing down on 
the ship, and when within two ships’ lengths or so from the vessel, when it came 
amongst the oil, it would suddenly fall. Had it not been for the oil experiment, 
the captain is of opinion that if the vessel had not altogether foundered, she would 
have had her decks cleared, and sustained considerable damage. 
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Further evidence will doubtless be multiplied. But the great 
point has now been fairly proved, namely, that this most gentle of 
mighty agencies may be enlisted in the service of all whose business 
lies in the great waters, whether on the shores of our own storm- 
swept isles, or in those distant seas where England’s sons face dangers 
and hardships for the increase of her wealth. 


C. F. Gorpon Cummine. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE 
SUPERSTITIONS OF MODERN GREECE. 


I. To travel in Greece is to make two journeys, the one in the pre- 
sent, the other in the past. In the present there are the picturesque 
sites, the deep blue sky, the splendid stretch of the sea, transparent 
at your feet, sombre on the horizon, golden coasts, clear mountains 
with simple and pure outlines; there are the inhabitants, handsome 
men, wearing handsome costumes. There is the activity of growing 
towns, the life returning to a nation after centuries of subjection 
more fatal than lethargy. But after having done justice to the pre- 
sent, having recognised the interesting and successful efforts of a 
people towards a revival of their former life, we are irresistibly laid 
hold of by the past,—by ruins, so eloquent in their slumber,—by 
tradition, so touching in its fidelity. Each traveller desires to bring 
back to his own country with his observations and _his notes, some new 
document, some discovery to add to our knowledge of the’Greece of 
old. Most frequently these researches are directed {towards the 
monuments; it is only of late that any attempt has been made to 
reconstruct, not only the history but the daily life of the ancient races, 
by means of the details retained in the popular narratives. Yet even in 
this new field of investigation all is not equally unknown; almost 
everything in the peasants’ songs and tales relative to history has 
been collected and published: only the superstitions, which are very 
interesting monuments of the past, have hitherto been neglected. 
But this indifference no longer exists, and I have thought that it 
might be a work of utility to make known those superstitions which 
are found most generally widespread in the provinces, and especially 
in Achaia and Arcadia. 

I have travelled too often alone in Greece not to have peopled its 
uninhabited regions according to my own fancy in the first instance. 
The whole day spent in loneliness and complete silence leads one natur- 
ally to look back into the past; the notion of the ages becomes less 
and less distinct, and then the mind becomes used to this double life, 
and even takes an indefinable kind of pleasure in ceasing to belong 
to its own time. I soon discovered, however, that in holding converse 
with the heroes of history or fable, I was not solitary or exceptional. 
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Little by little I came to perceive, as I talked with the peasants in the 
evenings, that my imagination had only been imitating that of these 
simple people, with the difference that what was for me the charm of 
a dream existed for them with all the force of a belief. I learned 
from their unsophisticated talk that legions of fantastic beings really 
inhabited those shores which we held to be desert, and that they had 
held rule there from all time. And, as I always took great care not 
to shock their credulity, but let them see that I listened to them 
with genuine interest, they talked unrestrainedly to me who was 
young, and told me their old stories as to a child. I wrote them 
all down, and it was not until I returned to France that I completely 
understood the interest of these notes. These documents being con- 
scientiously and carefully collected, enable us, when added to those 
brought back by other equally trustworthy travellers, to re-ascend 
the stream of time to the most ancient sources of Fable. They show 
us, not by dry demonstration, but by facts, the process of the trans- 
formations of religions, the links by which the present and the past 
are united, so that we might perhaps extend to these superstitions 
that deep utterance of M. Renan, ‘ The religion of a people is, in a 
sense, more instructive than its history.’ 

It is difficult to classify these superstitions, and to present them 
otherwise than by enumeration. They are the relics which have sur- 
vived the religions of ancient Greece, and which we find distributed 
about hap-hazard, after the lapse of centuries, It is reasonable to 
think that the victorious Christian doctrine would, in order to secure 
the duration of its triumph, efface even the remembrance of the 
worship which it had replaced. The divine dwelling, Olympus, was 
the first to be condemned; all the gods, the great ones first, followed 
each other into eternal exile. But under this celestial aristocracy 
there existed a whole population of harmless divinities, whom it was 
all the more difficult to proscribe that they were more obscure, 
and as these modest and familiar beings had been created by degrees 
by the peasants who loved them, Christianity, unable to reach them 
for their destruction, preferred, when it did not disdain them, to 
make them its auxiliaries. This explains the vitality of these per- 
sonages, who, in the beginning, if they were not merely words,! 
represented the forces of Nature, and enables us to understand how it 


1 To present these notes merely as recollections is to say that we do not enter 
upon the delicate question of the origin of myths. Let us only admit that Greece at 
first adored one Supreme, sole God, Zeus, and that in order torender the objeet of her 
faith less abstract, she transferred a part of this cultus to the powers of Nature; but 
let us not examine whether those powers were personified, represented under the 
concrete form of deities, as the symbolic school held, or, according to the alluring 
theories of M. Max Miiller and the rationalist school, whether after having been 
directly venerated, as powers, without intermediaries, their names (mere designations) 
being transported in the course of time into different countries, have finally been 
taken for the names of divine personages. 
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was that the Greek people, who drove out Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Minerva from their temples, have preserved the memory of those 
demi-gods, Satyrs, Demons, Nymphs, and Nereids who had not even 
an altar, familar shades, gracious companions created by the fancy of 
each, and placed wherever that fancy pleased, in that time when ‘all 
that struck man, all that awakened the impression of the divine in 
his soul, was god, or element of god.’ 

Such then, are, with a few exceptions, the divinities I have found 
still living ; the humblest in the memory of the humblest. We can 
recognise them, for the most part, if we make due allowance for the 
alterations that time and the immigration of the foreigner must have 
made in the legend. But before I enter upon a description of them, 
I shall give a rapid sketch of certain interesting superstitions of 
another order, which it would be a pity to omit; I mean those which 
do not relate to any fabulous personages. 


II. Among the superstitions of this nature, to which the Greek 
peasant (more perhaps than any other ”) is most firmly attached, are 
those which ascribe certain influences to days. The provincials, 
remaining faithful to the precepts of Hesiod, would refuse to under- 
take any employment or enterprise, if the day, the week, and the 
month were not propitious. Some will observe the persons they 
chance to meet at certain hours, or they will seek to read the future 
in the flight of birds; others keep a careful, scrupulous reckoning of 
the phases of the moon, and form their decisions accordingly. Thus, 
when the moon is full the husbandman should neither sow, nor graft, 
and the full moon is the period chosen by sorcerers at which to 
exorcise demons from the bodies of the sick, especially those who 


? I am convinced that an entire volume on each country would not be sufficient 
for an enumeration of these superstitions, of the omens which are drawn from acci- 
dents, from chance meetings, of the puerile, but sometimes insurmountable fears 
which are transmitted, without foundation, even without explanation, from genera- 
tion to generation, and which are so widespread, that in a city like Paris, London, or 
New York, mary people, perfectly reasonable in other respects, will hesitate to begin 
a journey on a Friday or on the 13th day of the month, will be disturbed if they 
chance to upset the salt, to place two knives crosswise, to catch sight of the moon 
through a window-pane, to sit down thirteen in number at table, to pass under a 
ladder, &c. Is it not in London that brides and bridegrooms, not of the peasant 
class, but of the best society, now, in 1882, would not hold their union to have com- 
menced under happy auspices, if old ball shoes and handfuls of rice were not flung 
after their carriage, at the risk of frightening the horses ? 

In Greece, the popular superstitions are more attractive because they have a more 
direct historical interest. There, however, as elsewhere, it is always difficult to trace 
their origin ‘with certainty, especially in the case of those which do not refer to 
fabulous personages; these may have originated in Greece at first, but passed away 
and been brought back, by the Crusaders for instance, entirely transformed, after 
centuries. We cannot put the reader too much on his guard against the temptations 
offered by seeming resemblances, in which he does not take sufficiently into account 
the attractions which legends and customs have alike undergone in their continual 
migrations. 
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suffer from skin disease. On certain days of the month linen is never 
dried. 

Various incidents which take place at meals are held to be, 
according to the case, of good or evil augury, as in almost every 
country. It is held to be very unlucky to spill oil; the person to 
whom this mischance occurs will inevitably lose money in the course 
of the year. If wine be spilt, good fortune will be the result of the 
involuntary libation, and the master of the house himself, far from 
objurgating the clumsy guest who breaks a bottle, has no other idea 
than to envy him his happy chance. A householder who has vinegar 
in his cellar never calls the vinegar by its name Xidi ; he will always 
say Glykadi, which means the sweet one. ‘ Hand me the sweet one,’ 
is the phrase in use, and if it were not employed, the speaker would 
expect his wine to turn sour. Euphemisms of this kind were, as it is 
well known, peculiar to the Greeks; thus the fierce Erinnys were 
called Eumenides, or the ‘ benevolent ones.’ If a loaf were to be 
placed upon the table upside down, it would be a presage of death 
too sure to be averted by any number of signs of the cross; and even 
if an awkward person should let a bit of bread fall on the ground, he 
must pick it up on the instant, and kiss it before eating it. 

M. G. Perrot speaks, in his Mémoires @’archéologie, Vépigraphie, 
et Whistoire, of divination by the inspection of sheep’s bones. This 
method of penetrating the secrets of the future is largely resorted to 
at the present time, and the Greek peasant has confidence in it as 
absolute as that with which his ancestors regarded the examination 
of the entrails of a sacrificial victim. This practice is, however, ne 
longer restricted to diviners and sorcerers only ; on solemn occasions 
each man may act as his own augur, on behalf of himself and his 
family. I remember once when I was returning from an excursion 
into Achaia, near Aigion, I was obliged to stop in the evening in 
the outskirts of Mourla, at a peasant’s house where I asked hospi- 
tality for the night. He took me into a room where his wife and his 
four children were beginning their evening meal, of which he invited 
me to partake. I think it was a few days after Easter, and the food 
set before us was mutton. The children had just begun to talk freely, 
and conversation was becoming animated, when all of a sudden my 
host flung something violently on the ground, struck his forehead, 
and as I looked at his wife, seeking in her eyes an explanation, she 
burst into tears. A young girl of twenty was lying on a rug at the 
end of the room, in the shade; I had not observed her. She had 
recently fallen ill. Her father, turning his eyes towards her, picked 
up the object he had thrown down, and handed it tome. It was the 
bladebone of the sheep. ‘ You see nothing, perhaps,’ he said to me; 
‘nevertheless it is written there that my daughter is going to die; 
she will not recover.’ I endeavoured to dissuade him from this idea, 
but in vain; all the family were plunged into despair, and gave way 
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to the wildest grief. As fate would have it, the young girl actually 
did die a few days afterwards. 

During the War of Independence, the same method was employed 
for foretelling the issue of the struggle, and the famous Captain 
Karaistratris was guided by the presage in engaging in or deferring 
an action. Certain conditions are indispensable to the prediction of 
the future by the bone: the sheep must have been purchased by the 
person who eats it, and kept alive for three days in his house ; other- 
wise the presage applies to the person who has sold the animal, 
This superstition was especially cherished by the brigands, but it is 
to be presumed that they found some way of eluding its restrictive 
conditions, for they are not in the habit of purchasing their sheep, 
and they have no houses to keep them in. 

Funerals, weddings, and the principal Saints’ days are favourable 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with interesting beliefs and 
customs. It is the usage, when a man dies, to wash him in dark 
wine, before the body is cold, and after that ceremony is accomplished, 
his face is painted if it be too pale, he is arrayed in his best clothes, 
new shoes being especially required,—all this because he is about to 
take a long journey. It is not the case that the clothes are taken off 
the corpse at the cemetery, though this has been said; they are 
merely cut with scissors, in order that the grave may not be violated 
by thieves. During this time, women hired for the purpose, and called 
myrologystres, remain in the house and sing the praises of the deceased. 
These melancholy chants, like the lamento and the vocero, are partly 
improvised, partly recited by heart. They seem for the most part 
incomprehensible, but some of them are very fine. They are called 
myrologia, and are the ancient Linos, funeral laments, attributed to 
a mythical personage of that name, the Aedes linos, which were in 
use in the time of Homer and Hesiod.* There is another funeral 
custom which I was slow to understand ; it is that called ‘ consola- 
tions. The word designates the dishes of meat or vegetables which 
the friends of the deceased send to his family on the eve, the day, 
and the morrow of the interment. ‘Consolations,’ the expression is 
a match for the French saying ‘hopes’ (espérances).! 

The ceremonies observed on St. John’s day are celebrated through- 
out almost the whole of Greece. The traveller in the provinces who 
halts at some village will behold, under the burning June sky, all the 
houses seemingly in flames. Before each door a huge wood pile is 
reared, and when it has been fired, chairs, baskets, barrels, boxes, in 


8 Maury, Religions de la Grice antique. 

‘ A girl has but 5,000 pounds as her marriage portion. ‘ That is very little’ says 
some one to the bridegroom. ‘ Yes,’ he answers, ‘ but the hopes are considerable.’ The 
hopes are the death of the parents. 

This custom of consolatiens is directly connected with the ancient superstition 
of the funeral banquets, frequently referred to by M. Albert Dumont, especially in 
his work, Le Balkan et V Adriatique, 
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short all the old and worthless things in the house are heaped upon it. 
The oldest people take a keen delight in watching these waifs hissing 
and crackling under their eyes, while the young ones shout and jump 
across the flames. In certain districts however, this popular amuse- 
ment (not peculiar, as it is known, to Greece only) has been dis- 
carded, and the ceremony of the ‘ Clidona’ has been substituted 
for it. 

At dusk, a young maiden, bearing a wide-mouthed earthenware 
pitcher upon her shoulder, goes out alone to draw water from a spring. 
She must walk in silence, and she must return without having spoken 
a word, without having uttered a cry, with her pitcher quite full. 
But the young men throng about her, they speak to her, they call to 
her, they startle her, and in most cases, when she has got back, the 
water which she carries has lost all its virtues, through one involuntary 
laugh of hers, and the trial has to be recommenced, for the first con- 
dition prescribed is silence; the water must be Amiliton, or ‘dumb 
water,’—such is the phrase. The maiden who succeeds, returns, and 
places the pitcher on a table in the house in which the people are 
assembled. Each in her turn, the young girls present throw some- 
thing into the pitcher; a gold ring, a pin, a clasp, a buckle, an ear- 
ring (like what in France is called ‘un gage’ and in England ‘a 
forfeit,”) and then the pitcher is covered and closed with a padlock, 
which is not to be removed until the next (St. John’s) day. To this 
precaution the ceremony owes its name: (Clidi means ‘ key’). 
Early in the morning the young men and the maidens assemble ; a 
child is selected to put its arm down into the pitcher and take out, 
one by one, and very slowly, the little articles of ornament steeped 
in the ‘dumb water.’ The girls stand up in front of the child, who 
keeps its hand hidden in the neck of the pitcher, while the assembled 
company recite or improvise some verses to be applied to the maiden 
who shall be bidden to advance and receive her ‘ forfeit.’ The inno- 
cent emotion, the frank gaiety, in all those attentive eyes, those bent, 
smiling, anxious faces, lend a vivid interest to this moment of the 
festival. ‘I passed before your house yesterday, I coughed and 
coughed, but you did not look round; that is because you are not 
pretty!’ Then the child opens its hand, and shows the ornament in 
it; quick recognition of the owner follows, and every one laughs. 
The girl leaves the ranks of her companions, and goes with out- 
stretched hand to receive her forfeit, while the assembly in great 
delight repeat with shouts of laughter, ‘I coughed and coughed— 
it is because you are not pretty!’ Again the child puts its hand 
into the water, there is a fresh silence, and then another burst of 
laughter, and so on, until the last of the ‘forfeits’ is redeemed. 
Then the girls, one after the other, drink from the pitcher, until the 
‘dumb water’ is all exhausted, when each one runs away home in a 
great hurry, and takes her place at the window, looking out 
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attentively into the street ;—for the first gay young bachelor who 
passes by will be her future husband.° 


III. A great number of the divinities of old are still to be 
found in Achaia; and especially in Arcadia, the cradle of the 
ancient superstitions, amid whose valleys rolls the Styx. Satyrs 
and nymphs still linger there, and each ‘genius’ has preserved the 
greater portion of its individuality throughout the lapse of ages. 
These mythical personages are frequently the object of a purely local 
worship, and are for this reason appropriately called Chthoniai 
(terrestrials), a denomination of relatively ancient date. Some of 
them are regarded as formless beings, and present a striking analogy 
with the Apsaras of the Veddas. In other instances, on the contrary, 
we find them described with a minuteness of detail worthy of the 
Theogony. It would seem that they are not now, any more than 
they were of old, regarded as immortals, but the popular belief does 
not, to my knowledge, assign any precise limit to the duration of 
their existence; and the term of 9620 years, which was fixed by 
Plutarch in his treatise on the Cessation of the Oracles, is no longer 
admitted. When they have a body, it is generally either that of a 
human being with some slight modification, or of an entirely fantastic 
creature; they rarely take the complete form of an animal. The 
seal is, however, represented as it is now known to us, although the 
fable is that a woman is hid beneath its rude exterior. When the 
rash swimmer strikes out too far into the sea, the seal glides up to 
him, seizes him by the neck, and stifles him in her terrible embrace. 
She then carries him off with her, lays him down upon a desert shore, 
and weeps over him. Hence come the popular saying when a woman 
sheds false tears, ‘Klei san phokia,’-—or ‘she cries like a seal,’ and 
the ancient proverb, ‘there be seal’s tears.’ In certain provinces a 
similar belief is entertained respecting the Gorgons, marine diviuities 

5 Notwithstanding my reluctance to multiply instances of resemblance, and 
although it is a truism that nothing has been transmitted so freely from the past to 
the present, and so widely-spread throughout the world, as superstitions, I must 
relate, without entering upon the question of their origin, the following custom 
which existed in Ireland. It was called the Dumb Cake. The Dumb Cake had to be 
prepared, like the Amiliton water, under certain special conditions. On St. John’s 
Eve the company assembled, and it was shared among them. Each young girl had 
a piece, which she immediately hid beneath her pillow, and, if she did not speak a 
word she would be sure to dream of the man whom she was to marry, sometimes even 
she would see him; if, however, she spoke, the charm was broken, the vision disap- 
peared. To-day they do, as itis known, almost the same with the Wedding-Cake. 

In Germany, we find this analogous custom. If, on St. John’s Night, a young girl 
walks backwards in a garden, without uttering a word, gathers a rose, wraps it in a 
sheet of paper and keeps it thus, without looking at it, until Christmas, she finds the 
rose as fresh as in June, and she has only to fasten it on her bosom to learn her fate, 
for he who shall be her husband will come and take it thence. In every country 
these experiments must be made at night; everywhere the important point is not to 
sleep on St. John’s Eve. Imagination or pleasure must banish sleep, and every means 
is employed to serve that object. 
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who still bear a resemblance to the redoubtable daughters of Phorkys, 
and to whose account the Greeks, in certain provinces, have placed a 
portion of the legends formerly related of the Syrens.® 

The foremost place in this gallery of fantastic portraits is due to 
the most popular ‘genius’ in Greece; that one which, together with 
the Nereids, has the greatest hold upon the imagination of children 
and old people. The Stichio is known and dreaded in all the 
provinces, and no traveller, halting by night on his journey under a 
peasant’s roof, can fail to hear it talked of. The Stichio is a spectre, 
a wandering soul, a vague phantom, sometimes invisible, at others 
assuming the most widely various forms. We shall see presently, 
that ancient mythological creations have become mingled in this 
being under the same name, and added to its attributes. The cha- 
racteristics of the Stichio are very numerous and various, but he is 
especially to be regarded as the household ‘ genius.’7 The Stichio is 
good or evil, inoffensive or harmful; every dwelling has its inevitable 
Stichio, and as there is no possibility of getting rid of it, the great 
object is to render it as friendly and as favourable as possible. With 
this view, no one who builds a house would omit to slay a lamb over the 
foundations, letting the blood run into the earth, so that the Stichio 
may drink it and be propitiated. This is an obligatory tribute, and 
if the ceremony, which is called by the ancient name of ‘ thysia’ 
(sacrifice), were omitted, the dwelling would be for ever disturbed by 
a ‘Kako’ or bad Stichio. 

It is a natural result of this belief that ruins and deserted houses 
should be regarded with dread similar to that which in other countries * 
is inspired by haunted houses. The Stichio only dwells in them, he 
is at home there, and the Greeks express this idea by saying, ‘ that is 
a Stichiominous house. They apply the same description to all 
places frequented by the Stichios. According to M. Passon and M. 
Politis (whose Neo-Mythologia is greatly enriched by his acquaintance 
with the valuable works of Curtius, Wachsmuth, and Bernhard 
Schmidt), certain trees, and all springs and streams, have their 
Stichios. These have encroached upon the attributes of the Naiads, 
the Oréads, the Napées, and the Nymphs in general; attributes which 
we shall find more justly attributed to the Nereids. When a tree is 
Stichiominous it is dangerous to a man to sleep beneath its shade, and 
the woodcutters employed to cut it down will lie down upon the ground 
and hide themselves, motionless and holding their breath, at the 
moment when it is about to fall, dreading lest the Stichio, at whose 
life a blow is aimed with each stroke of the axe, should avenge itself 




































® See the Danish Hanfruce. 

7 It is possible to establish a relation between the Stichio and the Dii Penates. 
On comparing it with the Demon of antiquity the analogy is striking. 

§ In London itself for instance, in one of the best parts of the town. 
quoting a well-known fact when I remind my readers of the haunted house in 
Berkeley Square. 
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at the precise moment when it is dislodged, to be lost in the infinite. 
Its existence is, in fact, like that of the Dryads, bound up with the 
fate of the tree which it inhabits. 

In Greece, as in the whole of the East, wells are the favourite 
abiding-place of spirits. This is a superstition so widely spread 
among the peasants that they say it is a wise precaution never to 
draw water without having saluted the Stichio. 

With regard to the Church, the Stichios play a part somewhat 
similar to that of the Devil, but they are not to be confounded with 
the latter. They have a more definite form, for they are called 
‘metamorphosed devils.’ They are seldom beneficent, nevertheless 
there are some who live in the interior of churches and light them 
up at night. The malicious Stichios place themselves outside to 
frighten the faithful and prevent them from entering. An old 
woman, who lived in a cabin built against the wall of a village chapel, 
related to me how she heard the Stichios walking at night with rapid 
and heavy tread, and clanking their chains upon the pavement before 
the door. The dragon of Perseus and that of St. George, which are 
to be found in all Greek churches, are evil genii of this kind, and the 
people say, when speaking of the victory of the saint, ‘ He had struck 
down the Stichio.’ M. Politis observes that the ancient demons 
appeared under the form of a serpent, and that this superstition led 
to a real respect for those reptiles. It is probable that so wide-spread 
a belief arises from some perverted tradition relative to the symbolical 
character which was for so long attached to the serpent. Even now 
(all authors who are at all acquainted with Greece have noted the 
fact), a serpent found in a house is always respected. Not only is it 
not killed, but, just as the Stichio is propitiated, the reptile, whether 
it be venomous or not, will be given the name of household serpent— 
‘spitiatico phidi.’ 

The Stichios are not always regarded as sedentary genii. They 
go out at night, ill-treat the passers-by and fight among themselves. 
In certain regions, and especially in Cyprus, they are held to be the 
slaves of King Solomon, whose name has been preserved with theirs 
in the popular memory. In one of the books attributed to him the 
great King of Judea expresses himself in the following terms: * And I 
saw another demon appear unto me, and raise with him other spirits 
fair to see; and I Solomon admired them, and I questioned them 
thus, ** And you, who are you ? ” and they replied with one voice, “We 
are those who are called Stichios, the Kings of Darkness.” ’ 

Before proceeding to describe the Kalikantzari, impish sprites, 
who are as popular as the Stichios, but are regarded with less dread, 
it is well to refer to the Vroukolakkas. These are genii of a very 
different kind ; ‘ poor ghosts’ who escape from the tombs at night, 
and whose mere name implies a secret dread, even among the least 
timid. The superstitions which relate to these beings are plainly of 
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great antiquity; they remind us distinctly of the idea so clearly 
conveyed in the Antigone of Sophocles, and entertained by all the 
ancients, on the subject of sepulture. The modern Greeks dread 
beyond all things that the body should not become decomposed 
after death, but should remain intact in the grave. This, contrary 
to the belief formerly entertained in France, is the fate reserved for 
excommunicated persons, and the unhappy beings who have incurred 
that punishment are the Vroukolakkas. Ever restless, they quit 
their last abodes at nightfall, and wander away in despair towards 
the place of their sojourn during life. They stop frequently, and 
knock at all the well-known doors in the village, now closed to them 
for ever. Any unlucky individual who should be so imprudent as to 
open a door at their summons, would be certain to die in the course 
of the following day. Before the shades of night are dispelled by the 
dawn, the Vroukolakkas silently regain their graves, to reeommence 
with the setting of the sun the dismal pilgrimage that is to know 
noend. The popular songs of Greece abound in testimonies to this 
belief. The dying Klepht says frequently, speaking of the earth, 
‘That earth which will gnaw me, which will eat me.’® Throughout 
the whole country the traveller will find this phrase in use, and the 
bitterest curse that one man can hurl at another is, ‘ May the earth 
refuse to eat you!’ 

The Kalikantzari make us forget the gloomy torments of the 
Vroulkolakkas, and fireside tales of them help to pass away the evenings 
in the peasants’ homes. The Greeks would be sorry that the power 
of any amulet should rid them of these amusing little devils, who are 
lively, funny, indiscreet, thievish, impudent, and cowardly, mischievous 
but not malicious, lascivious but not obscene, and withal decidedly 
amusing. 

It is the custom in all Greek towns for the pappas to visit the 
inhabitants on Epiphany day, in order to bestow the benediction 
upon their dwellings, with the new year’s water. This ceremony 
has also another purpose, according to the belief of the peasants ; 
that of driving away the Kalikantzari. These genii do not sojourn 
among men during the whole year; they appear at Christmas, and 
depart on the 6th of January. But, on the other hand, they make 
the best possible use of this short time; and do not let a minute 
slip without playing a trick on some one. They prefer the evening 
for their diversions, and at that propitious time these funny beings 
swoop down upon a house, most frequently a mill, make their way 
into it by means of the chimney, and depart at cockcrow through 
the keyhole. Their favourite prank is to steal the dinner while in 
process of cooking, but the owners of the house are on their guard, 
and when the old grandmother (sitting in the chimney corner), 


® See La Revue des Deux Mondes, March 15, 1876; D’Estournelles, Vie de Pro- 
vince en Grece. 
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sees the smoke begin to thicken around the pot, she lifts her crutch 
and bestows hearty blows at random upon the air to frighten the 
Kalikantzari. Sometimes the sprites, taking advantage of the 
darkness, indulge their taste for metamorphoses, turn themselves 
into tiny beings, and flutter about in the houses. The good man 
of the house will be sitting with crossed arms, taking his ease, 
when all of a sudden he receives a slap; he turns sharply round, but 
sees nothing; then comes a second slap upon the other cheek ; still 
he sees nothing. Then he quits his place, and blames none but the 
Kalikantzari. Their practical jokes are not, however, always harm- 
less, and we sometimes find that attempts to disturb the peace of 
households are attributed to these indefatigable little imps. They 
have the temperament, as well as the horns and hoofs of the goat— 
(like Faunus and the god Pan)—and when they are not occupied in 
teasing credulous mortals, they resort to the society of the Nereids, 
contemplate their charms, and join in their dances. Undoubtedly 
the tales that are told of these unions are a survival of those of the 
Satyrs and the Nymphs. They seek out women also, and the latter 
aver that it is impossible, at least for any who are not crafty and 
coquettish, to resist them. 

It would be too much to assert that the Kalikantzari are actually 
guilty of all the crimes laid to their charge, and perpetrators of 
practical jokes do well not to trust implicitly to the fear inspired by 
those superstitions. It is not uncommon to find a sceptic who will 
return the slap dealt him in the dark, with interest, and seek the 
object on whom his vengeance ought to fall elsewhere than among 
the Kalikantzari. True believers, however, do not fail to employ 
beforehand the preventive measures which are sanctioned by the 
teachings of tradition. To provide against certain malpractices on 
the part of the sprites it is only necessary to keep black cocks on 
one’s premises, or even if there are none, to call out ‘ Sticks, sticks, 
burning brands!’ so that the cry may be heard by some living being ; 
the Kalikantzari take flight at once. 

Very frequently these joyous sprites have not enough houseroom, 
and they are found wandering in the country, or along the high roads. 
For this reason they are called in Cyprus Planitari or vagabonds, 
when they appear under the strangest variety of shapes. They 
conceal themselves in the body of a dog, or an ass, and especially of a 
horse ; sometimes they will even change themselves into a stone, and 
so familiar to them is every kind of metamorphosis that M. Loukas 
tells us the following fact in the work upon Cyprus which we have 
already quoted:—‘ When the weary traveller seats himself upon a 
stone it changes into an ass, then the ass changes into a camel, and 
the camel into a mountain, so that the unhappy traveller, suddenly 
hoisted up to the skies, falls fainting down to earth again, to the 
great rejoicing of the Kalikantzari who have played him this trick.’ 
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It is well to mark, as one of the most characteristic traits in the 
nature of these sprites, the infantile fear they everywhere inspire, 
although they are considered as personages full of kindness. It is 
indeed related that they have families and children whom they love. 
On the 6th of January, when the blessing of the waters expels them 
from the house, they all withdraw and live together in the centre of 
the earth, where they occupy themselves in sawing—last effort of 
their mischievousness—the gigantic tree that sustains the world.’ 
Thus, without taking these last-mentioned beliefs into account, 
the different descriptions of the habits and the form of the Kalikant- 
zari which are given us in each province, enable us to see in the 
existence of these genii, some confused, but still perfectly recognisable 
reminiscences of the god Pan of Arcadia, of the Satyrs and Fauns; 
divinities whom we also find successively identified by the latest 
Greek and Latin writers. Like the Satyrs, they have entirely lost 
the character of protectors of agriculture, and if the characteristics of 
Bacchus and Silenus be no longer attached to their names, they are 
still the gay and irresponsible beings of the fable, lazy, gluttonous, 
and lustful; they are still musicians, and they have the power 
of spreading terror—unreasoning panic—everywhere! Everybody 
dreads, and yet everybody loves and is amused by them, and if we 
are to believe what is told in Cyprus, a sacrifice is still offered to 
them in the Isle of Venus, analogous to that wherewith the Latins 


thought to appease the gluttony of the Sylvani. A cake, called Xero- 
tigano (or dry fried cake) is prepared, with meat and confectionery ; 
the Kalikantzari, attracted by the savour, come down the chimney 
and eat.!° 


IV. Before we enter upon a description of the Nereids, who are 
the subject of the greatest number of legends especially cherished by 


© In almost every country the peasants believe in the existence of spirits of th 

kind. In Sweden, Norway and Denmark particularly, among the subterranean popu- 
lation of the Ellerfolket, we find the most striking resemblances. While the Trold, 
who is generally malicious, resembles the Stichio, the Nissé is identical in certain 
respects with the Kalikantzari. The Nissé is not mischievous; he is a little grey, 
long-bearded man ina red cap, who makes his appearance at Christmas time, and the 
feast of St. Sylvester. If he be well received he is inoffensive, even favourable; if 
not, he plays his hosts the same tricks as the Kalikantzari. Again, exactly as in 
Greece the Xero-tigano is offered, you will see a Danish peasant place a dish of 
rizen-griid at his door, in the evening, for the Nissé. The Nissés, like the Kalikant- 
zari kave a family under ground, and work like them, not at sawing, but at forging. 
They are the heroes of numerous stories: it was a Nissé who gave the mother of 
Count Josiah de Rantzan, in recognition of a kind office rendered, the sword which 
rendered the Count invulnerable, until that unlucky day when he had the temerity 
to throw it into the Rhine: an audacious deed which cost him dear, since the story 
goes that, after that, he was wounded sixty times. Again, the Domovoé in Russia is 
a sort of household genius, much resembling the Stichio and the Kalikantzari. In 
France elves of this kind are well known. In England, their name ‘Troll’ (from to 
troll—to go about) is exactly a translation of that which they bear in .Cyprus— 
planitari. 
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popular superstition, it will be well to refer to certain feminine 
divinities who have survived the Greek mythology. They are not 
without importance, and some of them, for instance the Parca, 
are of a superior order. The Parce, feared and venerated as they 
were of old, have not lost, under the denomination of Meres (Moirai) 
any of their original characteristics, and not a day passes without 
their name being pronounced in Greece.'! They are still three in 
number, and they have a double part to play. In the first place, being 
regarded as representing destiny, they enable the weak mind of the 
peasant to take in more effectually, by means of a triple personality, 
the abstract idea which subjects human existence to an invisible but 
ever vigilant power always dominating our least actions ; in the second 
place they are regarded as the symbol of life itself from the cradle to 
the grave. In speaking of a man who is growing old, it is the custom 
to say that the Mere is getting on with her work, that she is not 
losing her time, that her task will soon be ended. The first of these 
interpretations, however, corresponding as it does to a more elevated 
and more necessary idea, is more widespread: the expressions ‘ his 
fate,’ or ‘his Mere’ are used indifferently in Greece, and indeed, as 
those words, fate, fortune, and destiny, are too abstract, and include a 
force which the peasant mind cannot define; it is more common to 
hear the name of the divinity uttered, because all hearers can under- 
stand that the speaker is talking of a being whose will is not to be 
resisted. 

The Meres still hold the shears, and the eternal spinning-wheel 
whose thread represents the course of our mortal life, and, without 
naming Atropos, the Greeks speak of the ‘ Fate,’ as they did of old, 
as ‘she who is not to be bent or softened.’ Each of us from the hour 
of his birth has his future written upon his forehead in cabalistic 
symbols: this the people call to grapsimon tov meron, the writing 
of the Parez, for every man on coming into the world finds his Mere 
who protects him and guides him. When misfortune strikes him, 
he will not say ‘ Heaven forsakes me,’ but rather, ‘My Mere betrays 
me,’ and his pitying friends will apply to him an expressive epithet 
which has become current in the Greek language to designate an 
unfortunate person, caco-mera, or a man with a bad Mere. Many a 
one, say the story-tellers, has desired in his despair to go in search of 
his Mere, and bear to her an offering in the hope of appeasing her. 
The three immortal sisters, clothed in black robes, dwell in the depths 
of a cavern on a lofty and barren mountain. There they spin 
together, and discuss the fate of all sons of kings. The witches only are 
possessed of the secret of this retreat, and can reveal it, but when the 
unhappy doomed one approaches them, his prayers remain unheard ; 


” T have published the text of a long and interesting story, called The Three 
Sisters, in which the Parc and the Nereids play an important part. (Annuaire de 
V Association des Etudes Grecques. Année 1878.) 
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in vain does he trouble their inexorable silence, he returns more 
than ever overwhelmed with misery. Once, nevertheless, a young 
girl did find favour with the witches, and discovered the means of 
seeking her Mere; she offered a cake made after the prescribed recipe 
and her fate was changed. She married a rich noble, and would 
have been perfectly happy if she had had a child, but this favour she 
never obtained, for it is written that no human being, even with the 
good will of the Parcs, can ever attain to complete happiness.'? 

It is not uncommon to see boys running after an old woman, in the 
country parts of Greece, and shouting ‘ Strigla, Strigla!’ This is the 
name of an evil genius of the female sex, of no great importance 
and not very defined character in the popular belief. Used as those 
urchins use it, the appellation only means ‘ old fairy,’ and indicates a 
cross, disagreeable old woman whom every one hunts and worries. 
By trying back into the past, and even by combining the existing 
superstitions of certain provinces of Peloponnese, we find that this 
name is given to malignant divinities who eat children and wage a 
perpetual war against mankind. M. Politis, in his Veo-Mythologia, 
makes us acquainted with these Strigles. A king and queen, after 
they had had several sons, became the parents of a daughter who was 
a Strigla. From her babyhood being changed into a black cloud, she 
ate her father’s horses, and afterwards she ended by devouring all the 
inhabitants of the town and her parents themselves. Thus, these 
divinities are, according to this hypothesis, a monstrous conception, 
the direct issue of man and woman, they are born and they die 
Strigles. The following interpretation, which is explained by the 
horror with which the Greeks regard old age, is more frequently met 
with. All grandmothers who have lived to over a hundred years 
become Strigles, and then they are changed into bats or vampires. 
Under those forms they suck the blood of men and animals in their 
sleep.'* 

Popular superstition preserves with much greater clearness the 
existence of a goddess of a totally different order, a nymph less famous 
than the Nereids, although said to be their queen, but of equally 
ancient origin. This goddess is Lamia, and she is, with the Greeks, 
we believe, the only rival—a very modest rival indeed,—of the 
Nereides. Their respective realms are already becoming confounded. 
Nevertheless, Lamia, essentially local goddess of the waters, especially 
dwells in springs of fresh water and in lakes, rarely in the sea. 


































12 The Greeks frequently attribute to the Meres a character which was formerly 
reserved for those sisters (according to Hesiod) the Keres, psychopompz divinities. 
18 In this respect they are likened to the Harpies and even to the Mwnads. Ovid 
and Pliny describe them under the name of Strigos, and this spelling seems to point 
to an analogy between the Strigles and the Striga of the Slavs. In Austria, among 
other countries, a superstition of the same nature exists ; if the first person whom one 
sees on New Year’s morning be a young girl, the omen is good, if an old woman it is 
evil. See also Roumanian superstition concerning the vampire. 
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Certain authors invest her with ‘forbidding features ;’ this was a very 
ancient belief, but it was soon abandoned; and young men of the 
present day, when speaking of a woman whom they consider hand- 
some, use the phrase, Oraia san lamia, ‘ She is as handsome as Lamia,’ 
Although the name, contrary to that of the Nereids, is most generally 
used in the singular, an indefinite number of Lamias are admitted to 
exist, but as they dwell not in groups, each being attached to the 
lake or spring which she possesses, the peasant is accustomed to 
think of only that one whom he believes to be near to his own house, 
and this is far from diminishing his faith and fear. The nymph 
Lamia is indeed regarded as very malicious; she is held guilty of the 
death of all persons who drown themselves, and in certain villages, 
on New Year's day, a dish of sweetmeats is prepared and placed 
at the edge of the spring, ‘to appease Lamia.’'* Her voracity is 
such that she, like the Strigla, eats men and children; Greek nurses 
profit by this superstition to frighten unruly children ; threatening 
them with Lamia, just as French nurses avail themselves of 
‘ Croque-mitaine’ and English ones of the ‘black man.’ Every 
kind of defect is imputed to these divinities. So stupid are they, 
say the old women, that they do not even know how to bake bread ; 
they have dogs and horses, but they give hay to the former and bones 
to the latter. They are besides as lewd as they are greedy ; like the 


Succubi and the Syrens, they tempt young and even old men, and 
only the most invincible firmness can resist their solicitations. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these accusations, they enjoy a certain 
rule over the Nereids, which would seem to place them in the first 
rank, if the latter had not acquired in the highest degree, what is 
denied to the Lamias,—popularity. 


V. We have already said that in the Nereides or Neraids are 
united the greater part of those attributes which characterise the 
Naiads, the Oceanides, the Dryads, the Napa, and the whole elegant 
and fanciful legion of the nymphs of antiquity." The imagination of 
the people distributes these beings at its pleasure, in the forests, on 
the mountains, in the depths of the valleys, on the roads, even in the 
trees, and it might be said at the present day that, notwithstanding 
the etymology of their name, the characteristics of aquatic divinities 
is that which they have least strictly preserved, for the real deity of 
the waters is Lamia. Nevertheless it is also true that they frequently 
borrow réles from divinities of another order; from the Parcex for 


™ Ovid says, ‘ Neu pranse Lamize vivum puerum extrahat alvo.’ 

‘8 It is not only in the present day that various beliefs are confounded, and applied 
at the same time to entirely distinct fabulous personages. Even in the time of 
Homer, the nymphs who originally personified springs, or took their names, were 
intimately connected with the goddesses of the woods and mountains, and at a later 
date the name of nymph was extended to all those divinities. In the same way the 
name of Nereides must have been extended to all the nymphs. 
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instance, the Ilithies, the Melies, the Syrens, and even from the 
Stichio; so that in themselves alone they present a complete and 
faithful compendium of the secondary creations of the Greek mytho- 
logy. 

The peasants represent them to their fancy with the features of 
fair maidens with long flowing hair. They hover over the solitary 
woods and mountains, whirling round incessantly and dancing. 
Sometimes they alight on an elevated spot and work at the weaving 
of light stuffs, singing as they weave; they even appear to spin like 
Clotho.'® Their favourite abodes are grottoes and inaccessible 
depths, and also, in spite of the Lamias, springs or streams, and, in 
general, all sites on which unexplained phenomena take place. 

It is not uncommon to observe that these superstitions originate 
and find expression simultaneously with the fear that is inspired by 
storms and gales. I have had personal knowledge of this pecu- 
liarity, and owe to it the favour of having beheld the Nereids. 
Towards the end of April I was shooting in Achaia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a little village called Phtéri, and on my way thither 
I had made the acquaintance of an old peasant who took a lively 
interest in the success of my sport. Friendships are quickly formed 
in Greece, and ours was matured by mid-day, when we sat down 
together to divide in two equal parts my already scanty breakfast. 
When we had finished our meal, we still sat there, dreaming: the 
sea-breeze had got up, and it filled the warm air with a cool salt 
fragrance which we inhaled in silence. All of a sudden, in the, midst 
of our reverie, my new friend turned his head, flung himself flat upon 
the ground, and lay there motionless, with fixed eyes, muttering, 
Panaghia mou, Panaghia mow! Holy Virgin, Holy Virgin! then he 
made the sign of the cross three times, and at length said, ‘ There 
are the Nereids dancing!’ I followed the direction of his gaze. 
Over a neighbouring mountain, just above a barren peak, a cloud 
of dust drawn up by the wind was rising and whirling. It took 
a circular shape, became gradually wider, and finally dispersed. 
‘They are gone,’ said the peasant with a sigh of relief, and then 
he proceeded to give me the explanation which I awaited. When 
the Nereids dance, the earth itself quivers under their furious 
tread; their feet set heaps of ashes and even stones in motion, and 
send them flying so far, and from so high, that they frequently fall 
into the villages at the foot of the mountains. This belief is 
generally entertained, and the peasants are not satisfied with making 
the sign of the cross when the dance of the Nereids begins; they 

16 The Nereids have by degrees assumed the characteristics which we have noted 
among the modern Parez, of psychopompe divinities. Not only do they preside like 
the former over the lives of men, but to them is now reserved the task of conducting 
souls to the foot of the Supreme Tribunal. In fact, in certain provinces they are 


furnished with wings, and a bird’s body, so that they resemble the description of the 
Harpies given by Hesiod, who invests them with handsome features. 
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prostrate themselves on the earth and ery out, ‘ Milk and honey go 
with you on your way,’'’ so that they may not be carried away 
by the hurricane of Nereids. This superstition invests the ancient 
imprecation, ‘ May the wind fly away with you!’ which is still used, 
with a special meaning. 

The virtue of ‘ healing waters’ has, for a very long time, given 
rise to superstitions connected with the power of the Nereids. In 
those cases the Nereids preserve their antique character as tutelary 
nymphs of the waters, and are still believed to dwell in these genial 
springs. The invalid coming to one of the springs to drink will fill 
his goblet in profound silence, fearing lest the Nereids should deprive 
him of his voice. It is worthy of remark that although a double 
character is attributed to the Nereids, who are accounted both good 
and evil, we very rarely find that they avail themselves of that privi- 
lege, or fail to exert an injurious influence on human beings. The 
sick person who would drink must enter the grotto carrying a green 
lamp, fill the water-vessel in silence, and leave upon the edge of the 
spring a shred of his garment. Above all he must not manifest any 
fear; should he turn his head if a sudden sound of steps or voices 
eatch his ear, he will become mad, and the water will lose its effect. 

At midnight, when the waters are sleeping, the Nereids come to 
bathe in it. The people believe that all springs are lukewarm at 
this hour; no one would dare to approach and drink, for fear of 
being carried off, for the nymphs think that they are alone, and 
come .out of the water naked; they comb their wet hair, and 
adorn themselves on the banks of the streams. They are so 
beautiful in the clear serenity of the night, that no mortal may 
look upon them with impunity; although some authors aver that 
they have goats’ and asses’ feet like the Satyrs, it is said of them, as 
of Lamia, ‘ fair as a Nereid.’ 

It is believed too that they are still more to be feared at mid-day, 
and in the Island of Milo, the epithet of noon (or meridian) mesi- 
mergiates is applied to them, just as in the Middle Ages the foul 
fiend was called demon meridianus. This appellation is appro- 
priate because, in ancient days, noon was regarded as the fitting 
hour for the repose of souls, and it was then a crime to disturb their 
tranquillity. The people of the North shared this superstition ; 
there is a passage in Ossian, it is the song of the deliverance of 
Carrictura, in which the shade of Vinvela speaks again to the beloved 
Shelric : ‘ At noon, when silence shall fall upon our plains, I will come 
and sit by the edge of this stream on the top of the hill ; come then 
and converse with me, thou for whom I weep; come on the wings of 
the mountain wind, and let me hear the sound of thy voice in the 
midst of the universal stillness.’ 

In most of the provinces it is believed that the Nereids can 


17 Exactly as formerly. 
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appear at all hours, and that their life is passed, from day to day, 
very much in the same fashion as our own. They are even believed 
to have families and dwellings, and certain authors endow them 
with husbands, male spirits who bear the same name as themselves, 
and children who are called Neraidopoula. It is also said that 
the Nereids are of two kinds, and that they inhabit the sea and 
mountains. On Saturdays, in the evening, those who dwell in the 
mountains come down to the strand and fight their rivals, and 
upon whether they return victorious or vanquished, depends the kind 
of treatment which human beings whom they meet on the way will 
receive at their hands. The chances are, however, not in favour of 
the passers-by, for encounters of this nature are always dangerous, and 
those mortals who have to congratulate themselves upon them are 
very rare. In the majority of cases, the mere sight of the Nereids 
is to be dreaded, and the imprudence of pausing to look at them 
while dancing or bathing, would be promptly punished by a fit of 
vertigo or epilepsy. On one occasion a woman found herself face to 
face with them in the middle of a road. They asked for food, and, 
as she was poor and had nothing to give them, they beat her so 
severely that she lost her senses. She went about from village to 
village, telling her story, until one day another woman, moved by 
charity, undertook to cure her. With this aim they both repaired to 
the road on which the Nereids had appeared, and lighted a large fire 
in the midst of which they placed three pieces of bread covered with 
honey; but when they wanted to flee from the spot, the Nereids, who 
were not appeased by this sacrifice, reappeared, and pelted them with 
stones ulitil they died. 

It is not always, however, this excessive cruelty that renders 
the Nereids so formidable; they possess a charm which is more 
dangerous than their violence. If they take a fancy to a man, they 
carry him off, and keep him in their company. This superstition, 
which recalls the ancient legend (the abduction of the beautiful 
youth Hylas, especially), varies widely, according to the district or to 
the caprice of the narrator, but it is of special application under the 
following circumstances. In Achaia it is said that the fig-tree, 
the sycamore, and the olive have heavy shade, vary ischion, and 
whosoever lies down in the shadow of their branches is plunged 
into an overwhelmingly deep sleep. The Nereids await this 
moment to carry off the sleeper. Now it not unfrequently happens 
during the great heat of summer, that a man fatigued by work 
under the burning sun lies down to rest under the shelter of one 
of those trees, whose foliage (especially that of the fig and the 
sycamore) is very thick, and which cast a cold shadow. This sudden 
transition may in certain cases produce sunstroke or an attack 
of apoplexy, and the sleeper awake no more. The Greeks have 
a special phrase for such incidents, einia ai ap’ exo, ‘this comes 
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from on high,’ or they are those outside ; that is to say, the Nereids 
have taken him. The man frequently escapes death and is restored 
to himself; he will then be carried to the town, and as he always 
suffers from fever and great prostration, he remains for several days 
without speaking: this again is the doing of the Nereids, and the 
least superstitious among the people will say tow epiran tin lalian, 

‘they have taken away his speech.’ There is only one efficacious 

remedy in these cases, a pappas is sent for and reads to the patient, 

ton diavasi, and frees him from the witchcraft. 

Sometimes the Nereids are not satisfied with carrying off a man 
for a few moments and then abandoning his lifeless body; their victim 
reappears no more; or else he is found after some days a shattered 
corpse at the bottom of a desert valley. I have, however, been told 
that the Nereids, either from pity or through a refinement of cruelty, 
frequently let those whom they have carried off live, and send them 
back when they are tired of them, after having horribly mutilated or 
disfigured them, or affected them with the most distressing infirmities. 

The Nereids are not, however, always inexorable; they forgive, 
they love, and we occasionally comme upon legends which depict 
them in a gracious and benevolent light. Thus, if the Nereids 
fall in love with mortal men, it is not uncommon, on the other 
hand, for a man to fall in love with one of them; in that case, 
he allows himself to be carried away, and the grateful nymph 
bestows upon her lover bliss beyond all that the imagination can 
picture. His happiness endures so long as he is faithful; but, if 
he breaks faith with her, and leaves the enchanted abode to return 
to the town, then the insulted Nereids combine against him, and, 
like new Eumenides, seek him out, lie in wait for him, pursue him 
to the solitude of the mountain, and kill him. 

A charming image of the gentle and loving Nereid is presented 
in a story that was told to me more than once, and which was doubly 
curious because it also applies to a very celebrated personage in 
contemporary Greek history. Fiction is so intimately connected with 
reality, positive facts are mingled with such improbable circumstances, 
that it is impossible to distinguish between what is historical and 

+ what is fabulous. I allude to the amours of Mavromichalis, father 
- of the celebrated Petros Bey, who governed Peloponnesus before the 
if Independence, and grandfather of George Mavromichalis, one of the 
assassins of Capo d’Istria. 

This Mavromichalis was poor; his sole wealth consisted in his 
beautiful black eyes. One day, when he was walking alone on the 
sea coast, he saw, not far from the shore, a deserted barque, drifting 
oarless at the mercy of the winds and waves. In the middle of the 
boat stood a young woman of great beauty, clothed in white 
garments ; her eyes were fixed upon Mavromichalis. He perceived 
the danger she was in, the wind was driving the boat out to sea; he 
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flung himself into the water, and brought it back to land. Then he 
wished to question the young woman, but she did not answer, and he 
perceived that either she was dumb or she did not understand his 
language. Nevertheless, having fallen under a supernatural charm, 
he took her to his home and married her. The fruit of that union 
was the famous Petros Bey. His mother died in giving birth to 
him, and as it was never known what had become of her, legend 
made a Nereid of her. This fable is known all over Greece. 

Tales of this kind, coinciding with the birth of important person- 
ages, are not uncommon in Greece, and the Nereids almost always 
play the chief part in them. M. Politis has also related two very 
interesting stories concerning the union of a Nereid with a mortal, 
and the birth of a son to the wedded pair, and the details of these 
stories confirm the similarity with which we have been struck, between 
the legend of Mavromichalis and that of the birth of Achilles and 
the wedding of Thetis and Peleus. 

This recalling of the past, added to the charm of a simple and 
vivid narrative, constitutes one of the great attractions and the chief 
interest of the Greek popular stories. They make all those heroes 
who are of no age, all those antique creations whom we have 
enumerated, live in the midst of the men of the present day, among 
the peasants, in their very houses. No doubt many of their réles are 
changed, the play is hardly like, the troop has often been dispersed, 
the principal personages have disappeared, and the secondary parts are 
mixed up together ; but yet several of the actors remain, and in despite 
of disorder occupy the stage somehow. We see them stand again 
and perform for the contemporary public the parts which they have 
played for two thousand years, sometimes appearing in all the majesty 
of their might and filling simple souls with terror, or, on the contrary, 
familiar, almost playful, stripped of their supernatural character, 
coming and going upon the earth like mere mortals. It is true that 
we can no longer distinguish them very clearly, and that we should 
find it difficult to determine the part which each of them originally 
took, but let us not exact too much from human memory. Marble 
and metal themselves have not more faithfully transmitted to future 
ages the recollections which it was their part to glorify to all time, 
and it is with the remains of statues and porticoes, mutilated, 
scattered, or buried, that the modern historian has recoustructed the 
edifice of the past. Superstitions and legends have not in their 
turn come down through the ages with impunity, but they have come 
down throughout them. At the present day, when civilisation as- 
similates and tends to confound all customs, we should hasten to 
collect everything that comes directly from antiquity. I should be 
glad to have proved this to be a task as interesting as it is useful. 


P. pv’ EstouRNELLES. 
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A NOTABLE SECESSION FROM 
THE VATICAN. 


On the 13th of September last, Henry Count di Campello, the head 
of the family of that name, Canon of St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome, 
addressed a letter to the Archpriest of that Basilica, in which he 
voluntarily resigned his position as Canon in the same, and declared 
that he ‘ went out from the ranks of the Roman clergy to fight hence- 
forth in those of the pure Gospel of Christ,’ persuaded as he was that 
thus only could he find peace of mind, and be able henceforth ‘ with 
honest face to profess himself Christian without hypocrisy, and Italian 
citizen without the mask of a traitor to his country.’ The same 
evening he read this letter publicly in the Methodist Chapel! in the 
Via Poli, and made a short speech defending his action, as one to 
which he had been, after long struggling, constrained by the grace of 
God. 

The fact was promptly spread abroad, and much commented on 
throughout the Christian world. I have no doubt that this was in 
part due to the care of the Methodist brethren, whose use of the press 
is second only to the Roman Catholic manipulation of it ; but it was 
due even more to the attacks made upon the ex-Canon from the 
Roman Catholic side. These were poured upon him from all sides. 
But the work was overdone. It did not crush so much as give 
publicity, and show the importance which the Roman Church attached 
to this defection. It overshot itself in another way—in provoking 
the question what kind of a Church must it be at Rome, of whose 
higher clergy this very black character is a sample. 

A brief résumé of his life will not, I believe, be without interest. 
I take it partly from his own published story of it,? verified by the 
accounts of former colleagues, and from my own personal knowledge of 
him. No one has yet challenged the truth of his autobiography in 
any of its statements. It was written evidently in great haste, and 
somewhat disconnectedly, and certainly with an absence of reserve, 
which seems less strange in Italian than in English. It is on the 
whole temperately written, considering the circumstances. He attacks 

1 One of eighteen congregations in Italy, of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the energetic superintendence of Rev. Dr. Leroy M. Vernon. 


2 Enrico di Campello, Cenni Autobiografici, che rendono ragione dell’ useita di 
lui dalla Chiesa Papale. Roma: Forzani e C*, Tipografia del Senato, 1881. 
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no one personally, where he could easily have done so, and with 
terrible effect. If at times he flashes out into language somewhat 
stronger than one could have wished, we must remember that adjec- 
tives do not mean in Italian as much as they do in English, and that 
he was suffering keenly under the sting of the vilest—I had almost 
said foul-mouthed—attacks from the clerical side; and, moreover, 
that he has grown up under the roof-tree almost of two Popes, who 
have set him a melancholy example in giving a large, if not the 
larger, part of their labours to cursing their enemies. 

The seat of the Campello family is at Spoleto. They date in 
Italy from the eighth century. In the last generation, the head of 
the family was a Count Solon. He was a Liberal. He was a great 
friend of the then Archbishop of Spoleto. A cover was always set for 
the latter at the Count’s table. The Archbishop was also a Liberal ; 
they talked and plotted in a small way together. The Archbishop 
had a great fluency with his pen, as great almost as he showed later 
with his mouth. He wrote many letters to the Count di Campello 
and two or three other neighbours of like way of thinking. He even, 
it is said, went so far in some of these as to say that the only hope of 
reform in the Church lay in its separation from the temporal power. 
The Archbishop’s name was Mastai-Ferretti. He was an ex-guards- 
man. He did not expect in those days to become Pius the Ninth. 

The ex-Canon was the second son of the Count Solon. He took 
his name, Henry, from his godfather, Henry of Prussia, uncle of the 
present Emperor of Germany. He was born in Rome in 1831. At 
nine years of age he was sent to the noble Nazzarene College in Rome. 
His education from that time on was under the constant charge and 
surveillance of clerical teachers. 

His father took office under the short-lived Republic of 1848, as 
Director-General of the Posts. A younger brother of his father, 
Pompeo, became Minister of War under the same Government. In 
the fall of the Republic the family was ruined. Pompeo came near 
being shot, but escaped to France, where, through the Bonaparte in- 
fluence, he somewhat rehabilitated his fortunes. Solon appealed to 
the protection of his former friend, now Pius the Ninth. At first he 
was not heard—was not allowed to see the Pope. All his honours were 
taken from him. He had warm friends at Court, however—especially 
Cardinals Amat and Serafini. To the former of these Pius the Ninth 
chiefly owed his election. They interceded with the returned Pontiff 
for the Count di Campello, and were listened to. He was pardoned, and 
in the course of time recovered apparently his standing at the Papal 
court, though always as a man under a sort of unofficial surveillance. 
There was a good reason why the Pope should not forget that they 
had been Liberals together. The Count had in his hands many com- 
promising letters which the Archbishop of Spoleto had written. He 
not only gave these up, but he served the Pope well in recovering for 
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him a number of like witnesses against him from their former political 
associates at Spoleto. He fully repaid in this way any kindness 
shown to him by the Pope. I suppose, too, that from his natural 
goodness of heart, Pius the Ninth remembered that they had been 
Liberals together, and there were probably some close questionings of 
conscience within him, in regard to the severe punishment of well-tried 
friends, for the logical carrying out of principles in which he had 
himself greatly strengthened them, and which they had stuck to, and 
he had deserted. The Mastai-Ferretti family had been friends of 
the people for generations. The older brother never forgave the 
Pope for proving false to the family traditions in this respect. 

If the Count di Campello, however, did not get his pardon of free 
grace only, neither was it to be without conditions. Asa pledge of his 
full submission and future fidelity, it was required that he should give 
up one of his sons to the service of the Church. This policy seems to 
have been largely followed in the reconciliation of the families who 
had sympathised with the revolution in 1848. I have myself met 
four or five priests who were forced into the Church at that time, as 
unwilling hostages for their families. In the case of the Count di 
Campello, the lot fell upon his second son Henry, then twenty-two years 
of age, and whose experience of life had not gone beyond monastic 
schools and clerical instruction. Nevertheless he did not want to be- 
come a priest at all. Of great natural activity, both of mind and 
body, and with his blood quickened by the few breaths of freedom 
that the short-lived Republic had let in upon the Roman people, 
he held back with distinct repugnance from the career that was 
chosen for him. 

The Cardinal Serafini, a connection of the family, and a gay liver 
in his day, undertook to reconcile him to his fate; had him with him 
constantly at his table and in his carriage, enlarged upon the dignity 
and power and luxury of his own position, held before the youth's 
dazzled eyes the sure promise of the same preferment, and appealed 
above all to his love for his brothers and sisters. ‘ You will be the 
Joseph of your family, and restore to it its ancient glory.’ But the 
young man still held back from playing even such a part, until, 
pressed one day by the Cardinal for his reason for such unnatural 
hesitation, he admitted that he shrank from giving up his liberty. 
A long burst of laughter followed his admission. ‘ What a booby 
you are. I entered the clerical career when I was a mere boy, was 
soon made prelate, received rich posts, was Canon of St. Peter’s, to-day 
am Cardinal, and still I never in any way renounced my liberty, but 
lived just as I pleased,’ and ecclesiastics who knew his Eminence tell 
me this was strictly true. 

Under such counsels the young Enrico’s opposition to the clerical 
career gave way. The Cardinal at once announced to his family his 
unchangeable resolution to give himself to the service of the Church. 
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His father and mother overwhelmed him with congratulations and 
caresses. No time was allowed for his new-born resolution to cool. 
He was hurried into a carriage and sent off in charge of a priest to 
the Jesuit establishment at Tivoli, where he made the spiritual ex- 
ercises of Loyola, finishing with a confession covering his whole past, 
and finally with the reception of the Holy Communion. At the end 
of these exercises he was sent back to Rome, fully resigned to what 
he had been persuaded to accept as the will of God for him; a re- 
signation which his family had thought it well, however, to put beyond 
risk of temptation, by the removal from his rooms of all his ordinary 
clothing. A fine new clerical dress awaited him in its place. Nor was 
he given much time to think after this. Within two months, the 
tonsure, and the first two of the minor orders, were given him; a 
little later the third and fourth, and in a month more the sub- 
diaconate, all these orders being conferred within six months. After 
the subdiaconate came a little breathing time, but with its reception 
he was fast. ‘There could be no drawing back, under the paternal 
government of Pius the Ninth, after that. The Holy Inquisition would 
have promptly convinced him that it would be worse than hard for 
him to kick against the pricks. In two months more he was made 
deacon, and in five months more ordained priest ; just a few days over 
thirteen months from the time the tonsure was given, and nearly 
eighteen months before he had reached the canonical age for priest’s 
orders. He was the first Roman of noble family who had entered on 
the clerical career since the restoration of the Papal government. 
His way was made very easy, that his example might draw others to 
follow in the same path. 

Meanwhile he was passing his time in the Academy of Noble 
Ecclesiastics, with Monaco La Valletta, and Oreglia and Howard, 
all now Cardinals. The latter of these was ordained priest together 
with Campello, and always kept up relations of friendship with his 
former fellow-student until his abjuration of Romanism. I am afraid 
that the studies, however, were not severe; indeed, the Academy was 
rather a boarding-house than a school. Its common exercises were ‘ a 
capital supper and the Holy Rosary at three hours after sunset.’ . . . 
The students were masters of their own time until one hour after 
sunset, when they were required to be in quarters. In case of failure they 
were supposed to be reported by the porter; the porter’s eyes were 
always susceptible of being closed by a couple of francs. They lived 
like gentlemen, each one with his own apartment and special servant.’ 

Campello pursued his theological studies during this time, at 
the Collegio Romano, under the most approved Jesuit professors of 
the day. He was ordained priest at St. John Lateran in June 1855, 
and the next day celebrated his first mass in the Basilica of St. Maria 
Maggiore, assisted by his friend Monsignor Monaco La Valletta—to- 
day Cardinal Vicar of Rome. The scene, with its following luncheon 
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in the apartments of the Cardinal Archpriest, and grand family 
dinner at his father’s house, at which the young priest was the hero 
of the hour, is vividly described by Campello, but he recounts at 
the same time a little incident which shows the late Pope in pleasing 
contrast with the somewhat secular ceremonials of the occasion—even 
if it is just tinged with that amiable personal vanity, above which 
Pius IX. never could wholly rise. 

‘The day after, Monsignor Cardoni took Campello to kiss the foot 
of the Pope, who presented him with a devotional book, and congratu- 
lating him said, “ My dear son, keep alive the sense of your vocation, 
and guard yourself from growing indifferent to this, in the fever of 
making your career. Leave the care of that to God. I celebrated 
my first mass among the tattered poor of ‘Tata Giovanni.’ I should 
have liked to have been made canon of St. Maria Maggiore, a church at 
that time much frequented by me, because my confessor was a ‘ Peni- 
tenziere’ of that Basilica. I was never able to obtain this. I was 
never prelate. So, I’ never adorned myself with the purple rags. 
Notwithstanding, after all, I am Pope.”’ This made such an 
impression upon the young priest that after he became a prelate he 
never donned the ‘purple rags,’ which his rank entitled him to wear— 
and this was one of the things brought up in the way of reproach 
against him later, that he was careless about maintaining in externals 
the high dignity of a prelate. 

The same year he was chosen to deliver the customary panegyric 
on the supremacy of St. Peter and the Papacy, before the Pope and 
cardinals, in St. Peter’s, on the festival of St. Peter’s Chair. Fired 
by the subject, the place—St. Peter’s tomb—and the surroundings, 
he acquitted himself so brilliantly that the Pope received him in a 
special audience the next day, and, after many praises, presented him 
with a silver medal. 

He continued, after his ordination, an inmate of the Academy of 
Noble Ecclesiastics, taking meanwhile his degree in theology from his 
Collegio Romano, and in ecclesiastical law from the Lyceum of S. 
Apollinare. But besides this he gave himself diligently to exercising 
himself in preaching, and to mission work, assisting, and afterwards 
succeeding, Monsignor Monaco La Valletta, of whom he speaks 
with affectionate admiration, in the charge of a mission to the sailors 
at the Ripa Grande, and of the oratory at the crowded school of 
the Ignorantelli, of St. Salvatore. Six years passed rapidly thus in a 
ministry which he felt to be profitable to himself and others; and so 
fully did he gain the confidence of his superiors during this time 
that he was in 1861 unexpectedly appointed by the Pope a Canon of 
the patriarchal Basilica of St. Maria Maggiore. It was one of those 
surprises which Pius IX. sometimes indulged in with much satisfaction 
to himself. But it made the young priest enemies. The chapter 
to which he was appointed is perhaps the most fossilised in Rome 
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There were venerable men in it, who had spent a lifetime in reaching 
its dignities, who took it ill that a priest not yet thirty years old should 
be entered among their ranks, and especially one of a family sus- 
pected still of republican sympathies. And they took it still worse 
that he was not content to pass his time in idleness after his nominal 
duties in the choir were finished, or give himself up to the courtier’s 
life, which was held the becoming duty of a rising prelate. He 
lowered the dignity of his office, it was said, by continuing to indulge 
in mission work, and especially by assuming the personal direction 
of one of the night-schools for workmen, instituted by a charitable 
society of which Monsignor Franchi was president. The life of a 
canon, with its idleness, and jealousies, and petty bickerings, bore 
hardly upon one of his active temperament. He began to feel his 
life a wasted one, to doubt if he had been called by God to the life 
imposed upon him. And the confessional, to which he had recourse 
for guidance and comfort, could give him no answer, but ‘Si non es 
vocatus, fac ut voceris. He threw himself, therefore, with feverish 
energy into his school-work, to try, in helping others, to forget his 
own troubles. Time so spent in any case could not be wasted. And 
his labours not only were useful to others but helped him in his own 
soul. His school became the favourite and crowded one in all Rome, 
going far beyond all others both in the numbers that attended it, 
and the kind of instruction given. Workmen have told me that 
there was no school like it, no director so much beloved, as Campello. 
But the days of the Revolution, which, in 1870, restored their capital 
to the Italian people, were drawing on. The working men of Rome 
were stirred with hopes of coming liberty. Campello was too much 
in sympathy with them. After all his faithful and most successful 
work, he found himself so embarrassed by all kinds of annoyances 
and crossings and impediments purposely thrown in his path, that 
he resigned his charge in the night-schools, and fell back on his 
empty canon’s life with a sore heart, and all illusions in regard to 
the clerical career stripped from him. Doubtless, too, the failure of 
the republican rising which ended at Mentana, that same year, 1867, 
made the outlook still darker. The school, that had been the chief 
interest of his life for nearly nine years, went to pieces, and was 
closed for over two years. 

At this moment, however, of deepest depression and morti- 
fication, the Pope, who seemed never to have lost sight of the young 
priest, who had followed only too literally the Papal counsels given 
at the time of his ordination, promoted him to a canonry in the 
Vatican Chapter. 

This removed him happily from the rivalries, and bickerings, and 
tattle of St. Maria Maggiore to the very centre of ecclesiastical 
life. The Chapter of St. Peter’s is essentially patrician, and has 
maintained a certain aristocratic largeness in its way of thinking and 
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of living. Its Easter Even dinners are reputed marvels of culinary 
skill and luxury. No one entered it except from distinction of family 
or of personal service to the Papal throne. It is the last stepping- 
stone to the purple. Its canonries are generally conferred on those 
who already hold other high preferment at the Vatican. A Patriarch 
and several Archbishops are happy to be among its members. By 
an ancient Papal privilege all the Canons are Apostolic Prothonotaries, 
and as such enjoy the title of Monsignore. 

The Chapter consists of thirty canons, thirty-six beneficiati (minor 
canons), four chaplains, and twenty-six chierici beneficiati. 

The canons alone have votes in the government of the chapter. 
They take the duty on Sundays and festival days. They are divided 
into two companies of fifteen each, who relieve one another on alter- 
nate weeks. They never preach, or hear confessions, or visit the 
sick, or touch any parochial duty; all that belongs to the inferior 
clergy. They are dignitaries, and expected to do nothing common 
accordingly. They wear a purple rochet with ermine tippet ; and in 
the division of the income of the Basilica they receive twice as much 
as the beneficiati, and four times the share of a chierico beneficiato. 
The beneficiati do the service on ferial days, and all the parochial 
work. They wear in the choir a cotta with grey fur tippet. All the 
canonical hours are kept at St. Peter’s, so that the servives consume 
four or five hours each day ; on high festivals much more. Campello 
seems to have found them profitless and inexpressibly wearisome, and 
writes of them with a want of reverence which can be excused only 
by the fact that they are performed with as little reverence. I am 
not speaking of the solemn celebrations of the mass, but of the 
ordinary canonical offices, which are gabbled through in a perfunctory 
manner, with a painful want of earnest attention on the part of the 
assisting canons. 

The grand Basilica itself, however, had evidently made a pro- 
found impression on the mind of the young canon. In the innumer- 
able hours of mechanical serviee, at which he assisted there during 
fourteen years, he had time to feel its real greatness, and to recall the 
striking events and ceremonies of its memorable past—the corona- 
tions of Popes and Emperors, the solemn launching of excommunica- 
tions and interdicts against rulers and nations, the humiliation of the 
temporal rulers of the world before the spiritual power—all this St. 
Peter’s had witnessed; all this supreme power the Holy See had 
enjoyed. But now it had lost it all. Outside, on the opposite hill, 
in the old palace of the Quirinal, was reigning a king who sought no 
coronation at Papal hands, who never put foot inside of St. Peter’s, 
who went his way with his people, utterly unmoved by Papal threats 
or censures. And why had the Church thus lost its power? Because, 
in their ambition to extend their temporal power, and to manifest 
the glory of the Church in the order of material things, the Popes 
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had ceased to care first, or even in any way efficiently, for the 
greater spiritual interests entrusted to them. The story of the 
building of St. Peter’s came up before him—the monstrous traffic in 
Papal indulgences, which brought in the money to build this great 
temple made with hands, and which cost the Pope the best, because 
the most earnest, part of his subjects; and it presently began to seem 
to him as if the grand church in which he ministered symbolised the 
‘ petrifaction of Christianity.’ Humanity—the soul of man—which 
always lives, had moved on, and was seeking blindly, in its own way, 
to provide for those spiritual interests whose care the Popes had so 
fatally neglected. This was the reason why Pius the Ninth had shut 
himself within the Vatican, and the world moved on outside, forget- 
ful almost of his existence, and the son of ‘the most religious’ kings 
of Savoy reigned in his stead. 

Nothing of this kind had happened, however, when Campello took 
possession of his stall in St. Peter’s; and when he went to kiss the 
foot of Pius the Ninth in acknowledgment of his favour, the confident 
pontiff, whose heart was already set upon the Vatican Council and the 
decree of his personal infallibility, pointed out to him how the revo- 
lution had dashed itself to pieces against the gates of Rome, safely 
guarded by the Prince of the Apostles. ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ 

The new canon relieved the spiritual barrenness of his ministry 
in St. Peter’s by restoring the little church of St. Maria in Vincis, 
near the Tarpeian Rock, and opening a mission among the crowded 
population of that quarter. He held services every evening, with 
preaching three times in the week. 

The Vatican Council naturally strengthened his doubts as to the 
claims of his Church to universal obedience, but still for a long time 
he hoped that a reform might be accomplished from within her. He 
threw himself much with a body of priests, who passed their time in 
discussing the events of the day, and the great need of reform, and the 
probabilities of its soon coming, but who were all afraid to put their 
hand to the work, or even to speak out for it. Some of them were men 
of much higher rank and greater experience in the Church than 
Campello. They all liked him, spoke well of him, but were terribly 
afraid of his imprudence, his rashness. I met him at this time, through 
one of these prelates, and was myself surprised at the outspoken manner 
in which he uttered his opinions. I have never met such frankness 
of speech in any other Roman ecclesiastic. When the Old-Catholic 
movement took form in Germany and Switzerland, these men began 
to think and talk of a like movement here. Some of them were more 
Old-Catholic than Déllinger himself, but they did not dare, as Déllinger 
did, to speak out their convictions. They were always on the point 
of making a stand, but always passing over the present opportunity. 
They generally thought that the death of Pius the Ninth would afford 
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them the fitting occasion. They waited for it long and patiently. 
It was long in coming, so long that their consciences had grown 
callous, or some of them perhaps thought that in a new deal a 
cardinal’s hat might fall to their lot, and so they put their consciences 
off with the soothing thought that in that case they might be able to 
do much more in leading a reform. Campello was the only one 
ready to break the ice, and he would have done it had he not been 
held back by the others. I myself did not hesitate to second their 
counsels in this respect. I knew that by himself in those days he 
could not lead an Old-Catholic movement. He would have been soon 
crushed ; while I felt that if he waited for the others they could not 
be crushed if all acted together, and that his activity would supply a 
much-needed motive power to them. Campello, also, was much in- 
fluenced by his regard for his benefactor, Pius the Ninth, and most 
naturally shrank from taking a step which might seem to involve 
personal ingratitude to him. 

He undertook, however, somewhere about 1874 or 1875 to found 
a society whose object was the somewhat Utopian one of recovering 
to the Roman clergy and people their former right to elect their own 
bishop. There was nothing heretical, certainly, in agitating for such 
a result, nothing opposed to the earlier canons of the Church, but its 
success would have given a death-blow to the whole Papal system. 
The society was secretly constituted. A good number of adherents 
were secured, both clergy and laity. While they were discussing in 
secret meetings the best way to promote the objects for which they 
were working, one of the Liberal papers got hold of it, and pre- 
maturely exposed the whole scheme, making light of it. ‘In Italy 
and Rome,’ it said, ‘ they had all had enough of the Popes, and the 
one shut up in the Vatican was already one too many.’ 

The Papal press, however, took the matter seriously to heart, 
and the Pope promptly inflicted the major excommunication against all 
the members, with absolution reserved to himself. The society dis- 
creetly went to pieces. The excommunicated members never applied 
the excommunication to themselves. They perhaps absolved one an- 
other. One of them, I remember, told me that he never troubled his 
conscience about it ; that the excommunication, even of the Pope, was 
not valid unless it was canonical. This is the general defence made 
to-day for their continued reception of the Sacraments in the Roman 
Church, by many Catholics who will not believe the dogma of the 
Papal infallibility. The Papacy has declared officially that all such are 
excommunicate, and that if they presume to receive the Communion, 
they commit a sacrilege. They say, in answer to their infallible Pope, 
practically, that he does not know anything about it. 

After the death of Pius the Ninth, Campello again tried to stir 
up his friends to make a stand on Old-Catholic ground. They all 
agreed to wait a little longer. After this I saw almost nothing of 
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him, and I supposed that he had probably thrown up all hopes of 
anything better, and had settled down contented to eat the fat and 
drink the sweet after the manner of the orthodox Canon of St. 
Peter’s. 

I was not a little surprised, therefore, to read one morning, in the 
New York papers, the statement that on the previous day, the 13th 
of September, the Count Campello, Canon of St. Peter’s, had abjured 
Catholicism in the Methodist Chapel, Rome. I began to think he 
had worn out in his long struggle, and intended to throw up his 
ministry entirely in order to devote himself to the secular service of 
his country. I knew enough of him to be sure that if he understood 
it, he could never be satisfied to constrain his theological and ecclesi- 
astical thinking within the somewhat narrow limits of the Methodist 
system, which, however attractive it may be to our brethren of that 
way of thinking, is distinctly foreign to the religious and artistic 
spirit of the Italian people. 

I looked forward, therefore, with interest to further news of his 
case; but I confess I was a little surprised, on landing in England, to 
hear on all sides that Campello was a very black sheep indeed, and 
that he had thrown up his position at St. Peter’s only in order to 
anticipate the public disgrace of a certain and immediate removal. 
This report seemed to rest upon the following letter, published in the 
Scotsman on the 27th of September :— 






















Sir,—Under the heading of ‘ Conversion of a Roman Canon,’ you have in this 
morning’s paper a notice which is inaccurate. Will you permit me to give an 
account, the truth of which I guarantee? The conduct of theex-Canon, not in 
regard of faith, but of morals, had for a considerable time given cause for the 
gravest animadvyersions of his ecclesiastical superiors, but neither charitable advices 
nor the severest remonstrances had effect in securing any amendment, and his con- 
duct in spite of them remained such that, though he belonged to a Patrician family 
and was a Canon of 8. Peter’s, be was debarred from obtaining any higher ecclesi- 
astical dignity, and was never, as is customary with those of his rank, allowed to 
receive any title or place in the Pontifical Court. The title of Monsignore, with 
which he is dignified in some of the papers, he had no claim to whatever. He was 
even removed from the direction of one of the public schools, for which his course 
of life rendered him specially disqualified, and it was only when all hope of amend- 
ment was gone, and when recourse was about to be had to the most extreme 
measures against him, that he abandoned his faith, and declared himself a Pro- 
testant. Iam, &c. 






















= Jon Srrar, Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. 






When I tried to imagine the particular ecclesiastical superiors 
affectionately labouring to save an erring canon in the way here 
pictured, it seemed as if certainly the long-looked-for dawn of reform 
were breaking at the Vatican. Not to speak of other inaccuracies in 
this letter, it seemed to me most unbecoming in the new claimant 
to the See of St. Andrews to charge the infallible head of his Church 
with having promoted to a canonry in the great Basilica of the 
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Church a priest who had just been removed from the charge of a 
mission school for incorrigible immorality. I felt myself, therefore, 
justified in seeking further authority for the charges against Cam- 
peilo, notwithstanding the cross with which Dr. Strain attests the 
truth of his statements. I wrote toa priest of my own acquaintance 
in Rome, and got the following answer :— 


The reports of the Osservatore Romano in regard to Campello are false 
throughout, as might be expected in such a paper. Campello had not abandoned 
himself to an immoral life, unless we are to call immorality his not wearing always 
the tonsure, and frequently going out without the clerical dress—but if this be 
immorality, a very small yart of the Roman clergy can be called moral—Campello 
was not on the point of being removed from his canonry; more, he was on good 
terms with most of the other canons, and if he did receive any remonstrance from 
his superior in regard to the above-mentioned matter of dress, he was afterwards 
left in peace, for the reason that nearly all the priests do the same. 


On seeing the Roman papers, I found that Archbishop Strain had 
had his information in the case from the journal referred to in the 
above letter. His letter is taken almost bodily from a leader in the 
Osservatore Romano of the 23rd of September. He will find that 
he has a large contract on hand, if he undertakes to guarantee the 
truth of all that he may read in that paper. 

Now, it is of no particular interest to the world at large whether the 
Canon Campello’s life was immoral or no. I know of and have found 
nothing proven against him in that respect. But we must remember 
how he was brought into the ministry, and the ministry into which 
he was brought. There is no use mincing matters. Cardinal 
Antonelli was at the time holding the first position in the Church 
after the Pope. Monsignore Matteucci, afterwards Cardinal, was the 
Governor of Rome. The standard of living held up in the highest 
places of the Church before the younger dignitaries was not an ideal 
or a helpful one. They knew that a perfect purity of life was not 
expected of them. They saw, too, that the contrary would not in 
any way interfere with their promotion. 

But it is a matter of wide interest to know whether this step 
taken by Campeilo was one freely taken for love of truth and 
country, or from interested motives, for the sake of gain, or the fear 
of dismissal. We may dismiss the suggestion of gain at once. The 
Canon of St. Peter’s has 500/. a year. The Methodist minister has 
200/. at the outside ; and the latter besides has no hope of promotion, 
no social position; and much more work, and a far stricter life is 
expected of him than of a Canon of St. Peter’s. 

Was he then about to be dismissed from his office? The irre- 
sponsible Papal organs—both journalistic and episcopal—say he was, 
and have spread this report diligently all over the world, although 
here in Rome.those who might be expected to know about the 
matter, and who are able to speak officially in the case, have been 
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absolutely silent. Neither the Vicariate, nor his ecclesiastical 
superiors at St. Peter’s, nor any of his fellow canons, have ventured 

to make a single charge against him. Still, through what may be 

called semi-official organs of the Papacy, everywhere the charge has 

been made that he was about to be dismissed, and this distinctly on 

the ground of immorality. This position has been most unwisely 

taken. I would rather not have entered upon that field here in 

Rome, and the Roman party have only themselves to thank for 

forcing the discussion of Campello’s case in that direction. I write 

not to attack the Roman Church, but for the sake of truth and fair 

play ; and those who are true and wise friends of the Church will be 

glad, too, if I can disprove this charge against Campello. For his 
reputation was certainly better than that of some others of the 
chapter, and even than some of the Sacred College ; and if he were 
so bad, one wonders what the others are; so that these reckless 
accusations against him really bring up generally against the Church 
the charge which that rash Archbishop in part. heret., so indis- 
creetly made against the late Pope, of promoting to the highest 
places in the Church men who are unfit to serve in the lowest. I do 
not at all believe myself that the actual state of things in this respect 
at the Pontifical Court is as bad as the report thereof. The Roman 
people, as a whole, believe it to be as bad as it can be, but they are 
prejudiced witnesses. A sadder thing is to find among ecclesiastics 
themselves an almost total want of faith in the purity of their order, 
but the Roman clerical mind, disordered by an isolated and unnatural 
life, is pruriently prone to think evil in this respect, even where no 
evil exists. 

The average Roman is quite ready to believe that Campello was 
a loose liver; but he would smile a whole volume of incredulity if 
you went on to say that for that reason he was on the point of being 
dismissed from St. Peter’s chapter. And there is something to be 
said in behalf of such incredulity in general, and especially in this 
particular case. 

In the first place, except for heresy, even the Pope may not re- 
move a canon arbitrarily. He is entitled to a trial, and before this 
would come remonstrances, admonitions, and lighter punishments. 
These last would be eight days’ spiritual exercises at S. Giovanni e 
Paolo, or thirty days in very aggravated cases—and then suspension 
or suspension of pay for a limited period. Nowit appears that nearly 
four years ago Campello was admonished for various causes, but he 
was able to acquit himself of the charges against him so fully that 
not even the lightest punishment was ever inflicted upon him. Can 
we believe that if his case were so bad, he would have been allowed to 
go on saying the Mass at St. Peter’s? To inflict the ptinishment of 
dismissal under such circumstances would have bgén a'violation of all 
the traditions of St. Peter’s, and an infringement of its canonical 
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privileges which the chapter would have never permitted. As an 
illustration of how unwilling the ecclesiastical authorities of St. 
Peter’s are to inflict the supreme penalty of dismissal, I may cite the 
well-known case of the late Monsignor Bella, Canon of St. Peter’s— 
Prelato Domestico of the Pope—celebrated for his defence of Perugia, 
as Delegato Apostolico. 

He forfeited the favour of the Pope, who thought to make him a 
Cardinal, by false statements in regard to his debts. He gave him- 
self up to a life of the grossest and most unnatural immorality. He 
neglected all his duties at St. Peter’s, never entering the choir, for 
more than a year. He would not renounce his canonry. The autho- 
rities of the Church shrank from bringing him to trial. The matter 
was at last arranged amicably, as the Romans say, in this way. 
Monsignor Bella agreed that 72/. a year should be stopped from his 
income for the payment of a coadjutor appointed to take his duty. 
He himself was forbidden to cross the threshold of St. Peter’s; but 
he was neither brought to trial nor dismissed, and for ten years he 
held his title and drew his pay as Canon of St. Peter’s. During this 
time he neglected all his religious duties, and led a notoriously evil 
life. He repented at last on his deathbed, and at the very last con- 
fessed to and received the Sacrament from the Cardinal Vicar himself. 
And this case was not one of a past generation. This man died the 
day before Pius the Ninth. 

Now, in the case of Campello, the one remonstrance or admonition 
of any kind that he received from the Vicariate was in May 1879. 
It was not on the score of immorality, but of various irregularities. 
It was really intended to lead up to an inquisition as to the authors 
of the programme of the society for the restoration to the Roman 
people of their former rights in the election of the Pope; and this 
not so much to convict Campello of part in it, as to extort from him 
the names of others, much higher in the Church, who were suspected 
in the case. I give below the Cardinal Vicar’s letter containing all 
the points of formal accusation against him.* But when Campello, the 


8 Most Illustrious and Right Reverend Sir,—It has been reported to the Holiness 
of our Lord that you are not leading an ecclesiastical life, that you go out in the 
evening, through the city, even up to a late hour in secular dress, and that you had 
your photograph taken in such a dress, a copy of which has reached the hands of the 
Holy Father; that for some time you wore a false and long beard, which you had to 
lay aside, after that you had been taken up by the police, as a journal reports, and 
admonished to wear it no longer ; that at the last carnival you frequented the public 
balls, masked, that you keep up familiar relations with apostate monks and priests— 
and report has even gone so far as to assert that you teach and cause to be taught a 
nephew of twelve years old, whom you have with you, quite other than his Christian 
duties. 

The Holy Father, as you can well understand, has been greatly embittered by 
these reports, and you can also understand how I, who have known you so many 
years and have always wished you well, am also grieved by them. Therefore, with 
true pain, I must signify to you that it is the order of His Holiness, that your 
‘ signoria’ come to me to produce to me your justification and to assure me of your 
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same evening, appeared in person to answer to these, they were treated 
as of no account, and the examination was closely pressed in regard to 
the society above referred to. This—and that he had been seen 
more than once to go to the German Embassy. What was he doing 
there? These were days when the Vatican had not much hope of 
bringing Bismarck to Canossa. 

When the Cardinal Vicar found that Campello would not betray 
his associates in the much dreaded society, the interview ended, with 
the instruction that he should send a written answer to the points of 
accusation in the letter for the information of the Pope himself, who 
wished to look into the matter personally. This was done two days 
later, and the Pope was reported as satisfied with the defence made. 
In any case, after this they would not accept at the Vicariate his 
offered resignation as Superior of the Confraternity of S. M. in Vincis ; 
he was employed as deputy of the SS. Annunziata to distribute the 
dowries given every year to a certain number of poor girls, and in 
the Chapter of St. Peter’s was not only in good standing, but was 
elected one of the ‘ Syndics ’—two officers who control the budget 
and approve the administration of the whole expenses of the Basilica ; 
and in the frequent absences of Monsignor Mercurelli, he always was 
called on to act as Secretary of the Chapter. Within a few days, too, 


continued regular life. So I shall be able, as I hope, to persuade his same Holiness 
of your innocence, or your amendment, and stop any rigorous measures with regard 
to you, which in the contrary case I have good reason to fear. 

Having fulfilled this duty imposed upon me by the Holy Father, and expecting 
you as soon as possible, I sign myself, in token of our old friendship, 


From the Vicariate of Rome, (Signed) Truly your Servant, 
May 21, 1879. R. Card, Vicar. 


Signor Can‘? D. Enrico di Campello. 


In regard to these accusations I may say that they, and particularly the photo- 
graph referred to in them, had reached the Holy Father through the malice of an old 
servant woman discharged by Campello, at his dying mother’s request, for dishonesty. 
Campello’s letter of answer, required for the Pope’s personal perusal, is too long to 
give in full, but he denies and rebuts all the charges, except those touching the lay 
dress and the photograph. We had been ill in bed through the whole of the last 
carnival. He had never been arrested in disguise (the police authorities cleared him 
entirely of this charge). He did not attend balls masked. One apostate priest 
only—an ex-monsignore—had occasionally visited him, and Cardinals Nina and 
Chigi would confirm it that he had tried to get his nephew into an ecclesiastical 
school of which they were patrons. He did, on the evenings when he went out—but 
he was not out late—wear a plain black dress, that he might not be annoyed on the 
streets, ‘a measure of prudence adopted generally by very many ecclesiastics—some 
of them of high rank too—when they are travelling, or in the country, or in the 
evening.’ This is quite true. And in these would-be-martyr days at the Vatican it 
has been defended by prelates of high standing, on the ground thata priest appearing 
in the streets of Rome in the evening in his clerical dress would be in danger of insult 
or even violence. The photograph had been taken while staying with friends in the 
country eight years before. He had been blamed for it, confessed, had indulgence 
for it, and destroyed all the copies except one, which was kept in his own possession. 
This one had been stolen by the dismissed servant, and so reached the hands of the Holy 
Father. 
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of his withdrawal from St. Peter’s, he was invited to a large dinner 
party at the Archpriest’s—Cardinal Borromeo, 
I think that this will be sufficient to show that the charge that 
‘he abandoned his faith, and declared himself a Protestant only when 
recourse was about to be had to the most extreme measures against 
him’ on the ground of ‘immorality,’ is absolutely untrue. For the 
honour of the Church of Rome I certainly hope it is. 

I may say in dismissing this point in the case, that many foreign 
newspaper correspondents have picked up and reported all manner of 
floating reports against Campello, without the least investigation as 
to whether they were true or not: certainly not a single correspon- 
dent of the English or American press—even those who wrote long 
letters about him, took the trouble to see Campello, and hear his 
story from himself. And the man had no friends except among the 
clergy, who, as a rule, were afraid to open their mouths in his defence. 
I went myself to the Questura, together with the Rev. J. W. Pickance, 
Curate at the English Chapel, Rome, to investigate the reports which 
had to do with the police. The chief himself, Comm. Serrao, autho- 
rised me to say that the Canon Campello had never come under the 
surveillance or notice of the police in any way; that they knew 
nothing against him whatever, and that the story of arrest, given by 
a prominent London paper, and afterwards copied back here into the 
Voce della Verita, was a pure calumny as far as Campello was con- 
cerned. Who the ‘ canonico’ was, who was arrested, he, of course, 
would not reveal to one not authorised to ask the question; but as 
his case is known to the Vicariate, I commit no indiscretion when I 
say that he was not a canon of St. Peter’s, but of one of the collegiate 
churches of Rome, and that he has not abandoned his faith or re- 
nounced his living in the Roman Church. The red devil mask of the 
same correspondent was a Roman count, who went to the carnival 
ball with some ladies of Campello’s family, and I can easily imagine 
would have enjoyed immensely—though he is the nephew of a Car- 
dinal—being taken for a ‘ canonico.’ 

But, notwithstanding the terrors of the Vatican, there is some 
evidence to be found for him. One of his former colleagues—an old 

* man of very high position, said to me, ‘I believe none of these 
calumnies against him. He was always most frank and loyal. His 
character was fairer than that of many others, and even if in his 
earlier years he had committed indiscretions—which I do not know 
of—who is most to blame? he, or the Church which forced him into 
the priesthood, without a calling for it, and held up before him such 
glaring examples of loose living in her highest offices ?’ 

More open, if not stronger testimony in his favour has lately ap- 
peared in the preface to an octavo volume‘ just published by Monsig- 










































‘ La Civilti Moderna Difesa, per Monsigr. Giambattista Savarese. Napoli: Cav. 


Antonio Morano, 1881. 
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nore di Savarese, one of the Prelati Domestici of the Pope (Prelato 
Referendario della Segnatura Papale di Giustizia, appointed to this 
office by Pius the Ninth in 1858). Monsignor Savarese writes in 
defence of Padre Curci’s last book, the Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi 
Zelanti, and in discussing the daily increasing losses that the Church 


is bringing upon herself by her persistent antagonism to the national 
life, he says (p. 20) :— 

But the late act of a Monsignore, a Canon of the Patriarchal Vatican Basilica 
—a nobleman—not wanting in learning, and of unspotted life and reputation, who 
solemnly abjures Catholicism, because he can no longer live in this distressing 
severance between the Church and the country—is a most grave fact, which ought 
to be well weighed by those whose duty it is to do so. Up to the present, he is the 
first of his rank who has gone to so melancholy a length, and God grant that he 
may be the last. But from his case, justice should be done to the painful un- 
certainty and the gnawing doubts in which’ thousands on thousands of consciences 
groan, who cannot live without faith and see themselves placed in the same diffi- 
culty by a handful of cunning boasters who strive with all their might to pass 
themselves off as the organ of the Holy See, which for that matter has not yet 
judged it to its advantage to deny this. 


To the words ‘ unspotted life and reputation,’ Monsignor Savarese 
adds the following note :— 

I speak of this from the personal knowledge that I had of him in Rome, and in 
accordance with the reputation that he enjoyed there up to the time of his deplor- 
able step. It is natural that now the clerical press should be bound to sustain the 
contrary ; and I give no small weight myself to the letter of a respectable relative 
of his, who affirms that the late Canon Enrico di Campello had years ago thrown 
away every religious sentiment. But then it might be asked how a man, who was 
already known to have thrown away every religious sentiment, was ever allowed to 
occupy for years a canon’s stall in the Vatican Basilica, and live sumptuously off 
the goods of the Church. Might it not perhaps be thought that as Campello held 
his place there for years, and might still have stayed there, so there may be a 
number of others there of the same stamp, who are still kept there by motives 
of temporal interest, which he was able and willing to rise above ? 


There is no doubt at all what the answer would be to that ques- 
tion in Rome. But the Roman ecclesiastics are now like frightened 
schoolboys over some dreadful catastrophe. Some of his former col- 
leagues, who wanted to speak with Campello, were afraid to do so 
openly, or to write a request for a meeting in their own hand. An 
anonymous communication reached him in an unknown hand, asking 
him to call at such and such a floor in such and such a house, to 
confer with one who wished him well. I am sure they would be 
afraid to speak to him if they met him on the street. 

But the question may still be raised, was Campello not about to 
be dismissed on account of heretical or even infidel views, or on 
account of his known sympathy with the cause of Italian unity? I 
think not. Indeed, I think I may say, certainly not. The Roman 
Church to-day does not expel her individual members for such causes, 
if they do not openly attack her. There is no honest attempt any- 
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where to enforce against individuals the Papal excommunication of 
all those who do not believe from the heart the new dogmas of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the Papal 
Infallibility. The letter referred to by Monsignor Savarese of Count 
Paolo di Campello (a brother-in-law of Cardinal Bonaparte) against 
the head of his family, appeared in the Osservatore Romano, Sep- 
tember 18, and was a very unwise effort to make political interest in 
the party to which he belongs, the so-called Conservative party, who 
have wasted much force in seeking to invent a modus vivendi 
between the Papacy and Italy without sacrifice of any principle on 
the part of either, and who are popularly supposed to belong to the 
ever-new class of those who are seeking the philosopher’s stone. The 
ex-canonico severely punished his officious and indiscreet cousin in 
a letter published in the Libertad on the following day, in which he 
clearly convicted him of false witness on more than this one point. 
I can say myself in this connection that in the nine years that I 
have known Campello I have never heard a word from him that would 
justify the accusation of want of faith in Christianity ; in the Papacy 
—yes, from the beginning: but he certainly seemed always more 
interested in regard to the truth of Christianity, and its future, than 
almost any Roman ecclesiastic that I know. And to-day I believe 
that he holds strongly to the Catholic theology and order of the 
Church, and that he will fight for it in the future to the best of his 
ability. All the man’s acts, as well as his words, rebut this charge 
of loss of faith. If he had lost his faith, why should he not have gone 
on to ‘live sumptuously off the goods of the Church’ at St. Peter’s, 
or why did he not openly abandon the Church for infidelity, which is 
more popular here in Rome to-day than Christianity ? It would have 
given, too, less offence to the Roman Curia. Strange as this may 
seem, recent history has proved that the Vatican has an affinity for 
Mahometanism, or Atheism even, rather than for any form of Pro- 
testant Christianity. If Campello had thrown up the Christian faith 
for infidelity or rationalism, he would have found at once friends 
among this people. But to break from Romanism and declare him- 
self unequivocally, as he did, still a Christian, and one who intended 
still to keep at work in the ministry of Christ—this, as society is con- 
stituted to-day in Italy, was to affront, and excite against him, Ist, 
the clerical party ; 2nd, all unbelievers, from rationalists to atheists ; 
3rd, the whole host of the indifferent, who are disturbed and an- 
noyed—their own consciences accusing them—by any marked example 
of earnestness in religious matters, or sacrifice for religious opinions. 
But even if Campello had lapsed from the Catholic faith, that would 
not have involved any ‘ extreme measures’ against him on the part 
of the Vatican so long as he maintained an outward submission to 
‘Vaticanism.’ All heresy will be forgiven by Rome to-day for the 
sake of obedience to the Papacy. It is as it were swallowed up in 
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this sublime virtue, which has. been made the first article of the 
Roman faith, and the highest act of Roman morality. And even in 
cases like that of Campello, who was known to be an unbeliever in 
Vaticanism, the policy of the Curia to-day is one of extreme long- 
suffering. Where a man is weak they bully him, but where he is 
strong, and will not submit, he is never forced out. The Roman 
wisdom then is to give him all possible rope, and trust to his dying 
off in due time, without open scandal. Witness the treatment of the 
bishops who voted against the Infallibility. The weak were soon 
brought into line, or given coadjutor bishops, and quietly pushed out 
of their dioceses, into convents or the grave. But they never ven- 
tured to send a coadjutor to Bishop Strossmiiyr, or try the experiment 
of an effort to push him out of his diocese. And, in a smaller way, I 
have seen the same policy constantly applied here. One priest, for 
instance, somewhat known as an author, has for a year or more at- 
tended regularly the services at my church in Rome. No notice of 
the fact is carefully taken. And yet against every one attending 
worship there the major excommunication has been launched by the 
present Pope. 

There is not the least evidence that Campello was on the point 
of being dismissed from his canonry for any cause of this kind. 
Neither do his colleagues or superiors pretend to put it forward. On 
the other hand, some of them have distinctly denied it; and I may 
say here, that on the very day on which he took his decisive step, Mon- 
signor Appoloni, the Vicar of St. Peter’s, and Canonico Tancredi 
Fausti, Secretary of the Vicariate of Rome, having heard a rumour 
of his intended action, came to him to his own house to inquire about 
it, and beg him not to doit. I must add, that he gave way, unable to 
face his friends with the truth. Greatly relieved, they left him with 
embraces and every demonstration of regard. Then came the hu- 
miliating sense of shame at his weakness, and his repentance for his 
denial of the truth decided him, and gave him the strength to re- 
nounce his canonry and the Roman communion that very day. In 
judging his weakness in this matter, it must be remembered that the 
common ecclesiastical morality in which he was trained justifies a 
falsehood not only for the interests of the Church, or in war, but when 
you are pushed into a corner by direct questioning which is not con- 
sidered fair. It is a clerical extension of the maxim that no one is 
obliged to accuse himself. 

No, this man was not about to be dismissed from his living for 
any cause. Nor was there any possible interest to bribe him in the 
case. He gave up position, ease, a comfortable living, for absolutely 
nothing in the way of outward gain. His nature—always out of 
accord with the false life into which he had been betrayed—seems at 
last to have simply revolted in invincible repugnance against the 
hypocrisy of living longer off the goods of a Church in which he could 
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not believe, and to have forced him to the step he took. Strangely 
enough, it has in one way given me more respect for the Roman 
Church in Italy, more hope for its reform, than I have had for years. 
I have observed it closely here, during the Vatican Council and since. 
The souls of as many men in Italy revolted against that annihilation 
of the Catholic Church, and of Catholic truth, as in Germany or 
Switzerland. There, however, men spoke out their convictions, 
fought for what they believed the truth, suffered for it. Here, they 
spoke their convictions in whispers, dreamed about the truth and 
what they would do for it, but dared not raise their heads, much less 
their arms, for it. I had begun to think ‘Conscience is dead in Rome. 
This people may know the truth, but they are bound in a worse than 
pharisaic slavery, so fast that the truth itself cannot make them free.’ 
This case of Campello’s makes me feel that I judged hastily, ignorantly. 
It may be that God has reserved to Himself here more than ‘ seven 
thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal,’ and who may 
become a remnant of grace for the saving of the Roman Church from 
utter casting away. God grant that it may be so! 

What results may be expected to follow Campello’sstep? Little, 
perhaps, at the moment, in the way of any "organised movement 
in his wake. But he has set men thinking in both camps. And 
there is no telling what may happen here within the next few years. 
On the one band, on the Liberal side, he has challenged attention to 
the support that the Government might find in the Church—a point 
which, with almost incredible want of statesmanship, has been per- 
sistently ignored by one ministry after another. On the other side, 
his abjuration has been a severe shock to the Roman Curia. It has 
touched the amour propre of the Vatican more than they are willing 
to acknowledge. Such a thing was never known before in Rome. 
And it may have opened their eyes somewhat to the strength of the 
national feeling that has united Italy, and reminded them also of the 
inextinguishable nature of conscience. 

Muffle or depreciate the fact of Campello’s secession as they may, 
it still remained that he was a prominent canon of their first church 
—the building with whose fortunes they have come to unite in a 
superstitious feeling the fate of the Papacy itself—in full and regular 
standing, on the certain highroad, had he cared to run for them, to 
the highest dignities the Papacy has to offer, within their charmed 
inner circle, in a position in which he had every opportunity of 
coming to understand thoroughly the innermost workings of the 
Roman Church, as now constituted, and of learning all that it has to 
promise in the way of hope to a subjugated world. And after nearly 
thirty years’ experience of this kind in its very centre, he abandons 
the Roman Church as a system opposed to his God and his country. 
May not this abrupt challenge, perhaps, in the providence of God, 
serve the purpose of forcing its rulers to turn their eyes to their own 
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ship, and note the strain upon it of the mad course on which they are 
driving, before it is too late? As for him, it is easy to criticise the 
manner in which he acted—much easier than to act as he has acted— 
and to lose sight of the aet itself in such criticism. But whatever 
we may think of the wisdom or unwisdom of the step he has taken, 
it was a brave act, braver than any one who has not lived long in 
Rome can well understand ; and I think that it is impossible to 
withhold from it that respect at least, if not full sympathy, which 
every conscientious change for truth’s sake—and the sacrifice made 
puts his case beyond any reasonable doubt in this respect—has a 
right to command from every man who heartily and intelligently 
believes in that Divine Lord and Master, who has told us of Himself, 
‘I am the Truth.’ 
R. J. NEvIN. 
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A SKETCH OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Tue criminal law! may be considered under two great heads, Pro- 
cedure and the Definitions of Offences. In a systematic expositio1 
of the law such as a penal code, the part which defines crimes and 
provides for their punishment naturally precedes the part which 
relates to procedure, inasmuch as the only purpose for which the 
latter exists is to give effect to the former; but in an historical 
account of the growth of a body of law as yet uncodified, an account 
of the law of procedure naturally precedes an account of the law of 
crimes and punishments, because the institutions by which the law 
is administered have been as a matter of fact, and in the earlier 
stages of legal history must be in most cases, the organs by which 
the law itself is gradually produced. Courts of justice are established 
for the punishment of thieves and murderers long before any approach 
has been made to a careful definition of the words ‘ theft’ and 
‘murder,’ and indeed long before the need for such a definition is 
felt. For these reasons I begin this sketch of the criminal law by 
giving some account of the English courts of criminal jurisdiction. 
I then pass to the procedure observed in them, and thence to the 
definitions of crimes with which they have to deal. 

The ordinary criminal courts in England are :— 

(1.) The Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. 

(2.) The Assize Courts. 

(3.) The Central Criminal Court. 

(4.) The Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

Each of these courts has its own history. The administration of 
justice in England came, by steps which I need not try to trace, to be 
regarded as one of the great prerogatives of the king—perhaps as his 
greatest and most characteristic prerogative; and one of the most 
striking effects of the Norman Conquest was the degree to which it 
strengthened this prerogative and centralised the administration of 
justice. The prerogative was exercised in very early times through 


1 I have not referred to authorities, as they would have been of little interest to 
general readers. I hope, however, to treat the whole matter at length, and with full 
reference to authorities, in a work on which I have been engaged for many years, and 
which I hope will shortly appear, on the History of the Criminal Law, This article 
may be regarded as an abridgment of parts of it. 
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the Curia Regis, from which in course of time were derived the King’s 
Courts of Justice, the two Houses of Parliament, the Privy Council, 
and the different offices of State. The head officer of the Curia Regis 
was called the ‘ Capitalis Justiciarius Angliz, and his office was of 
such dignity that in the king’s absence on the continent he acted as 
viceroy. The court also contained, amongst other officers, an in- 
definite number of ‘ justitiarii’ who performed judicial and admini- 
strative duties when and where they were directed to do so by 
special writs or commissions, 

The steps by which Parliament on the one hand, and the Privy 
Council and other executive offices on the other, came to be separated 
from the King’s Court and to have an independent existence, need not 
here be noticed. The courts of justice were derived from it as 
follows: The life of the kings of England in early times can be 
described only as an incessant journey. King John, for instance (of 
whose movements an ephemeris founded upon official documents still 
in existence has been published), seems for years never to have lived 
for a week at a time at any one place. The king’s officers, and 
amongst others his judges, travelled with him, and the unfortunate 
suitors had to follow as best they could. Evidence still exists of the 
intolerable hardships which this state of things produced. One of 
the articles of Magna Charta was intended to remedy them. It 
runs, ‘ Communia placita non sequantur curiam nostram, sed teneantur 
aliquo loco certo.’ This was the origin of the great civil court, the 
Court of Common Pleas, which from that time forward was separated 
from the Curia Regis and was held as a separate fixed court of justice 
‘certo loco,’ namely in Westminster Hall. The Court of Exchequer, 
which was originally a court for revenue business only, also became 
stationary about the same time—probably indeed it was always held 
at the place where the treasure was kept; but the legal business of 
the King’s Court, not done in either of these courts, still continued 
for a time to follow the person of the king. By degrees, however, 
the old King’s Court changed into the Court of King’s Bench, which 
in its origin was the supreme criminal court of the realm, and had 
also jurisdiction over many matters connected with the royal prero- 
gative, which in our days would not be regarded as forming part of 
the criminal law. As time went on it acquired or usurped civil as 
well as criminal jurisdiction, but from the very earliest times down 
to the year 1875 its position as the great criminal court of the realm 
remained unaltered. In that year all the superior courts of law were 
fused into the High Court of Justice, which may thus be said to be a 
return, after an interval of about six centuries, to the Curia Regis. 

Though it is the supreme criminal court of the realm, the High 
Court of Justice rarely tries criminal cases in the Queen’s Bench 
Division. It does so only when the matter to be decided seems likely 
to raise questions which possess some special interest, legal, political, 
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or personal. Little indeed is to be gained by such a trial, as such 
cases would otherwise be tried before the same judges and in pre- 
cisely the same way in other courts. There are, however, some inci- 
dents peculiar to a trial before the Queen’s Bench Division, one of 
which is that, if the charge is one of misdemeanour, an application 
for a new trial on the part of the defendant will be entertained. 
There is no court of appeal properly so called in criminal cases in 
this country ; but informalities in the procedure may give occasion 
to a writ of error which may be taken up to the House of Lords, and 
questions of law arising on any trial may be brought before the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved. 

The great bulk of the more important criminal business of the 
country is done before the assize courts, the technical description of 
which is Courts of Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer and General 
Gaol Delivery, or the Central Criminal Court. The Assize Courts are of 
the highest antiquity. As have already said, the Curia Regis contained 
an unascertained number of ‘ justitiarii’ who used to be sent as com- 
missioners to different parts of the country to perform judicial and 
other duties as occasion required. They were called from this cir- 
cumstance ‘ justices in eyre’ (in ttinere), and, according to the terms 
of their commission, they tried either particular cases or all civil or 
all criminal cases (both or either) in a given area. In many instances, 
and for 2 considerable length of time, they investigated and superin- 
tended the whole internal administration of the country, and more 
particularly everything which affected either proximately or remotely 
any one of the infinitely varied rights of the king, especially those 
which affected his revenue. 

By degrees, however, these fiscal and miscellaneous duties came 
to be performed by other means, and the duties of the justices of 
assize were confined to the local administration of civil and criminal 
justice. For this purpose the whole of England was in the time of 
Henry the Second, twelfth century, divided into six circuits, which 
have existed with singularly little variation down to our own time. 
The Central Criminal Court which sits every month for London and 
the neighbourhood was established in the year 1834. Before that 
,time, for many centuries, the Lord Mayor and aldermen and the 
"Recorder of the City of London had by charter the right of being 
upon all commissions of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery for the 
city of London and the county of Middlesex. 

Criminal cases of minor importance are tried by the courts of 
quarter sessions, held four times a year (whence their name) by the 
justices of the peace of every county, and of such of the larger 
towns corporate as have, by their charters, courts of quarter sessions. 
These courts were first established in the fourteenth century in the 
reign of Edward the Third. For some centuries they could and did 
try all offences except high treason; and down to the end of the 
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sixteenth century, if not down to the civil wars in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, they used continually to pass sentence of 
death. In a single year in the reign of Queen Elizabeth no less 
than thirty-nine persons were hanged under the sentences of the 
Devonshire court of quarter sessions. After this, their powers were 
by degrees diminished in practice though not in theory, and through- 
out the eighteenth and during the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries (when nearly all crimes were nominally capital) the courts 
of quarter sessions were practically restricted to the trial of cases of 
trifling importance. When capital punishments were abolished in 
nearly every case except high treason and murder, the jurisdiction of 
these courts was considerably extended, and they can now try all 
offences except those for which the criminal can on a first conviction 
be sentenced to death or penal servitude for life, and some other 
specified offences (such, for instance, as libels) in which legal or con- 
stitutional questions of importance are likely to be involved. 

The justices of the peace for the county are the judges of these 
courts, the chairman being only primus inter paves, and having no 
special authority. Two justices at least must be present to make a 
court. In boroughs, the Recorder who is appointed by the Crown is 
the judge. He is paid a salary by the corporation out of the 
property or rates of the town. 

These are the ordinary English criminal courts. Besides them, 
there are others which are called into activity only on rare occasions. 
The House of Lords is a court of criminal jurisdiction, to which the 
House of Commons is the grand jury. The House of Commons can 
impeach any peer of any crime whatever, and it can accuse any 
commoner of any misdemeanour before the House of Lords. Im- 
peachments are now extremely rare. Two instances only have 
occurred within the last century ; namely, the impeachment in 1785 
of Warren Hastings, and the impeachment in 1806 of Lord Melville. 
The control exercised by Parliament over public servants of all 
ranks is now so complete and efficient, that it would be difficult for 
any one to commit the sort of crimes for which people were formerly 
impeached. The proceeding at best is a very clumsy one. The 
impeachment of Warren Hastings lasted for more than seven years, 
though the number of days during which the court sat was not so 
great as the number of days in which the Court of Queen’s Bench 
sat in the trial of the impostor Orton for perjury in 1873-4. 

The House of Lords has also a personal jurisdiction in all cases of 
treason and felony over peers of the realm. If a peer is accused of 
committing felony, the procedure against him up to the time when 
the indictment is found is the same as in the case of any other 
subject. When he is indicted, the indictment is sent, if Parlia- 
ment is sitting, before the House of Lords; if Parliament is not 
sitting, before a court composed of a certain number of peers presided 
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over by the Lord High Steward, who is appointed for the purpose, 
whence the court is called the Court of the Lord High Steward. 

These courts are rather antiquarian curiosities than anything else. 
Since the accession of George the Third in 1760, there have been only 
three trials before the House of Lords sitting in this capacity ; namely, 
the trial of Lord Byron (the poet’s grand-uncle) in 1765, for killing 
Mr. Chaworth in an irregular duel; the trial of the Duchess of Kingston 
for bigamy in 1776; and the trial of Lord Cardigan in 1841 for 
wounding Mr. Tuckett in a duel. 

These are all the courts ordinary and extraordinary which at 
present exercise criminal jurisdiction of any importance in England, 
but great historical and legal interest attaches to the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council. The criminal law of England in 
early times was vague and meagre, and the system by which it was 
administered (trial by jury) was open to every sort of corrupt in- 
fluence. Indeed, the local power of the aristocracy during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was so great that trial by jury 
was in many cases a farce. There are many curious proofs of this in 
the Parliament Rolls and elsewhere. Under these circumstances the 
Lord Chancellor exercised in civil cases, and the Privy Council in 
criminal cases, powers which Lord Bacon compared to the powers of 
the preetors and censors in ancient Rome. The intervention of the 
Lord Chancellor in civil cases was accepted by the public, struck 
deep roots in English law, and introduced by degrees the system of 
jurisprudence which we call ‘ Equity,’ and which has done much to 
correct the faults and to fill up the deficiencies of the common law. 
The Privy Council (sitting under the title of the Court of Star 
Chamber) tried to do the same with regard to the criminal law, and 
I have little doubt that if it had exercised its powers discreetly and 
fairly, it would have succeeded in doing so. It rendered, in fact, 
considerable services by punishing persons whose local influence 
enabled them to intimidate juries and so to set the ordinary courts at 
defiance, and by punishing a variety of offences which for different 
reasons were not regarded as crimes by the common law. Perjury by 
a witness, for instance, was not a criminal offence till it was treated 
, as such by the Star Chamber. 

Whatever may have been its merits, however, there can be no 
doubt that under James the First and Charles the First the Court of 
Star Chamber became oppressive in the highest degree, attempting 
by cruel and arbitrary punishments to put down the expression of all 
opinions unwelcome to the then Government. This brought about its 
abolition, which was effected by one of the first Acts of the Long 
Parliament in the year 1640. After the Restoration the Court of King’s 
Bench took upon itself some of the functions of the Star Chamber, 
and in particular recognised and acted upon most of the additions 
which it had tacitly made to the original criminal law. 
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A remnant of the criminal jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
survived the destruction of the Court of Star Chamber, and still 
exists. In all cases arising in India or the colonies, an appeal lies 
from all courts of justice civil or criminal to the Queen, and such 
appeals are heard by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Such appeals are hardly ever permitted in criminal cases; but some- 
times a legal question of peculiar difficulty and novelty may arise 
which it is desirable to decide upon the highest authority, and in 
such cases the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is the body 
before which it is heard. The Committee is not, strictly speaking, a 
court. It is a body of advisers by whose opinion Her Majesty is 
guided in the orders which she gives. 

Such are the English courts of criminal justice. I will now say 
something of the procedure observed in them. The first step in 
criminal procedure is to secure the appearance of the person accused ; 
the next, to examine and prepare the evidence against him. It 
would be of little interest to enter into detail upon the manner in 
which these operations are performed, and it would take more time 
and space than I can at present afford to relate their history, which 
iscurious. I may, however, make one remark. 

Preliminary proceedings before a justice of the peace are practi- 
cally all but universal in English prosecutions, but theoretically they 
are not necessary. According to the theory of an English trial, the 
prisoner is accused not by the magistrate who commits him, but by 
the grand jury, and a prosecutor may still, if he chooses, prefer an 
accusation before a grand jury without giving notice to the accused 
person, and so as to prevent him from having any knowledge of the 
nature of the case against him till he is brought into court to take 
his trial. This course is so oppressive and so objectionable on public 
grounds that it is seldom taken, but it is still legally possible. The 
fact that it exists can be understood only by reference to the history 
of the English modes of accusation and trial, which is shortly as 
follows :— 

At present there is in England only one mode of trying criminal 
cases of any importance, namely, that by jury. There are some few 
cases in which justices of the peace sitting without a jury may 
sentence offenders to as much as six months’ imprisonment and hard 
labour, and there are one or two cases in which they may imprison 
offenders fora year; but these are exceptional. 

Trial by jury is the survivor of several modes of trial which were 
in use at and for a considerable time after the Norman Conquest. Its 
history, though still obscure in detail, is now, as far as its main 
points go, well ascertained, and it is as follows: The early modes of 
trial depended on the early modes of accusation, which were two; 
namely, accusation by a private person, and accusation by public 
report. 
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Accusations by private persons were, I am inclined to think, the 
commonest mode of prosecution in early times. Such accusations 
were called ‘ Appeals,’ a word which in this connection means simply 
accusation and not recourse from an inferior to a superior tribunal. 

The nature of an appeal was as follows: The injured person was 
bound to use every effort to have the criminal arrested by raising the 
country, which was bound to pursue him ‘ with hue and cry.’ If he 
could not be taken otherwise, his name was proclaimed, and he was 
called upon to appear at five successive county courts, and if he did 
not appear he was outlawed; the effect of which was in very early 
times that he might be put to death in a summary way, and after- 
wards that he was taken to be convicted. In the meantime the com- 
plainant had to register his complaint before the coroner, who was in 
- ancient times something like a modern justice of the peace. If the 
person accused appeared, various proceedings took place, which ended at 
last, if the parties could not otherwise settle the matter, in trial by 
combat, which, however, was not permitted if the guilt of the accused 
person was considered to be so clearly proved as to be undeniable. 
Appeals had a long and curious history which I cannot now relate. 
They applied at first to many offences, but were at last restricted 
to cases of homicide in which the heir of the murdered person had a 
right, even after the person accused had been acquitted by a jury, to 
‘appeal’ or accuse him. This strange procedure, though used but 
seldom, nevertheless continued to exist till the year 1819, when upon 
an appeal of murder the Court of King’s Bench actually awarded trial 
by combat, which was not carried out only because the accuser was 
no match physically for the accused and refused to go on with his 
appeal as soon as the court held that the accused had a right, as 
it was called, ‘to wage his body.’ This case was the occasion of 
an Act of Parliament by which appeals were abolished. 

As time went on, accusation by public report superseded appeals. 
This system of accusation was carried out by a body of persons who 
acted as public accusers, and who were the predecessors of the modern 
grand jury. The system worked thus: England was divided into 
counties, hundreds, and townships, each township being represented 
on all public occasions by the reeve, the predecessor of the parish 
constable, and four men. When the king sent his justices into any 
county on one of the eyres or circuits already mentioned, they were 
met by the sheriff, the coroners, the high bailiffs of the hundreds, 
and the reeves and four men from the townships, The principal 
persons of the county having been in some unascertained way chosen 
from this numerous body, they made a report to the justices of the 
persons within the county whom they suspected of any offence ; these 
persons were arrested forthwith if they were not already in custody, 
and were at once sent to the ordeal (wrtheil) whether of fire or of 
water. The ordeal of fire consisted in handling red-hot iron of a 
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certain weight, or walking over red-hot ploughshares placed at dif- 
ferent intervals. The ordeal of water—which, strange to say, seems 
to have been more dreaded—consisted in being thrown into the 
water, when sinking was the sign of innocence, and swimming the 
sign of guilt. How any one without fraud escaped the one ordeal or 
was condemned by the other it is difficult to understand. I have 
sometimes thought that the water ordeal may have been like the 
Japanese happy despatch. If the accused sank, he died honourably 
by drowning. If he swam, he was either put to death or blinded and 
mutilated ; but this is a mere guess. Many records still remain 
which end with the ominous words eat ad jwisam aque, or purget 
se per ignem. If the accused person escaped from the ordeal, he 
was nevertheless banished. It was obviously considered that though 
it might have pleased God to work a miracle to save him from punish- 
ment, the bad report made of him by the local authorities was quite 
enough to show that he was a dangerous character who must leave the 
country. 

Early in the thirteenth century ordeals fell into disuse, probably 
in consequence of their condemnation by the Lateran Council held 
in 1215. The result of this was that the report of the grand jury 
became equivalent to a conviction, or would have been so if means 
had not been found to avoid a result which even in that age was seen 
to be monstrous. The method adopted was apparently the introduc- 
tion into criminal trials of a practice which had already been intro- 
duced in civil actions under the name of the Grand Assize.? This 
was the summoning of twelve persons from the place where the 
dispute arose who were to swear to their knowledge of the matter. 
The persons so summoned were called an assize, and afterwards a 
jury, and elaborate precautions were taken for securing the attendance 
of persons acquainted with the subject. When twelve persons were 
found willing to swear one way or the other, their oath was decisive- 
Even before ordeals were abolished a person accused by a grand jury 
was allowed as a special favour to purchase of the king the right of 
having a body of this kind (which in such cases was called an ‘ inquest ’) 
to‘ pass upon him.’ When ordeals were abolished, juries, or inquests, 
instead of being an exceptional favour purchased in particular cases, 
came into general use. The first jurymen were thus official witnesses, 
and not, as their successors are and have been for centuries, judges as 
to the truth of the evidence given by witnesses. 

There is no more obscure question in the whole history of English 
law than the question how and when jurymen ceased to be witnesses 
and became judges. They were undoubtedly witnesses in the 
thirteenth century, and undoubtedly judges of the testimony given by 
others in the middle of the sixteenth century, and it seems probable 
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2 The word ‘assize’ is used in a variety of senses in old English law. 
1, a law; 2, a jury; 3, the sitting of a court. 
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that in the latter half of the fifteenth century they were judges in 
civil cases, but not to the same extent in criminal cases. Many 
curious traces of their original character remained long after the 
change had taken place. Thus for instance, as I have already observed, 
perjury by a witness was no crime in England till the seventeenth 
century ; but perjury by a juryman, 7.¢. a wilfully false verdict given 
by a juryman, was theoretically punishable in some cases by a process 
called an attaint, which in practice was never put in force. The reason 
why the witness was not punished was that according to the theory 
described his appearance at the trial was accidental. The juror was 
the only witness whom the law recognised as such. The reason why 
the juror was not actually punished, though he was in theory liable 
to punishment, was that as time went on every one knew that what- 
ever the theory of the law might be he was in fact dependent on wit- 
nesses and was not himself a witness, so that if his verdict was wrong 
it was impossible to say that it was not mistaken. 

However this may have been, trial by jury in the modern sense of 
the word was fully established in England in the sixteenth century. 
From that time to this we have full reports of nearly all the most 
remarkable trials which have taken place in England, and it is pos- 
sible to trace the gradual growth of the present system by comparing 
together the trials which took place at different times. 

The result of such a comparison is to show that criminal trials in 
England have gone through several distinct phases. Down to the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century, the prisoner was interrogated as 
closely as a prisoner is in France at the present day; and though 
torture was never legalised in England, it was to a considerable 
extent in use under) Queen Elizabeth, being employed principally 
in the case of persons accused of conspiring against her life. 

The preliminary procedure was secret to a much later date. In- 
deed, though in practice it became public in the course of the 
eighteenth century, it was not till the year 1848 that a right was 
conferred by Act of Parliament on the accused to be present at the 
preliminary examination of the witnesses. A right to have copies of 
the depositions made by them was given in 1836. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, and especially 
towards the close of it, the procedure was not unlike that of our own 
day ; but the furious passions of the times, and the corruption and 
partisanship of some of the judges, exhibited all its weak points in 
a terribly strong light. Some of its defects, and in particular the 
temptation to the judges to be corrupt, were removed at or soon after 
the Revolution, and in the course of the eighteenth century the 
general management of a criminal trial was closely assimilated to 
the course of a civil action. The present method of procedure may 
be considered as having been fully established with not more than 
one important exception by the beginning of the reign of George 
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the Third (1760). It is so well known that it is unnecessary in this 
place to give any account of it. 

I must content myself with a very cursory glance at some other 
curious features in English criminal procedure. The whole subject of 
legal punishments as inflicted in England is full of curiosity. All 
common offences—murder and manslaughter, rape, robbery, arson, 
coining, and theft to the value of a shilling or upwards—were by the 
law of England punished by death from the early part of the 
thirteenth century to the year 1827. This, however, was qualified 
by a singular institution called benefit of clergy, by which first the 
clergy, then every man who could read, unless he was bigamus— 
1.e. unless he had been twice married, or unless he had married a 
widow (but no woman except till the Reformation—a nun); ‘then all 
people, men whether bigami or not, or women who could read; 
then all people, whether they could read or not, were excepted for 
their first offence in nearly all cases, not only from the punishment 
of death, but from almost all punishment for nearly every offence, 
for, at common law, only high treason and perhaps arson and high- 
way robbery were excepted from the benefit of clergy. Side by 
side with the process by which benefit of clergy was extended to all 
persons, a parallel process went on by which large numbers of 
crimes were excluded from it, by being made, as the phrase was, 
‘felonies without benefit of clergy.’ For instance, every one as 
time went on became entitled to benefit of clergy in cases of theft, 
but it was provided by successive Acts of Parliament that the theft of 
horses, sheep, and other cattle, stealing to the value of five shillings in a 
shop, and stealing from the person to the value of one shilling or 
upwards, should be ‘ felony without benefit of clergy.’ This made 
the law terribly severe in appearance; but in practice it was seldom 
carried out, the judges being authorised to commute the sentences 
which they were obliged to pass—a power which they exercised very 
freely. 

Between the years 1827 and 1861 capital punishment was 
abolished in all but four cases—treason, murder, piracy with 
certain aggravations, and burning dockyards or arsenals. The dis- 
cretion entrusted to the judges as to the amount of secondary 
punishment to be awarded was also carried so far that minimum 
punishments were abolished in every case but one, so that there are 
many crimes for which an English judge can sentence a man, either 
to penal servitude for life, or to a single day’s imprisonment without 
hard labour, or to any intermediate punishment. English criminal 
law has thus in the course of a little more than fifty years passed 
from being by far the most severe system in the world, to being the 
most lenient as far as the amount of punishment is concerned. 

The great leading peculiarity which distinguishes English crimi- 
nal procedure from the criminal procedure of every other country, 
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is to be found in the extent to which the control of criminal proceed- 
ings is left in private hands. Every one has a right to prosecute 
any one for any crime of which he is suspected, and, what is even 
more remarkable, every one has almost identically the same facilities 
for doing so. The police can do hardly anything which any private 
person cannot do, and the law officers of the Crown, the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, have hardly any power in conducting the prosecu- 
tion of a State criminal, which the youngest barrister has not in 
prosecuting a fraud which concerns no one but the person defrauded. 
The Attorney General can stop prosecutions; but he hardly ever does 
so, and he can personally accuse any person of having committed a 
misdemeanour without resorting to a grand jury; but this is not 
a matter of much practical importance, especially in the present 
day. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that criminal prosecutions in 
England form a branch of litigation over which private persons have 
nearly as much authority as the parties in civil proceedings have 
over such proceedings. This was not the result of any intention on 
the part of any one whatever. It was caused by the working of the 
institutions already described. The grand jury at first were no doubt 
public accusers, and in early times the coroners and justices of the 
peace acted to some extent as public prosecutors ; but as time went on 


the grand jury reported only such matters as were represented to them 
voluntarily by private persons, and the coroners and justices of the 
peace came to occupy the position of preliminary judges, who could 
be set in motion only by private complainants, and thus the whole 
system came to assume its present character. 


I now pass to that part of the criminal law which consists of the 
definitions of crimes and the apportionment to them of punishments, 
and which would form the matter of a penal code, as the branch of 
law which I have already described would form the matter of a code 
of criminal procedure. 

The first subject to be mentioned under this head is that of the 
conditions of criminal responsibility, or, as it may otherwise be called, 
matter of excuse. It consists of the exceptions to the general rule 
that every one is responsible for every crime which he may commit. 
The exceptions recognised by English law are age, to some extent, in- 
sanity, to some extent compulsion, to some extent necessity, to some 
extent ignorance of fact as distinguished from ignorance of law. The 
effect of such a maxim as ‘Non est reus nisi mens sit rea’ is given by 
including terms relating to the state of the offender’s mind in the 
definitions of a large number if not of most crimes. This is done by 
the use of such words as ‘ wilfully,’ ‘ knowingly,’ ‘ fraudulently,’ ‘ negli- 
gently,’ and above all ‘ maliciously,’ which has much in common with 
the dolus malus of the Roman law. 
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There is a good deal of indistinctness in this branch of the 
English criminal law, the word ‘ malice’ in particular being made to 
bear a great variety of meanings. Thus, for instance, murder is 
defined as ‘ unlawful killing with malice aforethought,’ and man- 
slaughter as ‘ unlawful killing without malice aforethought.’ ‘ Malice 
aforethought’ is here interpreted to mean any one of several states of 
mind, such as an intention to kill, an intention to do grievous bodily 
harm, an intention to resist a lawful apprehension, recklessness as to 
killing, &c. In order that the publication of a libel may be criminal 
it must be ‘ malicious.’ This means that it must be done without 
certain specified circumstances which justify or excuse it. So, again, 
mischief to property is, as a rule, criminal if it is ‘ wilful and malicious.’ 
These words seem to mean little more than ‘intentional and unlawful 
and done without a claim of right.’ In popular language malice 
means ill-will to another which it is discreditable to feel. Thus 
envy would be described as a form of malice, but no one would apply 
that term to honest indignation excited by a wicked action. In law 
the word is generally used in senses so unnatural that it would be 
well if it were altogether disused. It does not occur in the Criminal 
Code Bill of 1878, or in that of 1879. 

The law as to insanity is somewhat vague, but this, I think, arises 
rather from the defective state of our knowledge as to the disease 
than from any other cause. The law as to compulsion is also in an 
unsatisfactory state, but the subject is one of singularly little prac- 
tical importance. 

Next come the definitions of crimes. The crimes known to the 
law of England, and I suppose to the laws of other countries, may be 
reduced toa very few leading classes, namely :— 

(1.) Offences against public tranquillity. 

(2.) The obstruction or corruption of public authority. 

(3.) Offences against public morals. 

(4.) Offences against the persons of individuals and rights 


annexed to their persons. 
(5.) Offences against the property of individuals and rights con- 


nected with property. 

The history of these branches of English law is shortly as follows: 
With regard to most of them a few general names have been in 
common use from the most remote antiquity. These were applied to 
common cases of crime long before any precise definitions had been 
found to be needful, and the offences so named are called ‘ offences 
at common law.’ Such words as treason, homicide, murder, rape, 
robbery, theft, are instances. These words were defined by different 
writers on legal subjects, and as, occasion required, by the decisions of 
courts of justice, which in England from a very early time were in 
many instances carefully recorded. Some of our reports go back as 
far as the thirteenth century. In some instances also the legislature 
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defined expressions which were considered dangerously vague and 
wide. This, however, was done very seldom indeed ; almost the only 
instance I can remember of an attempt by Parliament to define 
common law offences, is the famous Statute of Treason passed in 
1352, and still in force. New offences, however, were from time to 
time created by Act of Parliament, and special forms of common law 
offences were subjected to special punishments. For instance, though 
Parliament has never defined theft, it has made special provisions for 
the punishment of different kinds of theft, such as the theft of wills, 
of letters in the post office, of articles of the value of 5/. in a dwelling- 
house, of thefts by clerks and servants of the property of their masters, 
and the like. 

This part of the criminal law of England is thus composed of two 
elements, namely, common law definitions and various rules connected 
with them, and parliamentary enactments which assume, though they 
do not state, the common law definitions and rules. Moreover, both 
the common law and the statute law have been illustrated and ex- 
plained by a great number of judicial decisions which, as far as they 
go, are as binding asif they were laws. To understand these 
decisions properly, and to apply their principles to new combinations 
of facts, are amongst the most important of the duties which lawyers 
have to discharge. The decisions are exceedingly numerous, though I 
think they are less numerous on this branch of our law than on 
others. The statutes relating to crime are of all ages, and each 
particular statute has its own special history. Nearly all of them 
have been enacted at least three times over. The general history of 
this part of the subject is in a few words as follows: The first writer 
on the criminal law, whose works are in any sense of authority at the 
present day, was Bracton—a judge who lived in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, in the reign of Henry the Third. His book De 
Legibus Anglia is by far the most comprehensive work on the subject 
written for several centuries, and the third book of it, entitled ‘ De 
Corona,’ is the source of much of our existing criminal law. His 
definitions of crimes are in several instances taken, though with not 
unimportant modifications, from the Digest. For instance, he thus 
defines theft, ‘ Furtum est secundum leges fraudulosa contrectatio rei 
alienz invito illo domino cujus res illa fuerit.’ This omits the words 
which extend the Roman law definition of theft to temporary appro- 
priations. Bracton’s book served as the foundation for other works 
of less note, as, for instance, Fleta, and, to a less extent, Brittan; 
but no writer of anything like equal note dealt with the subject 
between his time and the early part of the seventeenth century, 350 
yearsafterwards. About that time Coke wrote his Institutes of the Law 
of England, the third of which is devoted to the subject of criminal 
law. Coke had great technical learning and a character of great force 
and audacity ; but he had no power of arranging or generalising his 
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knowledge, and not only was his style pedantic, but his mind never 
rose above a very trivial kind of acuteness. His book, however, 
shows fairly, though in a most disorderly manner and with many 
inaccuracies, what the law was in his day. 

Coke was followed at the distance of about half a century by 
Sir Matthew Hale, a much more considerable personage, though he 
was far less conspicuous in the political history of his time. His 
History of the Pleas of the Crown is far superior to the third 
Institute, and is, I think, entitled to the first place amongst books 
on English criminal law. It is full of learning, especially historical 
learning, and in several parts shows powers of a higher kind. 

Both Coke and Hale show conclusively what a crude, imperfect, 
meagre system the criminal law of their time was, and how little it 
had been improved by legislation. What can be said of a system 
under which it was a capital crime to steal a shilling, and a mere 
misdemeanour punishable with fine and imprisonment to run a man 
through the body with a sword with intent to murder him ? 

Neither Coke nor Hale notices the fact that the common law dealt 
only with a small number of the grossest and commonest offences, 
such as homicide, theft, and rape; nor the further fact that a large 
addition to the law was made by the decisions of the Court of Star 
Chamber, which treated as criminal a number of actions (such as 
attempts to commit crimes, conspiracies to commit crimes, perjury, 
some kinds of forgery) for the punishment of which the common 
law, properly so called, made no provision. After the abolition of 
the Court of Star Chamber the offences which it had been in the 
habit of punishing were treated as being offences at common law, 
though most of them were unknown to the system properly so 
called. 

Any defects which the criminal law in Hale’s time may have had 
on the side of undue lenity, were effectually removed by the legisla- 
tion of the eighteenth century, under which innumerable offences 
were made felony without benefit of clergy. The excessive severity 
of this Jegislation and the capricious character which it gave to the 
execution of the law, excited great attention. At the same time the 
efforts of many reformers, of whom Bentham was the best known as 
a writer and thinker, and Romilly as a politician, directed much 
attention to the form of the law itself. The result was that between 
the years 1827 and 1830 a great mass of the then existing statute 
law was repealed, and the substance of it was re-enacted in a less 
fragmentary shape, the punishments for the different offences being 
in most cases considerably mitigated. The commoner offences were 
by this means dealt with by four or five statutes, which consolidated 
in whole or in part probably many scores or hundreds of earlier Acts. 

This was a considerable improvement, but it was merely a first 
step towards a complete criminal code. Efforts were made to have 
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such a measure prepared, and a commission was opened which made 
many reports upon the subject of the criminal law between 1833 and 
1861. After great delay five Acts of Parliament were passed in the 
year 1861, relating respectively to theft and offences in the nature of 
theft, malicious mischief to property, forgery, offences relating to the 
coin, and offences relating to the persons of individuals. These five 
Acts constitute the nearest approach to a penal code now in existence 
in England. They are very useful as far as they go; but they are 
extremely imperfect, first, because they assume and are founded upon 
the unwritten common law definitions and rules relating to crimes; 
and, secondly, because they deal only with offences against the 
persons and property of individuals, and leave unnoticed the subject 
of criminal responsibility and the definitions of offences against public 
order, offences consisting in the corruption of public officers, and 
offences against public morals and convenience. In other words, they 
leave unnoticed nearly half the matters which ought to be disposed 
of by a criminal code, and they do not deal at all with the subject of 
procedure, the law as to which is principally unwritten. There 
have thus been three sets of criminal statutes ; namely, first, the uncon- 
nected, scattered enactments passed before the reign of George the 
Fourth in order to fill up the gaps in the old common law ; secondly, 
the Acts passed between 1827 and 1833, which re-enacted the first 
set in a shorter form; and, thirdly, the Acts passed in 1861, which re- 
pealed and re-enacted, with some additions and improvements, the Acts 
of George the Fourth, and extended them to Ireland. Some others have 
been passed which I need not notice here. 

I will now make a few observations * on the most important and 
characteristic of the definitions of each of the classes of offences which 
I have mentioned. 

In the first place, I may observe upon these crimes in general that 
they are all classed as being either treason, felony, or misdemeanour. 
Treason is sometimes said to be a kind of felony. 

Felonies were originally crimes punishable with death and for- 
feiture of goods, though this definition is not rigorously exact. 
Petty larceny and mayhem, though felonies, were not capital 
crimes, and piracy, though capital, was not a felony. So misprision 
of treason was not a felony though it involved forfeiture. All other 
crimes were misdemeanours, the punishment for which at common 
law was fine, imprisonment, and whipping at the discretion of the 
court. The great alterations made in legal punishments have made 
this classification altogether unmeaning. Many misdemeanours are 


% In my Digest of the Criminal Law of England (Crimes and Punishments), 
Macmillan, London, 1877, I have arranged the existing law in the form of a Final 
Code. All the crimes referred to in the text are defined in it besides many others 
which I pass over. The definitions will be found at the pages referred to in the foot- 
notes. 
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now liable by statute to punishments as serious as most felonies, and 
forfeiture of property as a punishment for crime was abolished in the 
year 1870. There are still a few distinctions in the proceedings 
appropriate to felony and misdemeanour, but the classification has 
for many years become a mere source of embarrassment and intricacy. 

Passing to the definitions of crimes I come first to crimes ‘ 
against public tranquillity. The most important of these is high 
treason—an offence of which the definition has played an important 
part in English history. Bracton has not on this occasion copied the lan- 
guage of the Digest ; but down to the reign of Edward the Third high 
treason was a term little if at all less vague than ‘ majestas,’ and its 
definition in the year 1352 by statute was regarded as a highly im- 
portant security against oppression. It defined treason as consisting 
of three main branches,’ namely: (1) Compassing or imagining the 
death of the king and displaying such compassing and imagination 
by any open act. (2) Levying war against the king. (3) Adhering 
to the king’s enemies. The first of these heads has been interpreted 
to mean forming an intention in the mind, which intention is dis- 
played by any open act. There is some ground for the opinion that 
the ‘ imagining ’ mentioned in the Act (which was in Norman French ) 
really meant attempting; but the other interpretation has always 
been received and acted upon. This Act has remained in force for 
upwards of five hundred years, and its meaning has been the subject 
of vehement controversy. It was for centuries regarded as the law 
under which all attempts to make by force revolutionary changes in 
the Government must be punished ; but it is obvious that such changes 
might be made without any direct attempt upon the king’s life, and 
also without ‘levying war’ against him in the plain sense of the 
words. Hence at different stormy periods in English history—for 
instance, in the reigns of Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, and Charles 
the Second—other acts were made treason, as, for instance, denying 
the king’s supremacy over the Church, maintaining particular theo- 
logical doctrines, speaking words of a seditious character, and the like. 
These, however, were regarded as stretches of power, and the Act of 
Edward the Third was regarded with almost superstitious reverence 
as containing the true constitutional theory on the subject. As it 
was found in practice too narrow for the purposes to which it was 
from time to time sought to apply it, the judges on many occasions 
enlarged it by ‘construction’ or interpretation. It was held, for in- 
stance, that every one who tried to lay any restraint on the king for 


* See my Digest, part ii. p. 32. 

5 There are some others of less importance which I omit. 
kill the Lord Chancellor or a Judge of the High Court whilst discharging the duties 
of his office. When the statute of treasons was passed, murder was clergyable, and the 
object was, that a man who murdered a judge on the bench should be hanged even 
if he could read, and if his wife had not before her marriage been a widow. 
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the purpose of making him change his measures, or who attempted 
to depose him, must be taken to ‘ imagine his death,’ because deposed 
kings are often put to death. In the same way it was held that any 
riot having for its object the effecting by force any public general 
object, as, for instance, the repeal of an obnoxious law, was high treason 
by levying of war. These judicial interpretations or constructions 
were naturally unpopular, and juries sometimes refused to give effect 
to them. During the reign of George the Third accordingly an Act 
of Parliament was passed which gave them statutory authority during 
nis life, but the greater part of this Act expired on his death in 1820, 
In the present reign, during the excitement produced in England and 
Treland in 1848 by the continental revolutions of that year, another Act 
was passed which left untouched the Act of Edward the Third and the 
constructions put upon it by the judges, but re-enacted in substance 
the Act of George the Third, declaring, however, as to the greater 
part of it, that offenders against it should be guilty of felony and 
liable to penal servitude for life or any less punishment. It was, 
however, expressly declared that this should not in any way affect 
the older law. High treason accordingly at present is defined by the 
law of England twice over; namely, first by the Act of Edward the 
Third, upon which the judges have put a variety of constructions and 
interpretations ; and, secondly, by the Act of 1848, which embodies 
these constructions and interpretations, but punishes the offender 
with secondary instead of capital punishment. Some indeed of the 
constructions in question which relate to attacks on the king’s person 
are still treason by statute. 

There are a variety of other Acts against political offences, some 
of which are strange and even antiquated. The only one of interest 
enough to be mentioned in such a sketch as this is the offence of 
seditious libel. The crime is nowhere defined on authority. Prac- 
tically it may be described as being any writing upon a political 
subject adverse to the existing state of things, and such that the 
jury think the writer ought to be punished. In the latter part of the 
last century this branch of the law was the subject of a great contro- 
versy between judges and juries. The judges held that it was the 
duty of the jury to convict the accused if it was proved that he had 
written or published the matter said to be libellous, and that such 
parts of it as were not stated in express words, but by way of allusion, 
abbreviation, or the like, had the meaning ascribed to them in the 
indictment, and that it was the duty of the judge to say whether the 
matter so published was or was not a libel. Juries were continually 
told by the counsel for accused persons that it was their duty to 
determine the whole matter—the criminality or innocence of the 
alleged publication as well as the fact that the matter alleged to be 


® See my Digest, pp. 55-6, articles 91-94. 
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criminal was published. This controversy was decided in the year 
1792 in favour of the jury by Fox’s Libel Act. Political libels 
were prosecuted and their authors severely punished for many years 
after the passing of this Act; but it is, I think, more than thirty 
years since there has been a successful prosecution for a political 
libel in England, though there have been some within that period in 
Ireland. 

I must pass very lightly over offences consisting in the obstruc- 
tion or corruption of public officers in the discharge of their’ duties.’ 
I may observe, however, that perversions of the course of justice by 
whatever means were anciently known by the general name of ‘ main- 
tenance,’ 7.¢. maintaining or supporting by unlawful means either 
party to any legal proceeding. All through the Plantagenet period 
this offence was common, and many Acts of Parliament were directed 
against it. It was one main object of the erection, or at least of the 
extension and development, of the powers of the Court of Star 
Chamber to deal with such cases. By degrees the offence of main- 
tenance ceased to be prosecuted under that name, but different forms 
of the offence, such as attempts to corrupt or intimidate witnesses, or 
to exercise undue influence over jurors, are still occasionally punished. 
Bribery, perjury in its various forms, and conspiracies to defeat the 
course of justice also belong to this class. 

On crimes against the morals, health, and general convenience of 
the public,* I will make only one observation. As I have already 
observed in passing, a large addition was made to the criminal law 
of England by the decisions of the Court of Star Chamber. When 
that court was abolished and after the restoration of Charles the 
Second, the Court of King’s Bench not only recognised the decisions 
of the Court of Star Chamber, but to a certain extent considered 
itself as having succeeded to its authority as cwstos morwm, and the 
judges claimed and exercised the power of treating as criminal any 
act which appeared to be at once immoral and opposed to the in- 
terests of the public. The publication of obscene books was first 
punished expressly on this ground. To some degree this power has 
been asserted even in our own day. 

I now come to the great leading heads of the criminal law—the 
offences, namely, which are punished under one or other of the five 
Acts passed in 1861, and which affect the person or property of in- 
dividuals. Offences against the persons of individuals® consist either 
in the destruction of life, the infliction of injuries short of death, or 
the infringement of rights inseparably annexed to the person, such as 
conjugal and parental rights and the right to a good reputation. 

No part of the law of England is more elaborate or more difficult 

7 See my Digest, part iii. p. 70. 
® See ibid. part iv. p. 95. 
® See ibid. part v. p. 191. 
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to reduce to anything like order and system than the law relating to 
homicide in its different degrees.'!° The Act relating to offences 
against the person throws no light upon it whatever. It provides in 
a few words for the punishment of murder and manslaughter, but it 
assumes that the legal definitions of these offences are known. Of 
these definitions I have not space to write with anything like the 
fulness which they deserve. I will only say in general that upon a 
full examination of the different legal decisions which have been 
given by the courts, and the different expositions of the matter which 
have been made by writers regarded as authoritative, it will be found 
that the apparently simple definitions,'' already given and quoted 
below, require, in order that they may be fully understood, that 
answers should be given to the following questions :-— 

First, what is homicide? Must a child be fully born before it 
can be killed, or is it homicide to kill a living unborn infant? Is it 
homicide to frighten a.man to death, or to break a woman’s heart by 
systematic unkindness which, operating on weak nerves, causes paralysis 
and death? Is it homicide to allow a man to die when you can save 
him without danger or serious trouble, e.g. by throwing a rope to a 
drowning man? If a person having the charge of a child or infirm 
person omits to render proper services whereby death is caused, is 
that homicide? If a physician causes his patient’s death by mis- 
taken treatment, is it homicide? If A injures B and B refuses to 
submit to a surgical operation and dies, has A killed B? Or sup- 
pose the operation is performed and B dies of the operation, has A 
killed B? Does it make any difference if the operation was unneces- 
sary or was unskilfully performed ? 

Next, in what cases is homicide unlawful? The full answer to 
this question involves a statement of the law as to the cases which 
justify the use of personal violence, and in particular its use for 
self-defence, for the prevention of crimes, for the arrest of criminals, 
for the execution of legal process, and for the assertion of particular 
legal rights. A, a far stronger man than B, comes by force into B’s 
house and stays there making a disturbance. B tries to remove him. 
A successfully resists. At what point if at any point may B shoot A or 
stab him with a knife? 

When we have assigned, by answering these questions, a definite 
meaning to the expression ‘ unlawful homicide,’ it becomes necessary 
to distinguish between the two classes into which it is divided by de- 
fining each of the words ‘malice’ and ‘aforethought.’ Does the 
word ‘aforethought ’ imply premeditation extending over a day, an 
hour, a minute, or is it a practically unmeaning word? A variety of 
authorities show that it is practically unmeaning. If a man with a 

” See my Digest, part v. pp. 138-155. 
 *Murder is unlawful homicide with malice aforethought.’ ‘Manslaughter is 
unlawful homicide without malice aforethought.’ 
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loaded gun in his hand suddenly conceives and executes the intention 
to shoot dead an unoffending passer-by, his crime is regarded by the 
law of England as being, to say the very least, quite as bad as if he 
committed it after long deliberation. 

As for the word ‘malice’ I have already described the strangely 
unnatural meaning which has been attached to it in relation to this 
matter. The most important of these meanings are (1) an intention 
to kill, (2) an intention to inflict grievous bodily harm, (3) an inten- 
tion to commit any crime described as a felony, (4) knowledge that 
the act which causes death is dangerous to life and a determination 
to run the risk of killing. For instance, when a man intending to 
rescue a prisoner from a prison exploded a barrel of gunpowder 
against the wall of the prison and blew part of it down, destroying at 
the same time the lives of many people in the neighbourhood of the 
explosion, he was held to have acted with ‘malice aforethought,’ 
though he probably knew none of the people who were killed, and 
hoped, if he thought about the subject at all, that they might be 
absent at the time of the explosion or otherwise escape its effects. 

The law relating to the infliction of bodily injuries short of death 
has in itself no special interest, but it has a curious history. In 
Anglo-Saxon times the laws provided a scale of fines or weres for 
bodily injuries almost surgically minute. Thus twenty shillings 
were to be paid to one whose great toe was struck off, and five to one 
who lost his little toe. Under the early English kings weres went 
out of use; but maiming, 7.e. destroying any member of the body 
which might be used in fighting or which was essential to man- 
hood, was a felony; but it was the only felony (except petty larceny) 
not punished with death, and it came to be treated asa misdemeanour 
only. I suppose that in ages when violence was extremely common 
people were left in this matter to defend and to revenge themselves. 
The effect of this was that till quite modern times the most violent 
attempts to murder were only misdemeanours. By degrees, however, 
public attention was attracted by particular acts of violence, and laws 
were passed for their punishment; but this legislation was occasional 
and fragmentary to an almost incredible degree. Thus, for instance, 
in the reign of Charles the Second the enemies of Sir William 
Coventry set upon him and gashed his face, and in particular his nose, 
in order to disfigure him. Hereupon an Act was passed (long known 
as the Coventry Act) which made it felony without benefit of clergy 
to cut a man’s nose or face with intent to disfigure him. ll this 
fragmentary and occasional legislation was thrown together, first in 
an Act passed in 1827, and afterwards in the Act now in force which 
was passed in 1861. The strangest instance of its character which 
can be given is that different provisions in the Act punish specifically 
seven different ways of attempting to commit murder, to which is 
added a further provision punishing in the same way all attempts to 
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commit murder by ways other than those specified. As the punish- 
ment isthe same in all cases, a single provision punishing the attempt 
to commit murder would have been sufficient. The explanation of 
this intricacy is that at one time some of these acts were and others 
were not capital crimes. 

The Acts which punish wilful injuries to property (of which burn- 
ing houses, &c., are the most serious), forgery, and offences committed 
with the coinage, I pass over without any further observation than that 
they have the same elaborate and yet fragmentary and occasional 
character as the other Acts. The Act relating to forgery in particular 
exemplifies this in the strongest way. Forgery at common law was 
regarded only as a misdemeanour ; but as commerce increased, and in 
particular as bills of exchange and other negotiable instruments came 
to furnish a supplementary currency, forgery came to be of more im- 
portance, and a succession of Acts were passed making it felony 
without benefit of clergy to forge deeds, bills, notes, and many other 
commercial papers. It became usual indeed, when any statute was 
passed which required almost any sort of document to be used, to 
make a special provision for punishing its forgery. The Forgery Act 
is an imperfect collection of these provisions. It is at once most 
elaborate, most minute, and quite imperfect. I think a very few 
general provisions might replace the whole of it. 

The Act'? most commonly in use, most important, and most re- 
markable, is the Act relating to theft and other offences consisting in 
the dishonest appropriation of property. It is a production which no 
one could possibly understand without being aware of the history of 
the law upon the subject, and of the common law theories upon 
which it is founded. 

Bracton’s definition of theft, as I have already observed, was taken 
almost verbatim from the Digest, but the whole theory of the 
English common law upon the subject differs widely from that of the 
Roman law. Most of the differences arise, I think, from the circum- 
stance that the Roman lawyers regarded theft as a private wrong, 
whereas the common law treated it from very early times as a capital 
crime. The extreme severity of this view was mitigated in practice 
by several extraordinary doctrines, the inconvenience of which was 
recognised as time went on, and to some extent remedied by parlia- 
mentary enactments. I will mention the most important of these 
doctrines. The first was obviously intended to restrict the law to the 
class of things most likely to be stolen, and of which the theft was of 
most importance in a rude state of society, such as cattle, articles of 
furniture, money, stores of food, &c. It was that certain classes of 
things were not capable of being stolen. First of all it was considered 
that as it was a physical impossibility to steal a piece of land, so it 


#2 See my Digest, pp. 194-266. 
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should be made legally impossible to steal anything which formed 
part of, grew from, or was permanently affixed to the soil. So far was 
this carried that it was not theft at common law to cut down a tree 
and carry it away, or to rip lead off a roof and melt it down. Coal 
forming part of a mine, even fruit ona tree, or growing corn was 
not capable of being stolen at common law. A second exception ap- 
plied to title deeds, bonds, and other legal documents. Asa legal 
right was physically incapable of being stolen, it was held that the 
evidence of a legal right, such as a deed or a bond, should be legally 
incapable of being stolen, When bank-notes first came into use they 
were not capable of being stolen, because they were only evidences of 
the holder’s right against the bank, and were otherwise of no value. 
Again, many kinds of animals were not regarded as being capable of 
being stolen, because as old writers said ‘they were not worthy’ (as 
oxen and sheep were) ‘ that a man should die for them.’ Such were 
dogs and cats and wild animals kept in captivity for curiosity like 
bears or wolves. 

All these exceptions from the general rule as to theft are them- 
selves subject to exceptions made by Act of Parliament, and the sub- 
exceptions are so wide that they are all but coextensive with the 
original exceptions. Thus the rule that documents which are evi- 
dences of rights cannot be stolen, is qualified by statutory exceptions 
which enumerate nearly every imaginable document which can fall 
within the exception, and provide special punishments for stealing 
them ; and the same is true of the other excepted classes which I 
have mentioned. 

Another rule of the common law has caused much greater in- 
tricacy and complication than this. This rule is, that it is essential 
to theft that there should be an unlawful taking. If a man gets 
possession of a thing lawfully, and afterwards misappropriates it, 
he is not guilty of theft. For instance, if having hired a horse 
honestly, the hirer rode away with him and sold him, he would not 
have been guilty of theft at common law, nor was it theft at common 
law to misappropriate a watch lent for use or entrusted to the mis- 
appropriator to be repaired. Nor, again, was a servant who received 
money on his master’s account and spent it guilty of theft at com- 
mon law. 

It would not be worth while to attempt to give an account of the 
extraordinary intricacies and hardly intelligible technicalities into 
which these doctrines have run, and it would be hopeless to try to 
show to what extent they have been removed by statute. It is 
enough to say that there has been an immense quantity of legislation 
on the subject as occasional as minute, and as incomplete as the 
other legislation already referred to. 

Even this, however, does not bring us to the end of the intri- 
cacies of the law of theft. As I have already observed, the old law 
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was comparatively simple. Theft or larceny (latrociniwm), as it was 
called, was divided into grand and petit. Grand larceny was theft of 
things worth a shilling or upwards, and was punishable with death. 
Petit larceny was theft of things worth less than a shilling, and was 
originally punished by flogging and imprisonment. Grand larceny, 
however, was a clergyable felony ; that is to say, offenders for the first 
offence were branded on the brawn of the thumb, and imprisoned for 
a short time and discharged. On a second conviction they were 
hanged. This was not considered severe enough for many forms of 
theft, and accordingly Acts of Parliament were passed excluding par- 
ticular classes of thieves from benefit of clergy, as, for instance, those 
who stole to the value of forty shillings in a dwelling house, those 
who stole cattle, those who stole five shillings from a shop, and many 
others. These are the principal intricacies which were imported into 
this offence, either by the rules of the common law or by the course 
of parliamentary legislation. All of them must be borne in mind 
before the principle on which the Larceny Act of 1861 is drawn can 
be understood. It sweeps together all the exceptions to each of the 
common law rules already referred to, and it punishes with special 
severity every form of theft which in earlier times was excluded from 
the benefit of clergy. It also punishes various forms of fraud allied 
to theft, and provides for theft aggravated by personal violence, 
which is robbery, and for extortion by means of threats. It thus 
forms upon the whole one of the most intricate, unwieldy, and at first 
sight hopelessly unintelligible productions of a legislative kind that 
I have ever met with. It consists of 123 sections, and is, I should 
think, nearly as long as the Strafgesetzbuch of the German Empire. 

I have now completed my very rough outline of the criminal 
law of England as it is. I may observe upon it in general, that it is 
surprisingly minute and distinct, and, when you have learnt it, so well 
ascertained that few questions arise on its meaning, but it is to the 
last degree fragmentary. It is destitute of any sort of arrangement, 
a great deal of it has never been reduced to writing at all in any 
authoritative way, and the part which has been is unintelligible to 
any one who is unacquainted with the unwritten definitions and 
doctrines of which it assumes the existence. 

Of the plans for its codification which have attracted public 
attention in the course of the last three years, I have only to say 
that I am now fully convinced that the task of codification—which 
practically means giving literary form to large bodies of law—is 
one which a popular assembly like the British Parliament is quite 
incompetent to perform itself, and most unlikely to entrust to any 
one else. Parliament can no more write a law book than it can 
paint a picture, and a thorough revision and re-enactment in an im- 
proved form of the whole body of the criminal law would raise so 
many questions of various sorts, upon which great difference of 
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opinion exists, that I do not believe that any ministry is likely to 
encumber themselves with so extensive a measure, or that any 
Parliament is likely to pass it. I think, however, I am justified in 
saying that the Bills referred to prove the possibility (which in 
England has sometimes been denied) of drawing a criminal code, 
whatever may be the difficulty of passing it when it is drawn. I 
also think that they show what an immense quantity of sense and 
experience the criminal law of England contains, notwithstanding 
some undeniable defects in substance and defects of form which can 
hardly be exaggerated. 
JAMES FitzJames STEPHEN. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE AGNOSTIC AT CHURCH. 


I. 


I sHouLp like to say a few words upon one passage of the article by 
Mr. Louis Greg, in the January number of this Review, on the pro- 
priety of an Agnostic’s frequenting his parish church. With the tone 
of the article, and with the general conclusion at which Mr. Greg 
arrives, I fully sympathise; but upon the one point to which I refer 
I should go further than he does. 

Mr. Greg says: ‘It is not suggested that he (the Agnostic) should 
repeat the Creeds, still less offer himself as a communicant.’ I will 
endeavour to show why I think an Agnostic should certainly offer 
himself as a communicant. 

I do not ask him to accept Mr. Matthew Arnold’s conclusion that 
there is a power not owrselves which makes for righteousness; of this 
he knows nothing; but this he knows, that there is a power within 
ourselves which makes for righteousness, and which may be cultivated. 
He knows that, not only in himself, but in all men, there are impulses 
and tendencies which, if followed, lead to the happiness of self- 
surrender, to the blessedness of benefaction, to finding oneself the 
centre of life and love. It is admitted that in church he finds him- 
self in a mental atmosphere which has a tendency to promote the 
following of these impulses, but he is not in harmony with much of a 
formal and dogmatic character which he hears. He sympathises with 
the object, he doubts the means. There is, however, one principle 
which underlies all church worship with which he cannot fail to sym- 
pathise, with which he cannot fail to be in harmony—the sacramental 
principle. For this is the great underlying principle of life by which 
the commonest and dullest incidents—the most unattractive sights, 
the crowded streets and unlovely masses of people, become instinct 
with a delicate purity, a radiant beauty—become the ‘ outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.’ Everything may be a 
sacrament to the pure in heart. ‘ Our delight,’ says George Eliot, in 
one of the finest passages she ever wrote, ‘ our delight in the sunshine 
on the deep-bladed grass to-day might be no more than the faint per- 
ception of wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass 
in the far-off years which still live in us, and transform our perception 
into love.’ 
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This sunshine upon the grass, then, is a Sacrament of remem- 
brance and of love. 

This principle, which underlies all things, is concentrated in the 
supreme act of church worship, in a touching ceremony, where the 
most perfect and beneficent creatures of nature, bread and wine, are 
set forth as the representatives of what it is agreed to take as the type 
of a perfect and beneficent life, whether really existent or not is, in 
this aspect of the question, of no importance. Round this ceremony 
the holiest affections of his fellow-men have grouped themselves for 
centuries. Sacred and awful in their thoughts, it cannot be wholly 
without a sanctifying effect in his. Kneeling in company with his 
fellows, even if all recollection of a far-away past, with its childhood’s 
faith and fancies, has faded from his mind, it is impossible but that 
some effect of sympathy, some magic chord and thrill of sweetness, 
should mollify and refresh his heart, blessing with a sweet humility 
that consciousness of intellect which, natural and laudable in itself, 
may perhaps be felt by him at moments to be his greatest snare. 
Strengthened, chastened, purified by this communion, he will find 
his loins girded to run the daily race that is set before him, the 
course plainer beneath his feet, the guiding light clearer upon the 
desired goal. 

It may be objected that, by so doing, the Agnostic is supporting 
a superstitious system against which his conscience rebels; but this 
system he has already condoned by coming to church; he will hear 
more superstition from the pulpit than he will ever meet with in 
the ritual of the Sacrament. But in truth he cannot avoid super- 
stition unless he severs himself entirely from his fellow-men. It is 
deeply engraven in the race. 

Even if it be granted that there is no hereafter for the individual 
consciousness, worship, as no Comtist will deny, still remains the 
most becoming attitude of man, and, if so, where can he worship, 
with so little to jar his taste, as in this simple touching rite ? 

There is another side to the question which Mr. Greg has also 
alluded to: How is the Agnostic likely to be received? The man 
who comes to the Sacrament in the spirit I have described is not 
likely, at other times, coarsely and unnecessarily to outrage the 
feelings of his neighbours, and such a man few clergymen would do 
otherwise than rejoice to see present himself. If there be any clergy 
who think otherwise, I would commend to their attention the fol- 
lowing words of Henry More, the Platonist, applied to an Agnostic of 
his day. Our Agnostic will pardon some expressions for the sake of 
the beauty of the whole. 


Sophron. In my mind it is a sign of agreat deal of natural integrity,and inbred 
nobleness of spirit, that, maugre the heaviness of his complexion that thus strongly 
bears him down from apprehending so concerning metaphysical truths, yet he re- 
tains so vivid resentments of the more solid morality. 
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Philotheus, That will redound to his greater joy and happiness whenever it 
shall please God to recover his soul into a clearer knowledge of Himself. For even 
moral honesty itself is part of the law of God and an adumbration of the divine 
Life. So that when Regeneration has more thoroughly illuminated his under- 
standing, I doubt not, but that he will fall into that pious admiration and speech 
of the ancient Patriarch,‘ Verily, God was in this place and I knew it not.’ Where- 
fore those that are true lovers of God must be friendly and lovingly disposed to- 
wards all His appearances, and bid a kind welcome to the first dawnings of that 
Diviner Light." 

Looking into the future I sometimes think I see a glorious Church, 
which, without faltering in the announcement of what she conceives 
to be truth, gives her blessing with a kingly munificence, asking for 
nothing in return, and, leaving the result to the decision of the final 
Assize, bestows her Sacraments and Benediction, like the divine gift 
of sunshine, upon all mankind alike. The Romish Church has never 
risen to the ‘height of this great argument,’ and if our own has 
approached nearer to it, it has been, I fear, often the result of the 
accident of its legal position. May she be able more nearly to 
achieve it in the future! otherwise the outlook, both for her and for 


the Agnostic, I fear, is dark. 
J. Henry SHORTHOUSE. 


(Author of ‘ John Inglesant.’) 


1 Divine Dialogues, vol. i. p. 6, 1668. 
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THE AGNOSTIC AT CHURCH. 


Il. 


Mr. Louts Gree is of opinion that it is incumbent upon all Agnostics 
who reside in country neighbourhoods or villages to attend church 
regularly—except upon those days when the so-called Athanasian 
Creed is ordered to be read—but to refrain from repeating the 
ordinary creeds, and from joining in Communion. 

This Agnostic réle is upheld on the ground of the ‘ good of others, 
and the advancement of humanity,’ and urged as a clear duty if one 
would be true to his creed. 

I am not aware that the positive precepts of a formulated creed 
have ever been published by an Agnostic, but if so, I am convinced 
that truthfulness must be enunciated in that creed; and by truthful- 
ness an Agnostic means conformity of outward personal conduct to 
his inward state of thought and feeling. 

Far from supposing that the advancement of humanity requires 
deception, and the playing of a part which is not the spontaneous 
and logical outcome of his own intellectual standpoint, the Agnostic 
looks upon such action as pernicious and baneful to humanity, and 
believes that were all men scrupulously true to themselves in this 
transition age, progress would be infinitely more steady and rapid. 

It is a fallacy to place before us the interrogative proposition, 
‘does the teaching in Church do good or harm?’ and infer that we 
are shut up to the logical necessity of affirming one and denying the 
other. The answer is, that the teaching in Church does some good 
and some harm, and the proposition has no bearing whatever upon 
the moral question of an Agnostic’s duty. 

If we come to the relative proportion of good and harm done in 
Church, and make attempts to compute the two and strike a balance, 
we enter upon a Herculean labour, and one of no practical value in 
the guidance of personal conduct. 

The Church is a thoroughly useful, regulative force, just so long 
as its authority is not questioned, and the doctrines taught in it are 
not seen to conflict with fact; but, after that pointy its general 
influence is vacillating and unsteady, and, from the fiteNectual point 
of view, harmful, because it brings confusion into fhe public mind. 

Vout. XI.—No. 62. ZZ 
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The Agnostic recognises that science is slowly but surely under- 
mining the theological explanation of the Universe, and step by step 
verifying the Evolution theory. 

Comparatively few individuals can scan the entire field of action 
of this enormous factor of change, and understand something of the 
magnitude and bulk of the effects it is destined to produce on human 
life ; but even now waves and eddies from the main stream are every- 
where thrown up upon the surface of society, and facts of science are 
seen to clash with the notions previously established, and cause in 
individual minds bewilderment and doubt, and often pain. 

To turn to the Church for enlightenment in this dilemma is vain. 
It has no clear and certain teaching to offer regarding the true place 
of science in its economy of things, and the laity must themselves 
carve or shape out a new philosophy of life which will harmonise 
with knowledge and give consistency to conduct. 

Meanwhile the danger of the present day arises from the fact that 
morality, or the conduct of life, has hitherto been attached to, and 
only taught upon the basis of authority—viz. the authority of a 
Church or a book, both of which are now almost universally admitted 
to be not infallible. And when authority gives way, those natures 
that are weak are apt to prove morally unstable. 

All Agnostics see this danger to mankind equally with Mr. Louis 
Greg, but few, I imagine, could possibly approve his retrograde, 
hypocritical, and, therefore, immoral method of meeting it. 

Example is often better than good precept, and at all times much 
better than confused and wavering precepts. In these transition 
times, what we want is the example of steadfast, noble, upright, self- 
regulated lives standing independently of the support of superstition. 
Agnostics outside the Church, who are truthful, courageous, just, 
tolerant, and filled with the enthusiasm of humanity, will accomplish 
an admirable work in advancing human progress. They will serve as 
beacons to benighted mariners who, driven from old moorings by the 
simple uncontrollable force of the onward march of time, do not 
themselves clearly see the path of truth and progress, and are apt in 
the maze and sad bewilderment of intellectual doubt to make ship- 
wreck of moral life, and, losing childish faith, lose all. 

The outward forces that have kept men upright are failing us, 
and it is to inward self-regulating forces we must look. 

To sustain the tottering props of outward forms is not the réle of 
calm and strong Agnostics, but- rather to develop and inspire the 
inward regulative powers, and show the world that laws of noble life 
and human well-being are quite distinct from dogmas handed down 
by men who, wise and rational in their day, were wholly ignorant of 
much that now stands revealed to us. 

But let us contemplate the picture Mr. Louis Greg places before 
us: an Agnostic going regularly to Church, but never to Com- 
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munion, and shutting up his prayer-book or his lips, and resting 
mute whilst creeds are read or reverently intoned. If fellow- 
worshippers observe—and who does not in this inquiring age ?—what 
do they make of this strange feature of a Christian service?—a 
worshipper who stumbles at and clearly will not stand upon the very 
foundation stones on which the worship is built up! 

If such observers are incapable, as Mr. Greg assumes, of dealing 
with abstract ideas, at least this concrete and very tangible reality is 
likely to awaken in them dreadful doubts and dire perplexity, and if 
they simply ask an honest question, ‘ Are you Christian or are you 
not ?’ what must the Agnostic do or say? Is he to answer both yea 
and nay, and hold that the world is all the better for his doing so? 
or is he to speak out when brought to book and never to perceive 
that the questionable good done to the indifferent or lazy man, who 
has been brought to church by his example, is cancelled by the doubt 
he has awakened in the breast of his more orthodox fellow-worshipper ? 
Truly he is in a strait betwixt two, and the good old precept which 
bids a man be honest and choose at all times the straightforward 
course has claims to be considered the better policy as well as what 
it surely is—the higher morality. 

But it is not simply as example to lazy villagers that Mr. Greg 
would urge upon Agnostics to attend church services. He argues 
further, that without this concession to conformity they will lose 
influence in a neighbourhood and be thrust out from fellowship in 
local efforts for the general well-being, moral, intellectual and 
physical. 

The parson, he thinks, will refuse to work cordially with them, 
or even to recognise them as animated by any spirit of earnestness 
and truth. 

This seems a remarkable view of the English clergy, and if 
Agnostics have but small reason to be proud of the measure Mr. 
Greg has taken of their mental and moral capacity, still less have 
parsons cause for self-gratulation. 

A parson is supposed to be grossly intolerant and quite incapable 
of even comprehending the Agnostic’s intellectual standpoint and 
position! And this weakness is brought forward as a reason for con- 
cession and a claim on the Agnostic to outwardly conform and bolster 
up the parson’s influence in his parish ! 

I feel convinced the clergy will disavow the claim, and feel it 
something of a calumny ; for are they not educated gentlemen, as able 
and as willing as Mr. Greg or any other layman to understand, and 
to respect, the conscientious scruples of those who differ in opinion 
from themselves ? 

Mr. Greg sums up his arguments in four propositions :— 

lst. He postulates that the teaching of the Church does more 
good than harm, directly and indirectly. 
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2nd. He asserts that the absence from Church of our supposititious 
Agnostic will act as an example to induce others to stay away, not from 
conviction but from laziness or worse motives. 

3rd. That it will tend to prevent that cordial co-operation with 
the parson, which in a small district is so important for the welfare 
of the neighbourhood. 

And 4th. That it will not only neutralise in great measure his 
own power for good, but also diminish that of the parson. 

To his lst proposition I reply: The Agnostic declines to compute 
the relative proportion of good and harm done by the Church; and 
considers the question ivrelevant. 

To the 2nd: I admit that the example may lead others to stay 
away, but I assert—if that be an evil—that much graver and greater 
evils lie on the other side. His own moral nature suffers by a 
position that is deceptive and compromising, and he confuses the 
minds of others by inconsistent action. 

The 3rd proposition I entirely discredit. No earnest and devoted 
parson will refuse to co-operate with a willing Agnostic in efforts for 
the intellectual, moral, and physical well-being of his flock. 

And, the first half of the 4th proposition I not only deny, but I 
affirm its opposite! An Agnostic’s power for good would be neutral- 
ised by the course Mr. Greg advises, whilst if he lives consistently 
and openly, according to his own belief, he acts for ‘the good of 
others and for the advancement of humanity.’ 

The second half of the 4th proposition, I leave to parsons them- 
selves. It seems to me that very few indeed would ever wish to 
prop their personal influence in the parish upon the doubtful 
stay afforded by an Agnostic’s half-hearted worship in the Church. 

Therefore, I say, let all Agnostics be true men outside the Church, 
and not sham Christians within it. 


J. H. CLApPEerTon. 





